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THERE is an ancient prejudice among many of our citizens 
against a standing army. Of all the objections urged against 
the present constituticn of the United States, that which had 
probably the greatest weight with the people, was that it al- 
lowed the general government the unlimited right of main- 
taining an armed force, and thus to levy troops, not only in 
time of war, but of profound peace ; and when the adminis- 
tration of the elder Adams made use of this power, its exer- 
cise was the most direct and immediate cause of its down- 
fall. Even to the present cay, the ribaldry of the party 
press, of both the existing divisions in politics, can imagine 
no term of opprobrium more likely to injure the popularity of 
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an opponent, than that of a “ black-cockade federalist ;” and 
the gullant and patriotic youth who took arms in 1798, to be 
prepared to resist the aggressions of the French Directory, 
committed a political sin, for which the good service of his 
manhood, in the war of 1812 against Great Britain, will pro- 
cure hin no absolution. 

That the application of this epithet should produce any 
political effect, 1s discreditable to the intelligence of the peo- 
ple; and the frequent bandying of it between parties in which 
all the ancient distinctions are lost, is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme to all who are acquainted with the history of party 
men and party measures. In spite of this, it is not the less 
true, that up to the present day, the name of federalist has a 
powerful influence at elections, and to be convicted of the 
charge of having borne a commission in the provisional army, 
of which Washington did not disdain the command, is almost 
sufficient to blast the hopes of the most able and distinguish- 
ed candidate. 

Such then is the popular feeling, and those who either seek 
for power without regard to the means by which it is to be 
acquired, or are hurried by excited feelings and the force of 
party discipline into the support of tenets which in their 
cooler moments they would repudiate, do not hesitate to take 
advantage of it. In the case we have cited, this policy was 
successful, because there was no room for enlisting a popular 
feeling on behalf of the provisional army ; but in the war of 
the revolution, and in that of 1812, although the outcry raised 
against a permanent armed force was equally loud, the same 
results did not follow. On these occasions, the labors, the 
wounds, and the sufferings of the gallant and patriotic sol- 
diers, overcame the cold-blooded arguments of the _politi- 
cians. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence, that a strong and 
efficient standing army can never be long maintained in the 
United States; and even when the opposition to it, on the 
ground of principle, is in a great degree abandoned, the po- 
pular feeling is sufficiently strong to prevent enlistments. 
The regular soldier is in fact a disgraced man, on whom the 
journeyman mechanic and the agricultural laborer look with 
contempt. 

It is, notwithstanding, true, that without an armed force 
of considerable magnitude, our country can never take its 
proper stand among civilized nations. It is notorious that 
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our maritime towns may be laid under contribution, our 
fortresses seized, our northern frontier invaded, and our 
western outposts of civilization driven in, whenever a war 
with Great Britain shall take place; and even France, if 
not engaged in hostilities with England at the time, might be 
a formidable enemy. Both these nations understand our 
weakness in this respect, while they do not appreciate the 
points in which our strength consists. Accustomed to view 
the nations of Europe which have no other resource for de- 
fence except their standing armies, by whose defeat the over- 
throw of their governments is ensured, they are apt to consi- 
der our limited force with contempt. They cannot under- 
stand that we have any other reliance than it in case of an 
invasion, and believe that years of active warfare might 
elapse before we could train a sufficient armed force even to 
detend our own soil from foreign conquest. 

Our apparent weakness is exhibited in a stronger light hy 
the acts of our own politicians. With them, the doctrine of 
state sovereignty, in its disorganizing sense, has become pre- 
dominant, and while the body of the people feel themselves 
the citizens of one great and united nation, in whose glory 
and prosperity they take a pride, it might be believed on the 
evidence of speeches in congress, and from the paragraphs 
of partisan editors, that we are on the eve of a division into 
almost as many sections as there are states in the confedera- 
tion. We know indeed at home how unfounded such opi- 
nions are, but it is as injurious to our external relations to 
have it believed that they are correct, as if they were actual- 
ly true. Our own day has however seen them brought to 
the test, and the universal acclamation with which President 
Jackson’s proclamation, in reference to nullification, was re- 
ceived, is an evidence that the people, however favorably 
they may appear to listen to the preachers of disunion, are 
in their hearts opposed to any schism among the members of 
the federal union. That proclamation gave to him who issu- 
ed it, for a time, a greater degree of popularity than Wash- 
ington himself enjoyed in his most happy days, and left in 
fact no opposition to his administration, except the individu- 
als against whose doctrine it was directed. 

Experience seems to have proved, that the cardinal doc- 
trine on which our government is founded is true. The peo- 
ple always mean right, and when time is allowed for the 
mists, in which aspirants for popularity attempt to involve 
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great questions of policy, to clear away, they never have fail- 
ed to sanction wise measures, if they have sometimes been 
ungrateful to the patriotic men by whom they were planned. 
The existing constitution was opposed on grounds intended 
to enlist popular feeling, yet its opponents were at the very 
moment signally defeated and rebuked. The funding of the 
debt of the revolution, ‘the price of liberty,” excited the 
loudest clamors, directed to the prejudices and passions of 
the multitude, yet it prevailed; and half a century has 
elapsed, before it has been considered prudent to appeal to 
the same motives, and proclaim that the existing generation 
has no right to bind its posterity. The navy, while in its 
infant stage, was assailed by all the weapons of party ma- 
lice ; it is now the cherished object of popular love. A stand- 
ing army in time of peace was the chosen bugbear of an am- 
bitious party, which on its triumph was compelled to support 
a military establishment, against which no opposing voice 
was raised. And so of innumerable other points of state or 
national policy, opposition to which has made the political 
fortune of the unprincipled, and which have yet become the 
established practice of our local and general governments. 
A question which must take a similar course is now pre- 
sented to the public; namely, that of the organization of the 
militia, in such manner as to render it a sure resource for na- 
tional defence. ‘The necessity for some provision towards 
this object is most obvious. Buta few montks have elapsed 
since we were threatened with a collision with France, and 
that it did not occur is to be ascribed rather to the unsettled 
state of things in that country at the time, than either to the 
justice of our cause, or fears of our prowess. At the 
present moment we have a dispute with Great Britain on 
subjects of importance, and more than once the appearance 
of things has been such as to cause fears of an immediate 
war. We are, in fact, in this instance, at the mercy of our 
own frontier population. Our government has not the power 
of coercion, from the want of a sufficient armed force, and it 
is within the limit of possibility that the rash acts of a single 
night may render a war unavoidable. It is indeed fortunate 
that the feeling known under the name of “sympathy” has 
abated ; but there are turbulent spirits on the opposite side 
of the lines, who, under a mere spirit of restlessness, or the 
hope of seeing English gold again made to circulate for the 
pay and subsistence of armies, or finally, from a deadly hos- 
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tility to our people and institutions, would gladly embroil 
the two nations, and desire to perform acts which would as- 
suredly lead to retaliation from our side. 

In this event, England has within striking distance of our 
most vulnerable points, as has been well exhibited by our 
most distinguished soldier, many thousands of her best 
troops, while in the necessity of guarding and preserving 
from decay many distant and isolated posts, we could hardly 
assemble a single complete battalion to oppose them. 

It cannot be doubted that the great mujority of both na- 
tions earuestly desire a continuation of peace. Both coun- 
tries, however, contain a sufficient number of violent and 
hot-headed spirits, and these, unluckily, in close contact with 
each other, to give forth at some unexpected moment a 
spark, which may extend into a wide and devouring confla- 
gration. 

In the view of this very contingency, as well as to give our 
government the power of preventing it, an attempt has been 
made to increase our standing army. The urgency of the 
case has overcome all political scruples; but the difficulty of 
a want of popularity in the service has not been conquered, 
and thus the act of congress has been but partially carried 
into effect. The power of accepting enlistments has not ob- 
tained soldiers, and our army, as fixed by law, much exceeds 
in numbers the army which can be rallied to its standard. 
Nor can the defect be supplied, except by the institution of 
corps officered, as well as made up in their rank and file, by 
foreigners. 

There was a time when the compassion felt for the suffer- 
ing inhabitants of Poland might have made such a plan popu- 
lar in reference to the natives of that country, but that time 
is past, and all considerations of patriotism and policy would 
forbid the formation of foreign legions from any other nation. 

Unpopular as is the regular service, and strong as are the 
objections urged by politicians to a standing army of strength 
greater than will occupy the posts necessary on our extended 
frontier, we are, notwithstanding, a martial nation. The 
practised eye of veteran European officers has detected in our 
countrymen the best possible materials for soldiers, and the 
distinctions of military rank and title are coveted by vast 
numbers. Even the same trappings under which a private 
in the army appears to sink with shame, are worn with pride 
when they designate the member of a volunteer corps; and 
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numbers who would reject a commission from the general 
government, march with a feeling of enhanced importance in 
the ranks of the uniform militia. So high is our estimate of 
military exploits, that opposing parties neglect the best ser- 
vices of a civilian, and seek, as the surest mode of obtaining 
a triumph over their opponents, to enrol themselves under 
the banner of a successtul general. President Jackson owed 
his election to this feeling; and the opponents of the admi- 
nistration of his successor, place their strongest hopes of suc- 
cess on the character and services of General Harrison. 

Political writers, on opposite sides, have, in turn, derided 
this admiration of military glory. It is, notwithstanding their 
short-sighted views, founded deeply in sound and correct 
principles. The successful soldier has, in almost all cases, 
risen far above the petty feelings of local and sectional interest. 
Acting against the enemy of the union, and in command of 
troops drawn from various states, he naturally loses sight 
of the artificial distinctions, which imaginary lines and the 
antiquated charters of British monarchs have created. His 
countrymen, therefore, do not look upon him as an eastern, a 
southern, or a western man, a Vermonter, a Pennsylvanian, 
a Virginian, or a Tennesseean, but as an American, in 
whose renown they all participate, and by whose services 
they have all been benefited. It is perhaps on the arbitrary 
and unnatural character of many of our state boundary lines, 
that the security of the union from division mainly consists ; 
and there must be created a much greater diversity of inter- 
ests and institutions, before it will be possible for the inhabi- 
tants of the opposite banks of the Hudson, the Delaware, the 
Potomac, or the Ohio, to cease to consider themselves as one 
and the same people. 

In connexion with the organization of the militia, there are 
several important facts, which hardly admit of dispute, and 
must be conceded by all: 

1. Emergencies are frequently occurring, and recur at in- 
tervals which are daily growing less, when our present re- 
gular force would be inadequate to the objects for the ac- 
complishment of which it is kept up. 

2. Our standing army cannot be materially increased, for 
soldiers cannot be procured in sufficient numbers by the or- 
dinary mode of enlistment. 

3. Even were it possible to procure a sufficient military 
force by voluntary enlistment or bounties, the expediency of 
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forming such an army is at best doubtful. In order at the 
same time to be ready to oppose invasion, to keep the peace 
of our frontiers, and to guard our new settlements from the 
tomahawk of the savage, it must be so large as to involve 
the cost of war in a time of peace. It would throw an 
amount of strength into the hands of the general government, 
which, in the eye of many of the best patriots, would be fatal 
to the reserved rights of the states, and perhaps to individual 
liberty. 

In this view of the case, no other mode of meeting the ob- 
jections can be found, than in such an organization of the mi- 
litia as will render a part of it capable of taking the field at 
a short warning, and will give it such a character as may 
make it fit to be depended upon. 

Our militia is, in truth, the only constitutional force. Ex- 
treme dangers, and the necessity of being prepared for emer- 
gencies, may render a small regular army indispensable ; but 
it is only as an adjunct in defence, and as a means of attack 
more efficient for security than a passive resistance, that our 
habits and institutions will admit of it. Yet of all the inefficient 
and imperfect forms of military force which the world has 
witnessed, that of the militia, as at present organized, is most 
so. ‘The parades which are now required by law, by inclu- 
ding the whole population of military age, are a heavy tax 
and an intolerable burden; while they are so rare as to 
give no instruction which can be of the least value in active 
service. ‘The onerous nature of the present system is thus 
illustrated by Mr. Poinsett : 


“The mass of the militia of the United States, as at present or- 
ganized, does not fall short of one million five hundred thousand 
men; and every day that they are mustered for inspection or exer- 
cise, abstracts at least one million of dollars from the earnings of 
labor, without adding any thing whatever to the military efficiency 
of the country, and too often affecting injuriously the moral condi- 
tion of those who are assembled for the purpose.” 


It is in addition to be observed, that a direct tax is imposed 
by the law of 1792, which requires the militia to arm and 
_— themselves. This, at a low estimate, would, if com- 
plied with, involve the payment of a million of dollars annu- 
ally; for not less than fifty thousand annually reach the 
military age, and the cost of arms, etc., for each, is at least 
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twenty dollars. ‘The militia being called out five times an- 
nually, as is usual in many of the states, the appropriation by 
the government of a million and a half of dollars in pay, 
under Mr. Poinsett’s plan, would be an actual saving to the 
community of three times that amount, or would add four 
and a half millions per annum to the general wealth. 

The officers in some of the states are elected by the pri- 
vates, and are chosen either for the purpose of throwing con- 
tempt on the system, or for a personal popularity which they 
could only attain by a solicitation unworthy of the character of 
acommander. A popular election may indeed be consist- 
ent with the genius of our institutions even in the case of a 
military officer, but the constituency ought not to be identi- 
cal with the party to be commanded. If this system be 
adopted, the vacancies in the lower rank of officers ought to 
be filled at the same election with the civil functionaries, and 
those elected should rise to the command of battalions by 
seniority. General officers should be chosen from the latter 
at the same elections. It would, however, be far better that 
the system of appointments by the executive in the two cases 
should be restored, and thus all direct influence of the per- 
sons commanded on the future prospects of their commanders 
prevented. 

The defects of our militia system have been a fruitful sub- 
ject of complaint and satire. Washington, at the close of a 
war wherein nearly every citizen had borne arms, declared. 
that it was questionable whether the militia had done harm 
or good to the cause of freedom. Individually brave, active 
and intelligent as partisans, the militia uniformly gave way 
when opposed in the open field to regular troops. Their 
maintenance in service was attended with great cost; their 
occasional service compelled double the number actually 
wanted to be kept in pay for weeks together; the arms and 
camp equipage furnished them were destroyed and wasted ; 
more than all, no calculation could be made on their effizien- 
cy, even when employed in positions adapted to their ac- 
tion, and the very men, who at times eclipsed the prowess of 
the regular troops, would be at others scattered by an unac- 
countable panic. The war of 1812 exhibited similar varie- 
ties. New Orleans and Bladensburgh stand in the most 
marked contrast to each other; and other instances might be 
cited to support our position had we space. 

The appearance of a body of militia at a “training” is a 
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burlesque on all that is military. The privates, unwillingly 
dragged to the parade, feel a keen sense of mortification ; 
while the officers, unable to control their turbulent command, 
lose all sense of self-respect. Yet of such very materials 
good and efficient soldiers have been made. 

The uniformed troops, which the states, by the allowance 
of privileges and exemption from calls, have induced to vo- 
iuateer, are little better. However fit to aid the civil au- 
thority in times of tumult or opposition to the laws, the uni- 
formed corps would, in no case with which we are acquaint- 
ed, act in line with regular troops, without an entire new 
organization. ‘Their companies often count in officers, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, more than they exhibit of 
rank and file, and their battalions exhibit a motley group of 
platoons of unequal force, the scorn and by-word of the 
instructed soldier. 

All these points were well understood by the framers of 
our constitution, and it cannot be doubted that it was intend- 
ed to remedy them. That instrument, while it reserves to 
the states the power of appointing officers in the militia, and 
the authority of training it according to a discipline prescri- 
bed by congress, gives to the general government the power 
of calling the militia into service, and of organizing, arming, 
and disciplining it. 

The right of calling the militia into service, is limited to 
the cases of executing the laws of the union, suppressing in- 
surrections, and repelling invasions. In respect to the last 
mentioned power, the letter of the constitution, in the hands 
of a strict construction of the instrument, would be positive, 
that the laws must be violated, the insurrection must have 
taken place, or the enemy must have actually entered upon 
our soil, before the militia could be called out. In this case, 
the government might take and punish the lawbreaker, but 
it could not anticipate and prevent his illegal violence ; it 
might meet and fight an armed rebellion, but it could not 
prevent the rebels from assembling in arms; it might reoc- 
cupy the smoking ashes of our towns, or march its forces 
over devastated fields, but it could not meet the foe on the 
beach, and drive him to his ships before he had commenced his 
career of destruction. Common sense revolts at such meta- 
physical distinctions, and when the emergency arises, no one 
ventures to mention them. The administration of Madison, 
himself the very founder of the metaphysical school of policy, 
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called out the whole youth of the west for the defence of 
New Orleans, when an attack upon it was only within the 
limit of possibility, and concentrated thirty thousand militia 
around New York. They saved the one from actual assault by 
this means, and prevented any attempt upon the other. No 
one will say, that in these cases the just delegated powers of 
the general government were exceeded. If then the general 
government, because there is reason to apprehend an inva- 
sion, which may never occur, can call militia into service, it 
may for like reasons, when war does not exist or danger is 
still distant, take measures to ensure that the call shall be 
complied with, and that the force shall be an efficient one. 
Nay, it has done this, and the least lisp of its being an uncon- 
stitutional attempt was not uttered, although in time of the 
most violent political excitement. The occasion was at the 
close of the administration of Jefferson, and we well recol- 
lect to have seen the ballots drawn, and the draughted mili- 
tia paraded on days not authorized by the state laws. That 
distinguished advocate of state rights, and stickler for popu- 
lar freedom, saw no unconstitutionality in a time of peace of 
providing, by a selection from the militia, a force which 
could be called upon by name, in case of a war. He indeed 
attempted to give it a popular form by the positive rejection 
of substitutes, but in this way it gave rise to some scenes not 
calculated to elevate the character of the militia. There 
were to be seen at the parades some of our comfortable New 
York burghers, who had hitherto quietly paid their fines, and 
who, it was clear, must in case of actual service have suffer- 
ed the fate of the trained bands of Edinburgh, when they fled 
from the field of Falkirk. From that time our minds have 
been made up, that the fat, the lazy, and the luxurious, must 
be permitted, in spite of all argument for equal rights, to send 
substitutes. It has been reserved for the present congress 
to discover, that to call out a part of the militia, for the pur- 
pose of preparing it for service, is unconstitutional. This 
has been sagely set forth in the report of a minority of the 
committee of the house of representatives on military affairs ; 
and the assertion has not wanted supporters even in that more 
dignified body, the senate. To refute it would be wasting 
argument, for it is founded on no more than one of the most 
contemptible quibbles, on the meaning of the words discipline 
and trai, which has ever disgraced the metaphysical school 
of politics. We should run into the same error, were we to 
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give our grounds for the opinion, that the “authority to 
train,” when coupled as it is with the appointment of officers, 
can mean no more than that the discipline shall be taught 
by state authorities, and not by the officers of the general go- 
vernment. 

The organization of the militia has frequently attracted the 
attention of the statesmen who have been at the head of the 
war department, and has more than once been the subject of 
special notice from our chief magistrates. Little, however, 
has been done by the national legislature in respect to it. At 
the close of the revolution, the army was dismissed on fur- 
lough, as soon as the preliminaries of peace were signed, 
and disbanded when the news of the definitive treaty were 
received. It now became necessary to make provision for 
receiving and garrisoning the frontier posts, which it was be- 
lieved would be at once given up by Great Britain. Con- 
gress therefore made a call for militia from the states in which 
these posts were situated, for this purpose. It is matter of 
history, that reasons were found which were alleged in jus- 
tification of the continued occupation of those fortresses, and 
these reasons were not removed until the treaty made by Jay 
was carried into effect. The occasion which thus appeared 
to offer itself, for making the trial whether a militia force 
could not be substituted for a standing army, for all the pur- 
poses of a peace establishment, was lost ; and when the posts 
were restored, the federal government was in possession of a 
regular army, which was sufficient to garrison such of them 
as it was found expedient to maintain. There can be little 
doubt, that the experiment proposed by the old congress 
might have had a most beneficial effect on the military sys- 
tem of the United States. The militia called out for the pur- 
pose could have been officered in the first instance by men 
who had seen actual service, and knew the duties of the 
camp and garrison; and the frequent changes which the rota- 
tion of service demanded, would have brought considerable 
numbers of the militia into efficient training. 

When the federal constitution came into action, all trace 
of military character and ancient memory of discipline had 
disappeared. A small regular force was therefore necessa- 
rily resorted to, but its diminutive scale showed that it could 
not be intended for the sole reliance. In fact, no sooner had 
the organization of the executive departments been comple- 
ted, than the first step taken by the head of that of war, was 
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to propose an organization of the militia. Washington, in his 
message of the eighth of January, 1790, urged the subject on 
the attention of congress, and was followed by a report from 
the secretary of war, submitting 4 plan for the arrangement 
of the militia of the United States. In this he states the im- 
portant question, “ whether an efficient military branch of 
government can be invented with safety to the great princi- 
ples of liberty, unless the same shall be formed of the peo- 
ple themselves, and supported by their habits and man- 
ners.” 

In spite of the recommendation of Washington, the plan 
of General Knox was not adopted, nor indeed was any law 
passed until 1792, when the present imperfect and inefficient 
statute was enacted. This act did not meet the necessities 
of the case, as is now apparent, and its deficiencies immedi- 
ately attracted the attention of Washington. ‘ Nor can such 
arrangements,” says he, in his message of December, 1793, 
‘“‘ with such objects, be exposed to the censure or jealousy of 
the friends of a republican government. They are incapa- 
ble of abuse in the hands of a militia, who ought to possess a 
pride in being the depository of the force of the republic, and 
may be trained toa degree of energy equal to every military 
exigency of the United States. But it is an inquiry which 
cannot be too solemnly pursued, whether the act has organi- 
zed them so as to produce their full effect.” 'This appeal was 
not heeded. 

Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, in succession, 
recommended the consideration of the subject to congress, 
and plans in full detail were presented by Messrs. Barbour 
and Cass when they respectively held the station of secreta- 
ry of war. The policy of the elder Adams was different. 
In the threatened war with France, it was considered pre- 
ferable to rely wholly on a regular army. The administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, although the improvement of the militia 
was not forgotten in his messages, was governed by similar 
views, and strong efforts were ‘made to maintain a peace es- 
tablishment of double the force which is now authorized by 
law, namely, two complete divisions instead of one. The 
cabinet of the second Adams also neglected this subject. His 
administration in truth seemed to look to economy as the sole 
purpose of government, while the opposition carried their 
views of parsimony even beyond those of the party in 
power. 
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The question, however, was not neglected during the ad- 
ministrations of Monroe and J. Q. Adams, but the agitation 
of it had its source in the legislature, and not in the execu- 
tive. Three times during the presidency of the former, did 
a member of the house of representatives report plans for the 
instruction of the militia. The first of these reports im- 
presses the importance of the subject upon congress in a 
manner so forcible and elegant, that we cannot avoid quoting 
the passage : 


“It is impossible that any American can recur to many of the 
events, and particularly to the concluding scenes of the late war, 
without feeling that elevation of mind which a recollection of his 
country’s glory is calculated to produce. There are however others, 
and not a few, that are eminently calculated to show, that an im- 
mense sacrifice of blood and treasure can be distinctly traced to a 
want of discipline in the militia. The glorious success which in 
several instances crowned their efforts, was the result of uncommon 
valor, or of valor united with the advantage of a position suited to 
their peculiar character. The greater part of the American militia, 
accustomed from their early youth to the use of fire-arms, are doubt- 
less more formidable than any troops in the world in the defence of 
a line or rampart. Victories in the field are gained by other quali- 
ties~—-by those disciplined evolutions which give harmony and con- 
cert to numerous bodies of men, and enable whole armies to move 
with the activity and address of single combatants. Let our militia 
be instructed, and America would be equal to the rest of the world 
united, in a contest. The improvements which have been made in 
the art of war since the commencement of the French revolution, 
give greater advantages to invading and disciplined armies, acting 
against those of a contrary character, than they possessed before. 
This arises from their increased activity, produced by the great 
multiplication of their light troops, the celerity of movement given 
to the artillery, but above all, to the improvements in the staff, pla- 
cing the subsistence of large armies upon a footing of security, 
beyond what was formerly supposed to be possible. An improve- 
ment in tactics, which gives advantages to the professed soldier, who 
fights for conquest, over the citizen, who bears arms only in the de- 
fence of his country, is perhaps to be regretted, and no alternative 
is left to the latter, but to perfect himself in the same arts and dis- 
cipline. It is believed that there is no instance on record, of a re- 
public, whose citizens had been trained to the use of arms, having 
been conquered by a nation possessing a different form of govern- 
ment. Small republics have been overthrown by those which were 
more powerful, as Saguntum destroyed by Carthage, and Numantia 
by Rome. But it has been observed of those governments, that 
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their walls and towers became funereal piles, leaving nothing to their 
conquerors but ashes.” 
* * . * * « - 

“ To instruct” (the whole of) “the present militia of the country 
to any useful extent, would require a larger portion of their time 
than they can possibly spare from the duty of providing for their 
families, unless they are liberally paid; to pay them would absorb 
all the resources of the nation. The alternative appears to be, to 
direct the efforts of the government to instruct such portion of the 
militia as their means will allow, and which would produce the most 
beneficial result upon the whole mass ; leaving to the effects of ano- 
ther system the gradual introduction of t:.ose acquirements, which 
in a republican government it is so essential for every citizen to 
possess.” 


Such are the opinions of General Harrison, and ‘ emana- 
ting from a man who is as well acquainted with the militia 
of the United States as any other now alive,” they are, in the 
words of the minority of the committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives, ‘ entitled to great weight, and should receive the 
deepest consideration from those to whom, by the constitu- 
tion, the authority of training of the militia is reserved.” 

General Harrison, however, did not consider this as the 
exclusive right of the states. He read the sense of the con- 
stitution as we have done ; and in consequence, in his reports 
of 1817 and 1819, proposes that the secretary of war be re- 
quired to prepare a plan for the military instruction of the 
whole youth of the United States. In order to effect this 
end, they must be designated, enrolled, and embodied. He 
also proposed that the officers should receive pay. 

Such were the wise and patriotic suggestions of Harrison, 
at a time when the executive departments neglected or shrank 
from this part of their duty. 

The cabinet of General Jackson made this question the 
subject of their deliberations. He was the commander re- 
ferred to by Harrison, under whose orders the militia had, 
in defence of lines, exhibited that valour, and achieved that 
success, which has had so much influence in satisfying us to 
retain our present imperfect system ; but even on that occa- 
sion, and more clearly in the Florida war, he had occasion to 
suffer from the generally inefficient character of the militia. 
He appears, therefore, to have required a report from the 
secretary of war, (Governor Cass,) which was presented on 
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the thirtieth of November, 1835. This report concludes as 
follows : 


“A mere organization would avail but little, unless inducements 
were held out for proper instruction and equipment. I consider 
therefore some provision for elementary instruction, and for such 
equipment as may be necessary to excite a proper emulation, in- 
dispensable to any improvement of our militia system—in- 
dispensable, I may add, to its very existence. An arrangement, 
for these objects would embrace the first class only. It 
would, to be sure, involve expense, for an adequate compensa- 
tion must be allowed to the persons required to be present at these 
schools of instruction for a few days in the year. And it would, 
probably, be found expedient to continue the present plan of volun- 
teer corps, with some changes; and to require them also to meet 
for improvement. It isim vain to expect that the whole adult male 
population of the country can, or will, furnish themselves with the 
articles required by law; or that their collection for any number of 
days they can afford to devote to this object, and under the usual cir- 
cumstances of such assemblages, can produce any beneficial effect 
to themselves or their country. Already, in a number of the states, 
the system has sunk under the weight of public opinion; and the 
practical question is, whether we shall remain in fact defenceless, 
or resort to a large standing military force in time of peace—that 
just dread of all free governments—or adopt an efficient plan 
which shall prepare for the public defence at the least cost and 
without danger. The blessings we have inherited cannot be sup- 
ported without exertion, nor without expense. It were idle 
to sit still, and flatter ourselves that war is never to overtake us; 
and it would be worse to delay all efficient organization of our 
physical means, until the times of its active employment arrives. 

Nearly fifty years have elapsed since the adoption of the pre- 
sent constitution. During all that time, no essential change has 
been made in our militia system; and it has gradually declined in 
utility and efficiency, and in public confidence, until there is reason 
to fear its entire abandonment, unless it undergoes important modi- 
fications.” 


The breaking out of the disturbances in Canada—disturb- 
ances which, from ancient feelings, excited sympathy in 
many citizens of the United States—found our army occu- 
pied in the southern part of the union. The Canadian refu- 
gees, joined by numerous emigrants from Great Britain, and 
a few native citizens, broke open the arsenals, and seizing 
the arms belonging to the state of New York, established them- 
selves in hostile array within the limits of the British terri- 
tory. Breaches of the peace on the side of our lines, and 
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acts of retaliation from the other, were more than threatened. 
Next followed the dispute concerning the limits of Maine. 
In both cases, the necessity of a force more efficient than the 
militia under our present system, was apparent. The alarm 
which was for a moment felt in these cases has subsided ; 
but during its continuance, the secretary at war intimated 
that he had a plan in contemplation for a more efficient or- 
ganization of the militia. This plan has at last been sub- 
mitted to congress, unluckily at a moment when the neces- 
sity for its speedy adoption is not rendered apparent by the 
pressure of existing circumstances. 

The plan of Mr. Poinsett is briefly as follows: To divide 
the United States into eight military districts, and to organize 
the militia in each district, so as to have a body of twelve 
thousand five hundred men ready for active service, and 
another of equal number as a reserve. The age of the re- 
cruits to be from twenty-one to thirty-five; the whole term of 
service to be eight years, four years in the first class, and 
four in the reserve ; one fourth part to go out of service an- 
nually, passing, at the conclusion of the first term, into the 
reserve, and to be exempted from ordinary military duty 
altogether after the second term. In the detail of this plan, 
it is proposed, that this body of active and reserve militia be, 
in the first place, selected from the body of persons liable to 
militia duty, between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-seven, 
by draught or by voluntary enlistment, and that it may be 
annually assembled for discipline during a specified period. 
So far, we can conceive no measure ever proposed is more 
likely to be popular, particularly were the service of this 
body made a substitute for the onerous duties and requisites 
which now press on the whole of the male population between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five. By the existing laws, if 
enforced, all this population is called on five or six separate 
days to assemble in arms; each person is required, under 
heavy penalties, to furnish himself with a musket or rifle, 
and all the necessary equipments of the soldier. This law, 
which may have been necessary to secure a formidable levy 
en masse, at a time when our population was thin, is no longer 
required, when our internal strength is sufficient to secure us 
against any chance of foreign conquest. It was different at 
the close of the revolution, when the armed occupation of parts 
of the country was of recent recollection, and the possibility 
of its recurrence had not entirely ceased. This law has, 
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however, a certain degree of policy, for by the very severity 
of its provisions, it has driven a fair proportion of the youth 
of our country to enrol themselves in volunteer corps, where, 
by a more frequent appearance in arms, and providing them- 
selves with uniform, they earn an exemption after periods 
designated by the local laws. The necessity of enforcing 
service in the uniformed corps by the hardships of militia duty, 
will be done away by prescribing a draught, and volunteer 
corps will still be formed by those who desire to serve with 
comrades agreeable to themselves. 

We consider it then a fault in the project of the law pre- 
sented by Mr. Poinsett, that he had not proposed the entire 
repeal of the statute of 1792, and thus made his project a boon 
to so large a proportion of the population. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that the minority of the committee should 
have either been so ignorant of the ancient although existing 
statutes, or so unfair in their arguments, as to have expended 
several pages of indignation, on so much of the law pro- 
posed by Mr. Poinsett, as is a re-enactment of that of 1792. 
It might appear from their report, that this is a new burden 
proposed to be imposed on the population by the secretary, 
instead of one which has been patiently borne for nearly half 
acentury. Neither the committee, nor any of the speakers 
in congress, have pointed out the features of the existing law, 
which are truly unconstitutional, and a breach of the bill of 
rights. Failure in attendance on militia parades, or a want 
of arms and equipments, is not a military offence, nor ought 
it, in a country jealous of its freedom, to be visited by penal- 
ties imposed by a court martial. The militia, or volunteer 
soldier, after being mustered and enrolled, or while under 
arms, is with propriety made liable to military law and mili- 
tary punishment; but until enrolled, he is still a citizen, and 
cannot, we conceive, be mulcted without the judgment of his 
peers. Whatever fines may be imposed by a militia law, 
ought therefore to be collected through a civil tribunal, and 
the award should be adebt. The proposal for imprisonment 
in case the fines be unpaid, is one which, in the present state 
of public opinion, could never be acceded to. The existing 
system, in which fines are imposed by courts martial, is at- 
tended with great abuses, in addition to its obvious unconsti- 
tutionality ; while the fines, which, in our cities, are of large 
amount, are wasted, and never come into the public purse. 

The whole course of the discussion on this subject has 
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been curious, and exhibits how little of real principle exists 
among politicians. The secretary of war is called upon for 
a plan for rendering the militia efficient ; he examines the 
precedents furnished by his predecessors in office, with the 
reports of committees in congress, and frames a plan, con- 
taining great improvements upon those which had before 
been brought forward. The plan receives the sanction of 
the president, and thus becomes the act of the administra- 
tion. The opposition, for no other reason than that it ema- 
nates from this source, determine to oppose it, and having 
no good arguments to urge against its expediency, its neces- 
sity, or its Justice, resort to nice distinctions and metaphysi- 
cal subtlety to demonstrate its unconstitutionality, and raise 
the old cry against a standing army. The friends of the ad- 
ministration, in return, exhibit the reports of the candidate of 
the opposition party, and undertake to prove, that if Mr. 
Poinsett’s plan be unconstitutional, one containing all its ob- 
jectionable features had been more than once proposed by 
General Harrison. Not content with this, the reports of that 
gentleman are ordered to be reprinted in great numbers, and 
thus the friends of the president become the means of spread- 
ing throughout the union the record of the ability, the patri- 
ousm, and the sound good sense of his opponent. In all the 
fluctuations of party, we do not recollect that opposing fac- 
tions have ever before been placed in such strange positions. 

The great features of Mr. Poinsett’s plan are admirable ; 
still, we may venture to mention some points in which its 
detail is susceptible of improvement. We indeed think that 
we may trace the work of two different hands in the report 
and in the draught of the law. It has the appearance on their 
face, that Mr. Poinsett had not sufficient confidence in his 
own acquaintance with military affairs, that he has in conse- 
quence called in the aid of some regular soldier, and that the 
latter has exhibited but scanty knowledge of the theory of 
his own profession, while he is wanting in an acquaintance 
with constitutional law. If this be so, it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Poinsett had not manifested less of modesty, and 
trusted to his own sound judgment. He might with little la- 
bor have made himself thoroughly acquainted with the pro- 
per organization of an army, and he would not have laid him- 
self open to the attacks which have been made on the ground 
of violation of the constitution. These alleged violations are 
not matters of principle, but mere verbal errors, which may 
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be corrected and rendered innocuous by slight alterations, 
principally in phraseology. 

The battalion is very properly assumed as the unit of force, 
but the battalion of the law is not that of the greatest strength 
which can be manceuvred, but of little more than the mini- 
mum. In the existing services of Europe, one hundred and 
ninety-two files is the smallest number ever allowed to the 
battalion, and in the proposed plan it is no more than two 
hundred. On the other hand, a large reserve is provided for, 
and organized in separate battalions. Now we conceive that 
it cannot be doubted, that if the battalion which is to be put 
into pay for the purpose of discipline be the smallest possible, 
the reserve should be so organized, that when called into 
service it may swell up the battalion to its maximum. 

In the latter form it will admit, without becoming unwieldy, 
of two hundred and fifty-six files, and of an order of three in 
depth. This ought to be the basis of the full battalion in line 
of war, while for ordinary purposes, perhaps half that num- 
ber, say one hundred and ninety-two files, in a formation of 
two in depth, will suffice. 

The plan gives no more than twelve captains and subaltern 
officers to a battalion. The least number which car give it 
efficiency is sixteen; when full, it will require twenty-four. 
The battalions have no officer higher than a major, and there 
is no provision for calling out officers of more elevated rank. 
Here we think we can detect the hand of one of the regular 
army, who may have desired that all militia in service should 
be commanded in chief by officers of the line. But, the mi- 
litia and the states can never assent to such an arrangement. 
The organization must, therefore, admit of colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels, with as many brigadiers and generals of di- 
vision as may be required to lead the whole in the field. The 
experience of our country is in favor of this, if the constitu- 
tional objection did not apply, for the best officers of the late 
war, in the highest ranks, stepped into it from the militia, as 
generals Jackson, Brown, and Harrison. This is a striking 
proof of what the militia, under good management, is vapa- 
ble ; and we believe that it may be made as much superior 
to the regular army, as those officers excelled the Wilkinsons, 
the Dearborns, and the Izards, who took their rank from se- 
niority in the regular service. 

It would therefore, in our opinion, have been necessary for 
the favorable reception of the plan, that a proportion of colo- 
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nels, brigadiers, and generals of division, should be designa- 
ted. It would in addition be necessary, in order to ensure 
that the funds appropriated by the general government are 
not misapplied, that inspectors, holding their appointment 
from the president, should be provided for, who should visit 
and report the state of the troops assembled at the stations 
appointed for their discipline. 

We are by no means willing to admit, that a disposable 
force of more than one hundred thousand men can ever be 
necessary. But asa part may fail in time of need, and es- 
cape duty by paying the legal penalty, it will be proper to 
allow one hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men, in order that the numbers which can be depended 
upon may be sufficient. 

There are cases, also, where an organization by companies 
may be necessary, and particularly on the frontiers exposed 
to Indian incursions. 

The subject of clothing is not touched upon in the project 
of the law, and this is one of no small importance. Justly 
contemptible as may be the martinet, who spends his time 
and attention upon the cut of a coat or the fashion of a head- 
piece, without decency and uniformity of dress all military 
spirit will be speedily broken. The militia, when called into 
the service of the United States, has suffered much from a 
defect of the laws in this respect. While the regular soldier 
is comfortably and handsomely clothed, the militiaman is 
thrown on his own resources, and it has often happened that, 
at the close of a six months’ tour of duty, he has suffered from 
want of sufficient clothing, and returned to his home in rags. 
His compensation has in fact been so much less than that of 
the enlisted soldier, the half of whose annual allowance for 
clothing ought to have been granted to the militiaman for the 
same object. 

No more becoming dress need be sought, than the white 
rifle frock worn by many corps of the revolutionary army, 
which, with a plate and pompon adapted to a common hat, 
would give a military appearance even to the individual, 
and produce an imposing effect in line. In addition, it need 
not be doubted, that should provision be made for allowing 
the draughts, who in bodies of not less than one company 
should provide their own uniforms, a sum to be paid at the 
end of the term of service, equal to that annually appropria- 
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ted for clothing the regular soldier, a great proportion of the 
embodied militia would provide their own uniforms. 

We have spoken slightingly of the constitutional objections, 
but although they have been urged in the heat of debate, they 
have been brought forward by men of no little note. They 
may not prevail at the time, but they will, like the sayings of 
Madison and Jefferson in respect to the funding system, a 
national bank, internal improvements, and other features of po- 
licy, be hereafter brought forward as the declaration of the 
principles of a party which may yet be triumphant. It will be 
important, therefore, that this objection be removed, and we 
conceive it may be easily done by calling in the agency of 
the state governments, under a grant of immunities from the 
present laws, which will hardly be refused. 

Mr. Poinsett has been badly used on this occasion, both by 
friends and foes. His plan, which was merely hinted at in 
his annual report, excited so much attention as to be called 
for in detail by congress. This call might fairly be consi- 
dered as an informal sanction. When presented, however, 
and referred to a committee, both parties unite to report it 
inexpedient to proceed with, but for very different reasons ; 
and perhaps for the first time in legislative annals, we have 
an instance of two adverse reports emanating from a body 
which had united in an unanimous decision. The two re- 
ports are pointed not to the case in question, although that is 
necessarily the matter discussed, but are brought to bear 
upon the presidential election. The ephemeral contests for 
offices of power and emolument, are thus made to take the 
place of a subject of the most vital importance to the future 
prosperity, and even to the continuance of the liberties of our 
country. ; 

If it shall be decided that no means can be contrived by 
which the militia can be converted into a disposable and effi- 
cient force, a standing army, or volunteers commissioned by 
the president, must be resorted to as the sole dependance ; 
and, in any future war, the whole armed power of the coun- 
try will be independent of the state governments. On at 
least two occasions in our history, the power to accept the 
services of volunteers has been given to the executive, as a 
substitute for the inefficient militia.- Disguised as the thing 
may be by its being put in this form, such volunteers are in 
truth a standing army for the time being, and liable to all 
the objections which apply to it. 
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We hope, therefore, that Mr. Poinsett will not be discou- 
raged by the coldness with which his own friends have lis- 
tened to his plan, nor the violent opposition of his political 
foes. The question is one which involves, not temporary 
and local interests, but the great concerns of the nation. It 
is for this very reason that it will be most violently assailed, 
and that the seekers for popularity will fear to support it. 
The arguments on both sides will be widely spread, and 
when congress again assembles, we can hardly doubt that 
the great features of his plan will have been understood and 
become popular. As a feeble aid in promoting this much 
desired result, we venture to suggest the outlines of enact- 
ments, to which none of the objections which have been urged 
in congress, or which have occurred to us, are applicable. 

1. The act of 1792 is repealed within the territories of the 
United States, and within the limits of such of the states as 
shall by acts of their respective legislatures provide for ma- 
king from the body of the existing militia, by draught or 
voluntary enrolment, their quotas of a disposable force of 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, exclusive of officers, 
and shall place the same, by law, at the disposition of the 
president of the United States, to be disciplined by being as- 
sembled in camps, or at military posts and fortresses, at his 
discretion, for the space of not more than thirty days in each 
year, and shall moreover confirm by acts of their legislatures 
the remaining provisions of this act, so far as they tall within 
the reserved jurisdiction of the states, or are subject to the 
joint action of the state and general governments. 

2. Of the said force of one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, the contingents of the several states and territories are 
as follows: 
and the said contingents shall remain fixed, until the census 
which shall be taken in the year 1850, when a new scale 
shall be adopted, having reference to the population which 
shall then exist in the several states and territories. 

3. The disposable militia force shall in the first instance 
be composed of persons between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five, and if a sufficient number shall not be obtained 
by voluntary enrolment, the residue shall be chosen by 
draught from the body of persons between those ages liable 
to military duty by the existing laws of the states and the ge- 
neral government. 

4. The disposable force shall be divided into companies 
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and battalions. Each company shall be composed of a cap- 
tain, one first lieutenant and two second lieutenants, four ser- 
geants and corporals, and one hundred men, inclusive of 
musicians. Each battalion shall be composed of eight com- 
panies, unless the quota of the state or territory shall not 
amount to that number, when the contingent of such state or 
territory shall constitute a battalion. Each battalion shall have 
one lieutenant colonel, one major, one quartermaster, one 
paymaster, one adjutant, one sergeant major, and one quar- 
termaster sergeant. But it shall be lawful for the governors 
of the states to accept the voluntary enrolment of companies 
of artillery, riflemen, and of cavalry, in lieu of an equal num- 
ber of companies of infantry. The said companies shall be 
composed as those of infantry ; and those companies of caval- 
ry shall be formed into squadrons, composed each of two 
companies, and having a major to command each of them ; 
but there shall not be more than one company of artillery 
and one squadron of cavalry to each brigade, containing six 
battalions, nor more than one company of riflemen to every 
battalion, nor shall the companies of artillery, riflemen, and 
cavalry, count as one of the eight companies of any battalion. 

5. Whenever the contingent of a state shall amount to 
three battalions, one colonel shall be designated to command 
them; when the contingent shall amount to six battalions, 
one brigadier and two colonels; and when it shall amount 
to twelve battalions, one general of division, two brigadiers, 
and four colonels ; and in proportion for a greater number 
of battalions ; in addition, majors general sufficient to make 
up the number of sixteen ; brigadiers to make up the number 
of thirty-two, and colonels to make up the number of sixty- 
four, shall be required from the states, in such ratio to their 
populations as may appear equitable to the president of the 
United States. 

6. ‘The persons draughted or volunteering in the several 
companies, shall be summoned to meet, for the purpose of be- 
ing enrolled, by the officers appointed to command them, 
and all who shall not appear at the time appointed for the 
enrolment, shall be liable for the penalties hereinafter prescri- 
bed. Each company, after it is enrolled, shall be divided 
by its commanding officer, in the order of the ages of the men 
who compose it, into four classes. The first, second, and 
third classes, shall each be composed of twenty-five men ; 
the fourth class shall be composed of the residue, who shall 
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be the seniors in age. The first class of the militia first 
drawn or first volunteering, shall be held to serve for two 
years from the time of enrolment; the second class four 
years; the third class six years, and the fourth class eight 
years ; and thereafter the term of service of all classes shall 
extend to eight years. When the term of service of the 
fourth class shall expire, the first shall rank as second, the se- 
cond as third, and the third as fourth. The place of the fourth 
class, and of all deficiencies in the number of the other three, 
shall be supplied at the end of such two years by a new 
draught or voluntary enrolment. 

7. The four classes, with the whole of the sergeants and 
commissioned officers, compose the war establishment of the 
militia; the peace establishment is composed of one field 
officer, four captains, four first and eight second lieutenants, 
to each battalion, two sergeants to each company, and the 
soldiers of the first and second classes. The officers shall 
be named in such manner as the laws of the states may 
direct, and take place in the peace establishment in such 
rotation as those laws may prescribe, and in such manner 
that each officer may perform a four years’ tour of duty. 

8. The first draughts shall be made by the officers of the 
existing militia, in their respective beats, from all persons 
liable to militia duty by the existing laws, between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-five years. The succeeding draughts 
to replace the soldiers of the first class, as its term of service 
shall annually expire, shall be made by the sheriffs of the 
counties, or by commissioners of array, to be named as the 
state legislatures may by statute direct, from all persons lia- 
ble to militia duty under existing laws, between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five. 

9. The militia of the war establishment shall be assembled 
for inspection and parade on the fourth day of July in each 
year, or on such other day as the executive of the states may 
appoint. ‘The militia of the peace establishment shall be 
annually assembled for discipline, for a term not more than 
thirty days in each year, in such places as the president of 
the United States shall direct; or in case he shall have 
designated no place of meeting, yin such place as the 
executive of the states may appoint, provided that not more 
than one battalion shall in time of peace be called together at 
the same place, unless the said place be within the distance 
of forty miles from the residence of the persons drawn or 
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volunteering to serve. And no officer of higher rank than 
lieutenant colonel shall be employed and receive pay, when 
the militia of the peace establisment is assembled for discip- 
line, unless a sufficient number of battalions shall be as- 
sembled at any one place to require an officer of higher rank 
to command them, or where the said officer shall act as an 
inspector. 

10. The militia of the peace establishment, when assem- 
bled for discipline, shall be entitled to the same pay and ra- 
tions as the soldiers of the regular service of the United 
States, and their officers to the same pay, allowances, and 
emoluments, as officers of the same rank in the standing 
army; and shall receive in addition, one day’s pay for every 
twenty miles that the place of assembling may be distant from 
their usual residence. 

11. Each soldier and non-commissioned officer shall re- 
ceive, when first assembled for discipline, one rifle frock and | 
one pair of pantaloons, both of white drilled cotton, one pair 
of shoes, and one cap with regulation plate and pompon. 
New frock and pantaloons shall be furnished at the end of 
each two years of the service of the peace establishment, 
and new shoes every year. But if any of the draughted or 
volunteer soldiers, in bodies not less than one company, shall 
elect to furnish themselves with uniform clothing, then each 
soldier and non-commissioned officer shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, at the end of the eight years of service, a sum equal to 
that which the government now pays for the clothing of a 
soldier of the regular army for one year. The uniform of 
each battalion shall be prescribed by the governor of the 
state, but shall in no case be the same as that of any corps 
of the regular army. 

12. When the militia upon either establishment shall be 
called into service, the pay, rations, allowances, and emolu- 
ments of the several ranks, shall be the same as those of the 
regular army ; and in addition, such allowance for clothing as 
shall bear to the cost of clothing a soldier of the regular army 
for one year the same ratio that the time of service bears to 
one year, and the said allowance may be issued to them at 
their option in articles of clothing at the contract prices. 

13. Public notice shall be given of the time and place 
when the act of drawing the organized militia shall be per- 
formed, and the same shall take place publicly. Each person 
who shall be drawn or shall volunteer to serve, shall be served 
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with a notice, delivered to him personally or left at his usual 
residence, of the time and place of enrolment, and if he 
shall neglect there to appear, he shall be subject to the penalty 
of one month’s pay and rations, and in addition, to a fine of 
one mill on every dollar of the value of his real and personal 
estate; and if he shall continue to neglect to enrol himself, 
shall be subject to the same penalty and fine for each of the 
four years during which the service of the third and fourth 
classes on the peace establishment endures. And the said 
penalty and fine shall constitute a debt, which may be re- 
covered in any court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of 
the commander of the battalion as trustee, and the said fines 
shall constitute a fund to be expended by the said commander 
in providing uniform, clothing, and other necessaries, for the 
battalion. But the taxed costs and charges for collection 
of such penalty and fine shall not exceed four per cent. on 
the amount ; and the said debt shall have the same prefer- 
ence which is possessed by the government in other cases. 
And when a militia draught or volunteer shall have been en- 
rolled, he shall thenceforth be subject to military law, and 
may be punished by the sentence of a court martial, com- 
posed wholly of militia officers, for neglect to attend on the 
days appointed for discipline, or when called out by the pre- 
sident of the United States. But such court shall not have 
the power to pass sentence of death, or to inflict corporal 
punishments, except in cases of insurrection or invasion; nor 
shall it have power to sentence to imprisonment for a longer 
time than the militia shall be in actual service, either for dis- 
cipline or other purposes. 

14, Any emergency which may require the regular forces 
of the United States to be drawn from the posts and garri- 
son it usually occupies, shall be deemed to be a state of war, 
although hostility has not actually commenced; and it shall 
be lawful for the president of the United States to call from 
the nearest battalions as many of the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates, as may be necessary to occupy 
the posts whence the troops are withdrawn. 

15. Whenever the United States shall be invaded, or in 
imminent danger of invasion, from any foreign nation or Indian 
tribe, or when an insurrection against the laws of the United 
States has taken place, or is threatened, it shall be lawful for 
the president of the United States to call into active service 
such of the militia organized by this act as he may judge 
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necessary to repel such invasion or insurrection, and _his or- 
ders shall in the first case be directed to the governor of the 
state whence the militia is called, and on his failure forthwith 
to comply, the order may be directed to the officer command- 
ing the division, brigade, or battalion, which may be intended 
to be called out, who suall be bound to obey it, under penalty 
of such punishment as a court martial of militia officers may 
decree. And in case of an insurrection in any state against 
its own laws, it shall be lawful for the governor of the said 
state to call out any of the force organized by this act, unless 
the same be then in the service of the United States, in which 
case application shall first be made to the president of the 
United States, which it shall be his duty to grant, unless the 
public service forbid it. And the militia of the peace estab- 
lishment shall be bound to obey any such call forthwith, and 
the militia of the third and fourth classes, within the space of 
ten days from the time the order of the president shall be 
made known through the proper officer; and for disobedi- 
ence to such calls, the delinquent may, by the sentence of a 
court martial, composed of militia officers, be subjected to 
fine and imprisonment, the latter not to endure for a longer 
period than that for which the militia is called out. And 
the officer in command of the battalion to which the delin- 
quent may belong, may cause his arrest for trial, by a warrant 
issued under his hand and seal, but it shall be the duty of 
the party executing said warrant, to carry the person arrested 
under it before a neighboring justice of the peace, who shall, 
if required, examine whether the person so arrested be le- 
gally enrolled, and if it shall appear that he be not, the said 


justice shall have power to discharge from arrest; and it 


shall be the duty of all sheriffs, constables, and marshals, to 
aid in the execution of such warrants. 

16. No state shall be considered as having accepted the 
conditions of this act, which shall not, by law, exempt from 
the payment of all personal tax, general or municipal, the 

arties drawn or volunteering to serve as herein before pro- 
vided, or shall not exempt the said parties if volunteering 
to serve as infantry or artillery from all tax on real estate 
not exceeding in value one thousand dollars, or if serving as 
cavalry, from all tax on real estate not exceeding in value 
three thousand dollars, or shall not exempt said parties from 
the obligation to serve as jurors. 

17. The militia, when in service or called together for dis- 
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cipline, shall be armed, equipped, and furnished with camp 
equipage, by the states of which they are respectively con- 
tingents, out of the arms, etc., furnished for that purpose 
under the law for arming the militia; and where a state or 
territory shall not have received a sufficient supply of arms, 
accoutrements, and camp equipage, the proper officers of the 
general government shall take care to have such supply fur- 
nished as speedily as possible. 

18. Provision shall be made by law, in each state or terri- 
tory, for the appointment of an adjutant general, having such 
rank as the numerical contingent of the state may entitle him 
to, whose duty it shall be to receive from the battalions, bri- 
gades, or divisions, in which the embodied militia may be 
arranged within his state, returns of their numbers and 
condition, in proper military form, and transmit the same to 
the war department. 

19. The president shall appoint, in such cases as it may 
not interfere with the public interest, officers of the regular 
army of the United States to act as inspectors of the militia 
assembled for the purpose of discipline, and when such offi- 
cers cannot be spared from other duties, shall name from 
states other than that whence the contingent to be inspected 
is drawn, officers having the rank of colonel, for the purpose, 
and such officers shall receive, during their tours of inspec- 
tion, the pay and emoluments to which officers of the same 
rank in the regular army areentitled. It shall be the duty of 
such inspectors to make returns to the war department, and 
to the executive of the state to which the contingent belongs, 
of the state of discipline of the troops they have inspected. 

20. The officers of the first levy which shall be made un- 
der the law, shall be drawn or designated by the state autho- 
rities from the persons actually holding militia commissions, 
and no officer shall hold rank in the disposable force for more 
than four years in any one rank, at the end of which period, 
if not entitled to promotion, he shall be discharged. The 
officers in the subsequent levies shall be taken from among 
the persons drawn or volunteering to serve. Officers shall 
rise by seniority to the rank of lieutenant colonel only ; gene- 
rals and colonels shall be selected by the state authorities, 
from among the officers of next lower rank, when a vacancy 
occurs. 

21. The law shall not be construed to deprive the general 
government of the right, in time of war, of organizing a levy 
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en masse, or of calling for a larger contingent from the states, 
in proportion to their population, from those persons of mili- 
tary age who shall not have earned an exemption by the 
service herein directed. 

22. Any person drawn or volunteering to serve in the dis- 
posable militia, who may wish to change his residence, shall 
be entitled to receive, fromthe commandant of the battalion 
to which he belongs, an order to report himself to the com- 
mandant of the battalion within whose beat his new residence 
is situated, and such order shall in no case be refused. 

Such are the provisions which, with more of detail from 
Mr. Poinsett’s A vo and the addition of obvious enactments, 
will, in our view, subserve the important purpose of creating 
an efficient military force, and are liable to none of the con- 
stitutional objections which have been urged against his 
proposal. We must, in conclusion, express our admiration 
of the firmness with which he has risked his popularity, and 
urge him not to lose sight of the great features of his plan. 
The statesman who shall do away with the present burden- 
some and inefficient system, and shall be successful in fra- 
ming and carrying into effect one of less hardship and more 
efficiency, will be entitled to the enduring gratitude of his 
country. He will in after times rank with that Hamilton 
who re-established the lost credit of the states, and that Clin- 
ton who is deservedly reckoned the great father of internal 
improvement, to the entire exclusion of those statesmen, who 
have sought only the triumph of a party or personal aggran- 
dizement. 
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Arr. Il.— Principles of Political Economy. Part the Third — 
Of the Causes which Retard the Increase in the Numbers of 
Mankind. Part the Fourth— Of the Causes which Retard 
Improvement in the Political Condition of Mankind. By 
Henry Carey, Author of an Essay on the rate of Wages. 
Philadelphia: 1840. Lea and Blanchard. London: 
John Miller. S8vo. pp. 270. 


In a former number of our Review, the merits and defects 
of Mr. Carey, as a politico-economical writer, were fully 
canvassed. Parts three and four of the same work, which 
now demand notice, as they have little changed our views 
on either point, will consequently need a less detailed exami- 
nation, and leave us more free to carry out some important 
speculations Mr. Carey has left imperfect. Mr. Carey stands 
certainly among the most devoted and voluminous of Ameri- 
can writers upon political economy ; and we are pleased to 
see that his recent work has received the compliment, or the 
confidence, whichever it may be, of a simultaneous publica- 
tion at home and abroad. The general bearing of his rea- 
sonings on political economy, is sufficiently evinced in his 
two standing mottoes : 


“ All discord, harmony not understood.” — Pope. 


“God hath made man upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions.” — Ecclesiastes. 


—that freedom is the only fountain of national wealth, and 
that man’s natural desires are the spring head of that foun- 
tain, while all human laws, beyond those which give secu- 
rity, serve but to impede the free current, damming up its 
course, or changing its natural channel: thus we interpret 
his mottoes; and this, we are happy to say, is the safe and 
demonstrative theory of political economy maintained by him. 
Nor is this his only merit. From universal freedom in indus- 
try, he deduces universal peace among producers, as its natu- 
ral accompaniment, tracing all wars to the ignorance or ambi- 
tion of rulers; a “game,” therefore, which, when their 
people are contented, and can choose, “ kings,” he thinks, 
*¢ will no longer be permitted to play at.” Instead, therefore, 
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of finding in war, as Malthus and his followers have done, 
one of the great necessary preventive checks ordained by 
providence against over population in a country, our author 
sees in it, and rightly it seems to us, one of the most opera- 
tive causes of national poverty and want of food ; arguing on 
this point, and conclusively as we think, that if war were a 
remedy against that disease, then we should find the body 
politic better for its operation, and those nations consequently 
suffering least from want of food, by whom war was resorted to 
habitually and most frequently—that if, therefore, as a matter 
of fact, we find the reverse to be the case, and those nations 
the worst off for food where war comes oftenest to thin the 
population, and peace, on the other hand, the never jfailing 
attendant of abundance, then, in such case, we are justified 
in doubting, or rather in denying, a theory which thus runs 
in the very face of the facts it comes to solve. Mr. Carey 
is therefore of “‘ the peace party,” and so are we, and so we 
think, too, is political economy—not only the persuasive teach- 
er to all nations that will hear her, but the prolific mother also 
to all who will admit her into their councils of “ peace and 
plenty” to the great family of man. Had we nothing but 
the proverbial junction of the very terms “ peace” and “ plen- 
ty,” it would be sufficient, we should think, in the absence of 
all reasoning, to put down any theory that should venture to 
disunite them, inasmuch as it must be regarded as the expres- 
sion of the common experience of mankind. Nor do the 
moral merits of Mr. Carey’s reasonings stop here—he ap- 
proaches still nearer to the very fountain of moral truth, when 
he proceeds to lay down his rule, by the adoption of which 
these blessings are to-be secured by the nations of the earth. 
‘‘ The whole science of political economy,” says he, “ may 
be reduced to a single line— 


“ Do UNTO OTHERS AS YE WOULD THEY SHOULD DO UNTO You.” 


From the above abstract of Mr. Carey’s jal principles, 
it is obvious that we can have no quarrel with them; on the 
contrary, we deem them to be not only sound and useful 
truths, but we hold farther, that all writers maintaining them 
must have a beneficial influence on the popular mind of our 
country. Still, this is obviously not sufficient to constitute 
the sound scientific teacher. In him we demand and have a 
right to look for something farther. Political economy is not 
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merely, if at all, a science of ENps. These must be in 
accordance with man’s moral and higher nature; therefore, 
it may well admit a question whether political economy be 
not itself taught those ends, and receive, instead of being 
itself the teacher of them—that they are in fact the truths it 
sets out from, and not those which by its own deductions it 
reaches unto. Now, viewed in this light, political economy 
would appear to be not a governing science, teaching men 
their duty, and the ends after which society must labor, but 
a purely ministerial science, simply pointing out the way 
how, amidst the complications of human interests, society is 
to reach most safely and surely, ends already foreseen and 
predetermined. That, therefore, it is not the supreme legisla- 
tive power of society determining the law, as herein exhi- 
bited, but merely the judicial that applies it, or the executive 
that carries it out—that it is, in short, the scvence of wealth 
and not the science of virtue. 'The national march of these two 
may indeed be equal, as in free course perhaps it is; and it 
is all important to demonstrate such tendency; still, however, 
they advance under different banners, and are held to a sepa- 
rate allegiance. For ourselves, at least, we are not willing 
to learn morals from political economy, or to extract duty out 
of prudence; and therefore, we must have the countersign, 
before we can fully trust the teacher who identifies too closely 
national wealth with national well-being. Though godliness 
has the promise of the world that now is, as well as that 
which is to come, still we cannot but hold him suspect, un- 
til at least we have examined his premises, who reverses the 
order of this proposition, and takes as the proof of godliness 
the possession of the world that now is. This caution, 
however, we direct not specifically against our author, though 
we admit that his principles are somewhat open to it, but we 
speak generally as against the spirit of the utilitarian age in 
which we live, and the obvious tendency of our own demo- 
cratic institutions to run into such dangerous amalgamations. 

Setting aside this point, however, we proceed with the ar- 
— that brings us into a more definite and scientific col- 
ision with our author. We have already said or indicated, 
that in the scientific teacher of this science we must have 
something besides right premises and unquestioned conclu- 
sions; and that is, a sound logic uniting them together. Now, 
in this element of the teacher, Mr. Carey’s strength does not, 
we think, lie. His mind is evidently not a thoroughly discip- 
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lined one; he has not habituated himself to that rigid analy- 
sis of thought, and corresponding precision of language, which 
is essential to all analytic science, and which alone can 
give either conclusiveness to the reasonings of the teacher, or a 
trustful confidence to the mind of the reader and the scholar. 
On the contrary, we find his reasonings always vague, often 
inconclusive, and sometimes even, we cannot but think, in 
singular contradiction to the very data from which he sets out. 
Among the strange “non sequiturs’’ with which he persists in 
this, as in the preceding parts of his work, to puzzle the un- 
derstanding ofl his readers, may be taken as an instance, his 
repeated specific assertion: that national poverty and scanti- 
ness of food are necessarily connected with the cultivation of 
the higher or better soils, while riches and plenty of food arise 
from bringing into cultivation the inferior or poorer soils. We 
would refer to pages 97, 103, and 251, as first meeting our 
eye on opening the volume, in illustration of this his habitual 
mode of coupling together these incongruous propositions — 
incongruous we say, for surely he does not mean to imply 
that in the early stages of society men get less food from the 
soil BECAUSE they confine their labor to the superior soils; or 
that they get greater returns from land in its more advanced 
periods pecause the soils they then bring in are inferior. He 
does not surely mean this, for this were evidently absurd ; and 
yet, under the terms of his argument, such is necessarily the 
meaning forced upon his reader, and that not only by the 
false emphasis he studiously puts on this comparatively in- 
operative cause of a difference of yield, but still more by the 
false position in which he places it—reversing, in fact, the 
Dr. and Cr. side of the account of returns from soil. The 
correct statement would surely be, that notwithstanding” the 
superior soils alone cultivated in the early periods of society, 
and “ notwithstanding’’ the inferior soils to which they are 
forced in later periods, “ yet” that the actual returns to labor 
were increased, arising from other causes, more than coun- 
terbalancing thdse brought into operation. On this point, 
however, we cannot but think the error goes beyond lan- 
guage, and that some lurking prejudice against “ superior” 
soils lies still at the bottom of this false logic, making our 
author so vindictive, we may say, against them. A second 
perusal of the work has, in truth, solved this doubt in our 
minds, and exhibited the primitive source of this strange 
prejudice. Mr. McCulloch, it seems, in his Principles of 
NO. XIV.——VOL. VII. 40 
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Political Economy, (and with him agree Mill, Ricardo, Senior, 
and others,) had asserted, that the simple fact of inferior 
lands, which necessarily require a greater outlay of capital 
and labor to make them yield the same supply as those that 
are superior, being invariably taken into cultivation in the 
progress of society, ‘demonstrates (what is otherwise indeed 
sufficiently obvious) that in despite of improvements, the di/- 
ficulty of adding to the supplies of food is progressively augmented 
as society advances and population becomes denser.’ Upon this 
Mr. Carey argues rather illogically as follows: 


“ This argument is Jased upon the supposition that the return 
to Iabor decreases as resort is had to inferior soils, which is certainly 
not the case, as we have shown, we trust, to the satisfaction of the 
reader. The theory of population rests chiefly upon this theory of 
rent, and if the latter cannot be established, the former is left almost 
without support. With the extension of cultivation over inferior or 
more distant soils there is a daily increase in the return to labor,” etc. 
p- 68. 


In this passage, the italics are our own, and intended to 
illustrate, not only our general objection as above stated, of 
loose and inconsequential reasoning, but the source also of 
this special error. In the first place, the argument of his 
adversaries, as quoted by himself, is not, as he asserts, based 
upon the supposition that the return to labor decreases with 
resort to inferior soils; this proposition, on the contrary, is 
the conclusion which they draw from the Fact of difference 
of soil. Whether right or wrong in their judgment, a ques- 
tion into which we do not now enter, it is clear that this 
argument is not to be set aside without a more exact analysis 
than Mr. Carey here gives it. Again, he asserts, which is 
the main object of our quotation, the mutual dependance of 
the theories of rent and population on eachother; and as we 
think herein lies the nrnerne error of his whole system, we 
shall endeavor somewhat at large to disentangle this question 
from the snarl into which it has run, through want, as it seems 
to us, of sufficient analytic precision on the part of our author, 
as well as those he opposes, since both admit a necessary 
connexion between the two theories of rent and population. 

That error exists somewhere in their mutual process of 
reasoning, is in the first place evident, through their own 
conflicting demonstrations ; nor only so, but each party has 
brought its own opinion to the reductio ad absurdum, as we 
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propose now toshow. Malthus, McCulloch, Mills, Chalmers, 
and others, have demonstrated, to use their own arrogant term, 
that one of God’s most operative laws, the primitive com- 
mand, we mean, of increase and multiply, is one inconsistent 
with man’s well being on earth; that it tends necessarily 
to the deepest evils, moral as well as physical, and is there- 
fore a law of nature and of God, against which science and 
government are called on to erect their firmest barriers. 
Horrid beyond all conception are the pictures such writers 
give of the necessary results of the unchecked laws of 
population, when for the countless millions of its inhabitants 
the earth shall no longer afford even standing room, but they 
shall be seen clustering on and clinging to it, like mites upon 
a rotten cheese. Such are the impious, revolting images, 
with which even christian writers have ventured to clothe 
one of God’s holy commandments, demonstrating, by count- 
less figures, the fatal results that must follow obedience to it, 
omitting, as has been well said, only one element of the calcu- 
lation, that of an overruling and merciful providence. That 
some error must lie hid in such impious reasoning, there can, 
with the christian at least, be no question. Now, in opposi- 
tion to these theorists, comes our author, and admitting, as 
we see, what his adversaries argue upon, a necessary connexion 
between the theory of rent and that of population, proceeds 
to deny their conclusion simply by denying their premises— 
that is, he rejects their theory of population by rejecting 
their theory of rent. But in doing this he involves himself 
in equal absurdities with those he opposes. For not only 
does he run counter to the whole body of political econo- 
mists, in thus rejecting the theory of rent, but as he himself 
contradictorily admits, to what is universally acknowledged 
the fundamental principles of political economy. It (the 
theory of rent) is now, says he, the established doctrine 
of the science. p. 88. This of itself, we say, might well have 
made him pause and doubt his premises ; but this is not all, 
for denying rent to be the surplus of the superior over the 
mfertor soils in cultivation, which it demonstratively is, since 
there is no other conceivable reason why a man should 
willingly pay rent for one piece of land and not for another, 
except that the first yielded a greater return to his labor, and 
therefore madeit a matter of indifference whether he had the 
one with a rent or the other without a rent; denying this, we 
say, he was thrown necessarily upor an equivalent denial of 
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the very fact of such comparative returns, and thence, through 
zeal, into an absolute reversal of this fact, asserting habitually 
and explicitly, as we have seen, the verbal as well as the 
scientific absurdity, that sterility is the character of superior 
soils, and fertility of inferior ones, or in plainer terms, that the 
better soils are the worse soils, and the worse soils are the 
better ones. This incongruity of thought as well as language, 
running through all Mr. Carey’s speculations on these points, 
must, we think, strike at once every reader of his work, and 
as necessarily force upon them the conviction, that some 
hidden error must lie at the bottom of reasonings which thus 
entangle themselves in self evident contradiction. What 
that error is we now proceed to point out, shortly, but we 
trust satisfactorily. To get rid of his adversaries’ con- 
clusions, Mr. Carey has, we see, denied their premises—to 
overthrow Malthus’s and Mills’s revolting theory of popula- 
tion, he has denied their demonstrative analysis of rent, from 
which as they maintain, and as he admits, it necessarily 
follows. Now his error, as theirs, is one of logic. His denial 
should have been ad formam, not ad substantiam, to the con- 
nexion between their premises and their conclusion—to the 
fallacy of their reasoning, not to the truths from which they 
set out; he would thus have avoided the one absurdity 
involved in admitting their conclusion, without falling into 
the equally great absurdity involved in the denial of their 

remises. That this, and this alone, cuts the Gordian knot 
involved in this hostile argument, may be made, we think, 
demonstratively clear. That soils are by nature of different 
degrees of fertility, and so continue, in some proportion or 
other, under all their improvements, is an unquestioned fact. 
That with the advance of society, the inferior soils are 
brought in, and that the rent paid for the better are at once 
both the proof and the measure of their introduction, as 
already unfolded, is what no thinking mind can deny, and 
this is the whole theory of rent, thus inconclusively rejected 
by Mr. Carey. But from this, we say, does not follow 
Malthus’s law of population; to justify that deduction re- 
quires the demonstration of a new element, and one which 
the theory of rent does not determine, and cannot, and that 
is, that the progressive decrease of soils in natural fertility, 
shall be more rapid to diminish the returns to labor on land, 
than the progressive advance in man’s skill is to increase its 
fertility, that is, that the theory of population depends upon 
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the amount of yield from land, a question which the theory of 
rent, depending upon proportion of yield, does not touch. 
Actual amount, as being a matter of fact, is a question into 
which science does not and cannot enter, and it is upon this, 
and this alone, that the question of the advancing or receding 
comforts of the population of a country does and must stand, 
and is alone to be argued. Our conclusion, then, is, that 
although the i/ferior soil ina later stage of society, through 
increased skill, produce, as we fully believe it does, a double 
return to the same labor, that the superior soil had done in the 
earlier stage of society, still that this fact overthrows but the 
theory of population, without impugning in the slightest 
degree the analysis of rent, which stands a DEMONSTRATION, 
whatever be the actual ratio of increase or diminution. As 
to facts, therefore, we are agreed with Mr. Carey. We hold 
with him, that the advance of society ts the advance of 
comforts—that the znferior soils which society brings into 
cultivation ave more productive under advancing skill than 
the superior soils once were, and that, we say, settles the ques- 
tion, so far as the comforts of the population are concerned. 
A greater, and not asmaller yield, comes back to man’s labor 
from his native earth; but still it touches not the question of 
rent, which is the question, simply, of their comparative 
yield at the same point of tume; the better soils still bring 
back, what by nature they must, greater returns than the 
poorer ; and the surplus of that return belongs, as is evident, 
not to the laborer of the soil, but to the owner of the soil, and 
will be paid over to him voluntarily through the free gempe- 
tition of laborers uponland, and will be pocketed and enjoyed 
by him under the name of RENT, until some new and better 
term be found out. We can hardly hope to have made this 
dry matter of analysis as clear to our readers as we confess 
it appears to ourselves, and yet we trust we have not wholly 
failed. It is, at any rate, we assure them, the hinging point 
of Mr. Carey’s speculations, and must be mastered by his 
readers before those speculations can be rightly appreciated, 
either in their merits or deficiencies. Nor is its importance 
confined to Mr. C.’s volumes. The rateo-determining law 
between food and population is in truth the most fundamental 
question of the science, and the one that is now agitating all 
European governments as well as reasoners; and justly too, 
since they are trembling under the results of their own false 
practical decision of it. What our author, therefore, equally 
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with his opponents, has illogically solved, by giving each but 
the half truth which the other denied, we propose now 
to state in what we regard its scientific completeness, and to 
show the present all-important bearing of the right solution 
of it on the international interests of the old and new world. 
And for this we make no apology to Mr. C., as wandering 
from his work, since it is but carrying out his own principles, 
and will come in confirmation of his own patriotic con- 
clusions, which place the United States rrrsr in its present 
influences on the human species. Our views may be thus 
stated : 

I. The ratio of food to population is in a country at all 
times demonstratively a compound ratio; namely, that of the 
fertility of soil cultivated, and of skill, with its appliances of 
capital, in those who labor upon it. 

Corollary. The highest ratio of food to population, will 
therefore be found to subsist wherever the skill and capital 
of an old country are applied to cultivate the superior soils 
of a new one, as is now the case in the United States of 
America. 

II. The law of that ratio (mathematicé, its fluxion) will 
therefore be determined in each case by the relative deteriora- 
tion of soils which are called successively into use, and the 
relative advance of skill and capital in society for their culti- 
vation. The one tending to diminish, the other to advance 
the products of labor, and consequently the comforts of the 
community. 

Corollary. Asa local question, this ratio will vary with 
freedom, security, capital, wars, peace, etc.; but as a general 
question, will be found to be one of steady increase ; that is 
to say, advancing skill, capital, machinery, etc., being found 
more than an overmatch for the opposing causes of diminu- 
tion. So that, whereas, in the savage state, where superior 
soils alone are worked, all are on the brink of starvation— 
with advancing society the inferior soils are brought in, fewer 
are left so, and food and comforts increase for the mass of 
the community. 

Conclusion. CHEAP BREAD, AND PLENTY OF IT, IS, UNDER 
PROVIDENCE, THE LAW OF ADVANCING sociETy. This, 
however, presupposes a natural and not a restrictive poli- 
cy on the part of governments. Wherever impediments 
exist to a free exchange of bread stuffs, there is the natural law 
deranged —a new element of retardation is introduced, and 
according to its strength, it checks, impedes, or actually re- 
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verses the natural law of advancing plenty. Whether Eu- 
rope generally has not to answer this charge, and England 
in particular is not now reaping the fruits of such unwise 
policy, is the grave question to which, if our words could 
reach so far, we would now willingly turn the attention of 
those most deeply interested in it. 

The practical application of the above scientific conclu- 
sions, which, under exceptions already taken, are clearly ar- 
rived at by our author, is obviously to place the United 
States prominently forward as the granary of Europe, inas- 
much as the highest ratio necessarily subsists here among us 
of food to population, of yield to labor—a ratio so high as 
to go indefinitely beyond our own needs, enabling us with 
mutual benefits to supply half Europe with better bread aad 
at half price. As a matter of fact, our canals and rail-roads 
have but just tapped, as it were, those boundless reservoirs 
in the west, and we are already flooded by their products. 
The question then arises, (and itis one we wish our author, with 
his zeal for statistical calculation, had definitely taken up,) 
what will be the result to us and others of the advancing cul- 
ture of these our boundless fertile soils; and what blessed 
change might it not—7s it not destined, may we say, to pro- 
duce upon the peace of nations, upon the prosperity of Eu- 
rope, upon the amount of human enjoyment, wherever inter- 
change shall take place, when the warlike expenditures of 
the old world shall be transferred to the peaceful cultivation 
of the new; or even what is a more reasonable supposition, 
when its annual surplus capital shall take hold in earnest of 
our boundless wheat-bearing valleys, turning them at once 
into fruitful fields, and enriching Europe with its steady 
current of plentiful harvests! What would be the upshot, we 
ask, of such cheapening of bread in Europe? Could it any 
where be an evil—could it, on the contrary, be any thing but 
a good, to have better bread and at half price? Surely not, 
to those who eat it, and that is every one. Aor B, it is true, 
might complain of the loss of their monopoly ; but take the 
whole alphabet through, and there would surely be no doubt 
as to the answer. Europe, and its two hundred and thirty 
millions, would undoubtedly rejoice, whatever some corners 
of it might be inclined to say. But even in its monopolists 
we ask, England, for instance, how would it eventually ope- 
rate upon her? even, we say, as all previous sources of gene- 
ral good have been found to operate. She has ever. taken 
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her full share of the harvest, whoever were its first reapers, 
and generally the fullest share, even as her capital, skill, and 
industry, alike entitle and enable her todo. Thus; Spain, 
for instance, monopolized in America the production of the 
precious metals; but who among the nations of Europe got 
the greatest share when produced?— we answer, England. 
Again, English colonies threw off the yoke of England, but 
who, we ask, among European states, gained the most by their 
freedom? Was it France, or Spain, or Holland, who all had 
been their allies, or England, who alone had been their foe ? 
In spite of the actual loss, in spite of hostile feelings, it was 
still England, and that simply because she had the skill and 
capital that gave her the market. And so too, we say, would 
it be under this new change; her rental, it is true, would fall, 
at least for a time, but her profits would doubly rise; her 
landlords might indeed lose something, but her capitalists, her 
manufacturers, and her merchants, and all other classes, 
would gain much ; her poor, too, would be fed, and her agitators 
would be unheard, and chartism and socialism would be 
names forgotten in the land—and all through the magic of 
CHEAP BREAD AND PLENTY oF IT. We have indeed within 
our own New York state, experienced a striking illustration 
of this very point—the cheapening of bread stuffs benefit- 
ing those whom at first it threatened to destroy. The case 
we allude to, is that of the Erie canal, and its operation, im- 
mediate and final, on the Hudson river counties, from which 
it took away their old monopoly of grain. The cry was 
RUIN, but the result has been weEaLtTH. Never, indeed, were 
they so sos Seige as now; and the explanation of it is as 
unquestioned as the fact. It is due to the large share they 
have taken, and been enabled to take through their capital, 
skill, and position, in the increased amount of general pros- 
perity. But what is thus true of counties is equally true of 
states and empires; their interest is a common interest in 
making bread cheap, and increasing the sum total of bread 
throughout the world—that is a common stock, it belongs 
to no one, but out of it-each nation takes its share—a 
share in proportion to that which itself brings by industry, 
capital, and skill in all exchangeable ‘commodities. The 
ain itself may come from where it will, but the owner of 
it will be found where are the manufactures to purchase it. 
Under these principles, and they are the conclusions alike 
of science and of universal experience, we do unhesitatingly 
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maintain, that England herself is the party, certainly, at least 
in Europe, most deeply interested in carrying out this result. 
The share she now takes out of the productive industry of 
the world she would still take, and that share in the article 
of bread would be doubled or tripled according to the ratio 
of its increased cheapness of production on the fertile soils of 
America. The opposite principle assumes, on the contrary, 
that cheap bread is not her true policy, and we are immedi- 
ately involved in positions so- utterly untenable, as to be at 
once thrown back upon what we seek to avoid—free trade 
in bread. For if the cheapening of bread stuffs would be now 
to England a disadvantage, it must have been so at each 
previous step in their cheapening. Would she then, we ask, 
be willing to go back to former and greater restrictions? 
would she esteem it a blessing now to have the price doubled, 
or quadrupled, as it has often been before a coming harvest? 
And if not, why not? Upon what other possible ground can 
she place her refusal, than that the fall of price, through re- 
moval of restrictions, has been a benefit; and if a benefit 
thus far, why not a benefit farther? By what system of 
logic are the contradictory propositions to be at once main- 
tained, that cheap bread is both an evil and a good, a loss 
and a gain; that the England of one age grew rich by ma- 
king bread plenty, and the next by making it scarce. Nor is 
this the only absurdity of such policy. If this be true of 
bread—that all farther cheapening is to be deprecated — 
why not too of all other products of industry—all other ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life? Do Englishmen dread the 
cheapening of cotton goods, as they do of flour; and if not, why 
not? Is not every rail-road and canal and new piece of 
machinery an equivalent cheapening of the products of hu- 
man industry; and is there any other principle than this by 
which wealth has in any age accumulated, or society grown 
up to what it now is, or man been converted from the 
savage to the citizen? Again, therefore, we ask, upon what 
plea, either of reason or experience, is this ceaseless progress 
of improvement in society through cheapening of price to be 
now stopped, and that on the very article of primary im- 
portance to its farther advance — Foon for its growing popu- 
lation. 

We deem it impossible for an intelligent Englishman to 
look, however casually, into the history of the English corn 
laws, without seeing that there is something radically wrong 
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in them. What he cannot see or will not acknowledge in her 
present policy, through prejudice or self interest, he will yet see 
and acknowledge in every past exhibition of the very same 
policy, if in truth any sameness can be predicated of a sys- 
tem that has been, from year to year, perpetually shifting not 
only its means but its oljects.s Now as we know no cure 
for present blindness like the wisdom of the past, we will 
take the liberty of looking into this question a little, for the 
benefit of such reasoners as think that any modification of 
the present corn laws of England would involve on her part, 
a dereliction of principle) We make bold to say, there 
has been no principle in them. They began with the Con- 
quest, and were among the first fruits of arbitrary power in 
the island. Such was their origin ; and however benevolent 
the motive then or now, they have ever since been maintain- 
ed by power, in opposition to the popular will. The voice 
of the nation has ever been for free trade in corn—the deci- 
sion of the government has ever been against it—and the 
only principle unchanged in that shifting policy, known un- 
der the name of the corn laws of England, through seven 
hundred years, has been that of INTERFERENCE. Govern- 
ment regulates the corn trade, because the people are not the best 
judges of their own interest. But few words will be necessary 
to exhibit this vacillation. The earlier corn laws are found 
to be a direct contradiction to the latter, in principle as well 
as in practice. For the first half of this long period, that is, 
until the reign of Henry VI., the end proposed by the law 
was to bring down the price of corn—during the latter half 
it has been to sustain the price of corn; the former prohibited 
exportation, the latter gave bounties upon it—the former en- 
couraged importation, the latter prohibited or burdened it — 
the former looked to abundance of corn, and a low natural 
price, the latter to a bare sufficiency at an artificial, that is, 
a legally determined high price—the former looked to the 
interest of the nation, seeking a good end, though by injudi- 
cious means; the latter looked to a partial interest, that of 
landholders, thus seeking both a wrong end, and that by op- 
pressive means. Between such contradictory laws, there is 
surely no common principle. He, therefore, who proposes 
to defend upon principle the corn laws of England, must 
first choose which half of them he means. But to carry out 
this question, we will suppose our reasoner to make his choice, 
and adhere to the latter; but to which portion, we ask, 
of that portion, for the system has been ftom radically 
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half a dozen times at least within the latter period. Will he 
choose to defend duties laid upon exported corn, as was the 
law before the revolution of 1688 ; or bounties given to it, as 
continued to be the policy until 1815 ; or modified prohibi- 
tion, as since that date—for these are all opposite principles. 
Will he have the laws against regrating, engrossing, and 
forestalling corn, or not, for both have been maintained ? 
Shall a manbe put into the pillory for speculating in corn, as 
by statute he might be up to 1773; or left to the penalties of 
the common law, as he now is, a conviction, we observe, 
having taken place as late as the year 1800; or shall such 
law be scouted at, as in fact it is, as one of the grosser absur- 
dities of the system, too gross and too absurd to be enforced 
—for here too he must choose between discordant princi- 
ples. Or, passing by these anomalies, as what our supposed 
reasoner will, equally with ourselves, acknowledge to be the 
blunders of an age gone by, let us take him up upon what 
he conceives to be the settled policy of the present enlightened 
century, and of its eminent statesmen in England. But even 
here, too, he will find himself equally distracted by diversity of 
rules and regulations — the one destructive of the other, princi- 
ple fighting against principle. Will he hold, we ask, to the law 
as it now stands? He can only doit by contending against that 
of 1828, for which it is probable he then stood up with equal 
confidence, as the perfection of English policy ; and that, let 
him remember, he could then have advocated only by con- 
tradicting the law of three years before, which admitted 
Canada corn into England at a fixed duty, while that again 
was in express denial of the one of 1822, and that conflicted 
with the principles laid down in the actof 1815, and that 
again repudiated the reasoning of the act of 1804; while the 
whole of them, from beginning to end, even from the legislature 
receive the stamp of folly, whenever the parliament finds 
itself forced, as it often has been, by temporary and provi- 
sional acts, to relieve the kingdom from their ruinous opera- 
tion. We have gone through this outline of their history, to 
exhibit to our readers what all, perhaps, are not aware of, the 
baselessness, we mean as a system, of the English corn laws. 
The charge here against them, is not that its principles are 
false, but that it has no principles. Its very foundation, from 
the beginning, has been nothing but ignorant prejudices and 
partial interests; and as these have varied with years and 
centuries, so too has it shifted its ground, at each step fight- 
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ing as confidently against its former positions, as it and they 
did against common sense, acknowledging freely past error, 
but claiming with the same breath present infallibility. That 
Americans hold this to be an unwise or absurd policy, the 
Englishman will perhaps say is a conclusion dictated by their 
interest. We reply, that it is not necessary to cease to be 
an Englishman to recognise the folly of her corn laws. The 
mass of the nation has always felt them to be folly —her 
scientific reasoners to a man have united in demonstrating it 
—and the most statesmanlike of her statesmen, for the past 
half century, have neither feared nor ceased to proclaim it 
openly to their nation and to the world. Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Grant, (Lord Glenelg,) Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Robinson, (Lord 
Goderich,) Lord Grenville, each an eminent, and enlighten- 
ed, and patriotic statesman, have all stood up the advocates 
of science and freedom on these points, maintaining cheap 
bread and the interests of the nation, against dear bread and 
the profits of the landholders. The name of the last men- 
tioned more prominently recals to us the noble protest drawn 
up by him in 1815 against the corn law of that year, and en- 
tered, with the signatures of ten peers, on the journals of the 
house of lords. We give but its first ground of dissent, re- 
ferring every one to the paper itself, more especially every 
Englishman, who seeks either high authority or good argu- 
ment for the maintenance of England’s soundest policy — 
A FREE TRADE IN CORN. 


“ Dissentient 1. Because we are adverse in principle to all 
restraints on commerce. We think it certain that public prosperity 
is best promoted by leaving uncontrolled the free current of national 
industry ; and we wish, rather, by well-considered steps to bring 
back our commercial legislation to the straight and simple line of 
wisdom, than to increase the deviation by subjecting additional and 
extensive portions of the public interest to fresh systems of artificial 
and injurious restrictions.” —Journals, &c. 


We have said, and we think proved, that the corn laws of 
England do not stand on principles, for otherwise how could 
they conflict one with another? but they do stand on pre- 
judices, and those deeply operative. We go on to consider 
them. But first a few words as to their efficiency—whatever 
be the end sought by the corn laws, they are unquestionably a 
failure, for they have attained noend. We might argue this 
indeed from their ceaseless changes; for laws when wise 
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and efficient naturally become permanent. Now we have 
already seen how far this is from being the case with 
them; and we argue that their unceasing amendments 
demonstrate radical error. But to look at their claims more 
definitely, what end can be assumed which the cora laws 
may be said to have secured? Is it the permanent prosperity 
of the farming interest in England? Far from it. No 
interest has suffered greater or more frequent reverses— 
none so full of complaint. The majority, in fact, of the altera- 
tions of the law has been on their earnest prayer, as in the 
years 1804, 1815, 1821, &c., showing the ruin brought upon 
them as the law then stood. Nor has this been an incidental, 
but a necessary result. It belongs to all artificial protection 
of partial interests. Stimulated at one time into excessive 
production—then broken down by ruinous competition—then 
crying out for higher protection, to run again the same round 
under a new dose of that stimulus which has already 
ruined it. Such has been historically the result of the corn 
laws on the agricultural interests in England, and such 
scientifically we see must be the condition of every partial 
interest when artificially fostered. It is the lesson of history 
as well as science—permanent prosperity comes only from free- 
dom. Or again we ask, is an adequate supply of corn the 
end? This we have already seen, the corn laws do not 
secure to England. Frequent scarcities occur in it, and that 
sometimes for two or three years in succession, leading to 
large imports of corn from abroad as soon as the ports are 
opened, and an equivalent ruinous drain of bullion to pay for 
it. Then comes the outcry. We must enlarge our domestic 
agriculture—better give a bounty for home corn than pay gold 
for it abroad—amend the law. Now we say too, amend the 
law; but then it would be by abrogating it, and thus removing 
the cause of the evil. Open the ports at all times under a 
moderate specified duty, and there would be, nay, could be, 
no scarcity in England. Universal failure of crops, under a 
bounteous providence, is a phenomenon unknown in the 
world ; and wherever the earth was abundant, England 
would have her share. Nor would this be all. The bugbear 
which now affrights her capitalists, of the necessity of paying 
for foreign corn in bullion, would be removed. She would 
then pay for foreign corn as she now pays for foreign cotton, 
or the material of any other part of her regular trade, by the 
products of her own industry—by her manufactures. It is 
strange how blind on this point some, even of her clearest 
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headed statesmen are, reasoning as if there was some union 
in nature between corn and gold, some correlative necessity 
that an wmport of grain should be paid for by an export of bullion. 
Do they not perceive, we ask, that this necessity arises solely 
from foreign corn forming no part of the regular imports of 
England, and THEREFORE having no corresponding item in 
her regular exports—that it comes solely from the corn trade 
being a prohibited trade, except under peculiar circumstances— 
and that THEREFORE, when these unforeseen circumstances do 
occur, it creates necessarily a surplus debt, which can only 
thus be paid? Would not, we ask, the same result follow in 
any other article of prime necessity, touching which the law 
should prohibit all regular and foreseen trade. The neces- 
sary export of bullion, therefore, in return forcorn, is a_fuctitious 
necessity — but a mere creature of law, and with the law 
would cease. Let England but legalize the foreign corn 
trade as a portion of her general commerce, under any duty 
that will admit of its regular existence, and she may at once 
dismiss all fears as to her bullion treasure. Not a sovereign 
will quit her shores to purchase corn, any more than it now 
comes to purchase cotton. It will be left as bullion should, 
and under a free trade always will be left, (except in the pro- 
viders of it,) a measure of currency, and not an article of com- 
merce. This point of the bullion payment for corn well 
deserves to be carried out more fully than our limits here 
admit. Few fallacies, we think, lie deeper in the mind of 
an Englishman, for support of the corn laws, than this. 
Foreign corn and English gold are, in his imagination, con- 
vertible terms. Only prove to him that they have no other 
connexion than the very laws that are in question, and we 
cannot but believe that more than half his prejudices are at 
once removed that now stand against their removal. 

Clear as this point is, that in an established corn trade, 
England would export no bullion; it is most demonstrative, 
we think, as between the United States and her. Between 
England and the continent there is already a rivalry in all 
her manufactures; she is already, in truth, driven out of its 
market; an open corn trade with the continent to be paid for 
in manufactures, would, therefore, have to fight its way, by re- 
establishing what it has now lost—the command of their 
markets in manufactured goods. With America, on the con- 
trary, the path is open; the market waits her goods, and is 
willing to receive them to the fullest amount that she can 
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pay for them. It is goods, therefore, which America asks, 
and not bullion, in return for her grain; and were England 
at once to take all her surplus, not an ounce of gold would 
be demanded in return. This advantage, if it be one, is 
well worthy of being borne in mind by England—let them 
remember, too, that under their existing policy, it can be but 
atemporary offer. It is a benefit now proffered ; year by year, 
under the operation of their corn laws, it is passing. 

The last: point of supposable merit in the English corn 
laws, is to maintain uniform prices. In this end, however, 
they have pre-eminently failed, as all the facts of the case 
show, and when compared with the grain market of Holland, 
show also the reason. The price of grain in the English 
market exhibits but the productiveness of its own harvest, 
therefore it is variable, and that on a large scale ; the price 
in Amsterdam exhibits the average productiveness of har- 
vests throughout the commercial world, therefore it is com- 
paratively unchanged, the superior fruitfulness of one ma- 
king up for the comparative failure of another. 

In whatever light we view the corn laws, therefore, they 
are a failure ; and that radically, for already every possible 
modification has been tried of them. It is time, therefore, on 
the score of experience, for England to make a change. She 
owes it to herself—shall we not be justified in saying she 
owes it to the world, having tried so thoroughly the artificial 
and selfish policy, to make trial too of the more natural and 
liberal one. But to look at the prejudices that stand in the 
way: 

The first, is one that denies or doubts England’s obtaining 
cheap bread by the free trade. It holds the position that 
England wants not so much bread for her people as occupa- 
tion for them. How, it is asked, shall she support the sur- 
plus laborers, in addition to those she already is burdened 
with, which the cheap wheat of America will throw out of 
occupation on her inferior soils? With their reduced wages, 
will not even cheap bread be dear? The answeris, that the 
objection runs upon a fallacy. The wages of labor 
in a country are, at all times, a question of its capital, and 
not at all of the occupation to which that capital calls it; 
and as the capital of England is not reduced by a free trade 
in corn, so neither will wages, nor the employment of labor in 
it; but on the contrary, such trade, by raising all profits of 
capital, through increased cheapness, first of bread, and then 
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of all products of industry, will enlarge the fund out of 
which wages are paid, and, advancing more rapidly than 
before, will either necessarily raise wages, or else employ 
more laborers. Or, if the question be, in what it will em- 
ploy them; the answer is, in whatever form of productive 
industry the new trade shall demand. The power of pur- 
chase in England by America will be increased, and conse- 
quently the extent of her purchases. She will have new 
treasure wherewith to buy, and will therefore buy propor- 
tionably. Thus it is, that old forms of manufacturing indus- 
try will be enlarged in England, and new ones introduced and 
a new stimulus given to production, until the nation find once 
again, as she has repeatedly found in times past, that freedom, 
and not restriction, is the secret of wealth ; and that cheap 
bread is identical with peace at home and the extension of 
her markets abroad, with the comforts of the laborer, with 
the profits of the capitalist, and with the only solid prosperity 
of the nation—solid, we say, inasmuch as resting on no ar- 
tificial basis, it is not liable to be overthrown. 

The second objection to our free reasonings, shifts the 
ground of the argument from cheapness of bread, which is 
acknowledged to be a blessing, and to be the natural result 
of free trade in corn, shifts it, we say, to what is undoubtedly 
a higher question—that of political safety and national in- 
dependence. ‘“ England,” say they, “must raise on her own 
soil and at any cost, a requisite amount of grain, at least in or- 
dinary seasons, for her own population. She is not to be left 
dependant for an article of primary importance —nay, rather 
one essential to her existence, on the caprice or hostility of the 
foreign grower.” As the former fallacy was one of igno- 
rance, so may this be termed one of malevolence ; and if 
acted upon as a principle, and carried out, as all principles 
should be, to their farthest conclusions, would, step by step, 
send back society, not only to the poverty of the savage state, 
but to all its sullen malignities. ‘ Bellum omnium contra 
omnes.” 

It were easy to trace out the folly of such churlish inde- 
pendence, and to exhibit England weakening her resources 
through husbanding them too suspiciously, but it may more 
readily be demonstrated by the facts of history. 

Take that of Holland, for instance. From the first day 
of her political existence, has Holland drawn from foreign 
trade three fourths of the grain needful for her population. 
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For three hundred years has Holland thus lived and thus 
flourished—fighting through a revolutionary struggle with the 
greatest power in Europe, for a period of two generations— 
contending single handed in after times with England in the 
bloom of her strength — with France in the pride of her glory 
—and sometimes, as in our own day, standing up manfully 
for her rights against combined Europe. And with what re- 
sult, we ask, has this risk of starvation been run? With this, 
and be it forever remembered as putting to shame such 
baseless argument: Holland, alone, of all the countries in 
Europe, has never been near to starvation ; she, alone, has 
never suffered famine, or even been frighted by scarcity. 
Her grain markets have ever been the cheapest in price, the 
steadiest against fluctuation, and the most abundant in sup- 
ply, so that she has been at all times a shipper of grain, 
through the surplus poured into her free ports, to those less 
wise nations who have vainly sought plenty on the more self- 
ish plan of never being dependant for it upon others. 

Even within the period of its revolutionary struggle, such 
was its position. ‘Amsterdam,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“is never without 700,000 quarters of corn, none of it the 
growth of Holland; and a dearth of only one year in any 
other part of Europe enriches Holland for seven years.”— 
Miscellaneous Works, Vol. 2. Trade and Commerce with the 
Hollander. 

A later celebrated work—Richesse de la Hollande, in 1778, 
goes still farther in admiration of their wise economy. Its 
emphatic words are: ‘“ Que la disette de grains regne dans 
les quatre parties du monde ; vous trouverez du froment du 
seigle et d’ autres grains 4 Amsterdam; ds n’y manquent 
jamais.” 

The result of all this was, to Holland, wealth and power, 
such as the world had never before seen concentrated. 
During the greater part of the seventeenth century, the 
foreign commerce and navigation of Holland was greater, 
as the historian tells us, than that of all Europe besides ; and 
yet the country which was the seat of this vast commerce 
had no native produce to export, nor even a piece of timber 
fit for ship building. All had been the fruit of industry, 
economy, free trade, and a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. In the long run, a state of such narrow limits 
cannot hold the pre-eminence ; therefore has Holland com- 
paratively fallen. Sufficient, however, isit, for our argument, 
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that free trade in corn, once turned that marsh not only into 
a garden, but for a hundred and fifty years maintained it the 
commercial emporium of Europe, and has never ceased to 
secure for its inhabitants an abundance of cheap bread, at 
steady prices, even while the growers of it were themselves 
in want. How different is the picture, (asto her corn market, 
Wwe mean,) presented by England, with all her superior ad- 
vantages! Cutting herself off, as by her corn laws she has 
done, from the common bounty of Providence, she has been 
ever liable to al] the ruinous fluctuations of her own domestic 
harvest—now a glut in her grain market—now a scarcity— 
now afamine. Within the present century, at least five times 
has she been on the brink of starvation, demanding as often 
a modification of her laws to meet the emergency. Within 
the same time prices have fluctuated nearly threefold ; from 
£6 5s. 5d., the Winchester quarter for wheat, as in 1812, to 
£2 3s. 3d., as in 1822. To estimate the pecuniary loss sus- 
tained by England under the operation of these laws, is not 
an easy task. The injury arising from ruinous fluctuation, 
is of course not a calculable item; that, however, arising 
from increased price, may be measured upon the average 
quantity consumed. Taking that amount at 60,000,000 
quarters, (McCulloch’s estimate some years since was 
52,000,000,) every shilling added to its price by restric- 
tion, would be equal to a tax imposed upon the nation of 
£3,000,000, and supposing the average rise to be equal to 7 
shillings, (McCulloch’sestimate,) the actual annual loss to the 
nation would amount to the enormous sum of £21,000,000. 

But the advocate of the corn laws has another objection to 
their removal. It would, say they, ruin the agriculture of 
England. But what, we ask, has it done in the Netherlands ? 
Let such arguer, we say, visit that garden of Europe, and 
judge for himself; and when he there sees every foot of land 
made productive under the hand of labor, and even soils 
destined it would appear by nature to perpetual sterility, 
through patient industry, and the blessing of cHEAP BREAD, 
turned to profit, (such soils, for instance, as in England re- 
main uncultivated to the extent of millions of acres,) then will 
he receive a practical answer to his doubts on this point, and 
have, at least, one barrier removed from the rightful decision 
of the question at home. 

Now it is somewhat strange, and to us, as American 
economists, not very flattering, that from our own chief 
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magistrate should have recently come the authority most 
quoted against ourselves in this matter. In the late decisive 
vote in the British house of lords, against the introduction of 
American corn, we find, according to the London Spectator 
of June 11th, Lord Melbourne quoting Mr. Van Buren to this 
effect. ‘I lay great stress,” said his lordship, “on Mr. Van 
Buren’s opinion, of the hazard of depending upon foreign 
nations for a supply of corn.” So much, we say, for our 
rulers making their state papers political essays, and teaching 
false science besides, to have it cast in our teeth by foreign- 
ers, as if it were the recognised judgment of the nation. 
But whatever be the strength or the weakness, politically 
speaking, of the corn laws of England, they tied, so long 
as they shall stand, a monument of ignorance in the eyes of 
the political economist, false in reasoning, and baseless in 
principle. 

But of this state of things, what is to be the result? one 
of two consequences, we think, must necessarily follow. 
Under the great and increasing superabundance of American 
bread stuffs, England has but two choices, and America, at 
present, waits her choice—either to take our grain, upon a 
fixed and moderate duty, a principle already admitted in her 
temporary act of 1825, which is the only condition on which 
a permanent national trade can exist, and thus retain, with 
constant enlargement, the United States as a market for her 
manufactures ; or persisting in her corn laws as they now 
stand, to close her accounts as rapidly as may be with her 
best customer, and to see in her henceforward a rival manu- 
facturer, both at home and abroad. ‘The alternative is a 
simple, clear, and necessary one. Cheapness of bread is a 
bounty, alike upon foreign trade and upon home manufac- 
tures, and which shall predominate, depends upon the course 
adopted abroad in relation to us. Our wheat will not, how- 
ever, be long upon our hands, before it begin to sprout up 
in the form of cloth, hardware, china, and all other shapes of 
comfort and luxury, for which, abroad, if foreign markets 
admitted it, it would be the payment. As that trade now stands 
with England, it is indeed one of utter dependance. England 
is willing to sell to us, but unwilling to buy from us. 
America is willing, now, at least, both to buy and sell. The 
only possible form of trade, in the mean time, between such 
parties exchanging unequally, must be one of large and 
increasing credits—such as ours has long been with England, 
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and such as it must be again, if trade is ever widely re- 
established under the existing state of things. But of such 
enlarged restoration, there is much room for doubt. Thereis 
distrust and disinclination on both sides. England now reasons, 
as she has lately acted, most unwisely, with regard to the 
past crisis, of which she herself was the moving cause. 
Even, therefore, should England now be willing to re-estab- 
lish things as they were, it is still a question, whether her 
ruined debtor can so easily forget and forgive—or rather, 
whether the American trader and agriculturist will not prefer to 
seek their market where they are not exposed to such ruinous 
caprice ; and that is in the domestic exchanges of their own 
country. It is idle to suppose such feelings not to exist in 
the United States, and that very widely too; and if so, then, 
as likely to display themselves, if matters continue as they 
are, certainly in the determination of much individual capital 
and enterprise, and it may be in some decided form of 
national policy—a new tariff; perhaps, or prohibitory duties 
tending to hasten the change, by making profitable all such 
conversion of national industry. That such coming change, 
over our country, is even now “ casting its shadows before,” 
no observant American can doubt. For ourselves, we hail 
it not with pleasure; for such isolation, between countries 
once named ‘ mother and daughter,” accords neither with our 
feelings nor our judgment. But still, we witness it without 
surprise, as being the natural, we might almost say, the neces- 
sary result of the recent financial course pursued by England, 
and of her present determination to hold on to the exclusion 
of American corn. Such policy, while at the same time she 
withholds her long accustomed American credits, not only 
awakens such inclination, but at the same time renders, in our 
judgment, some such countervailing policy almost inevitable. 

Again, therefore, we repeat, England has the alternative 
before her— AMERICAN CUSTOM WITH AMERICAN CORN}; Or, 
AMERICA A RIVAL INSTEAD OF A CUSTOMER ; a rival too, not 
only in supplying her own home consumption, but as meet- 
ing the English manufacturer in every port, anticipating him 
in every foreign demand, and in spite of inferiority of capital, 
contriving to undersell him in every market, and in every 
form of manufacture, through superior industry, enterprise, 
economy of labor, and, to crown all, superior cheapness of 
bread. What would be the eventual result of such competi- 
tion in foreign markets, England may even now judge, for 
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she knows well, that wherever the American capital and 
skill have already taken firm hold of any manufacture— 
whether fostered in it by our own laws, or forced to it by 
those of England—the American manufacturer has driven, 
or is driving, his English rival out of every open foreign mar- 
ket; and we doubt not, in many articles, at this present mo- 
ment, could successfully drive him from his own. In the 
coarser cottons, for instance, and some of the hardwares, 
America is able now to undersell the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Birmingham at their own dvors—and can put 
up, as she is putting up, machinery in their mills, and loco- 
motives on their rail-ways, cheaper, and not only cheaper, 
but better, than the best English establishments can now af- 
ford to do the same work, and that under all the disadvan- 
tage of freight. If such, then, be the result of incidental 
competition between the two manufacturers, what will it be 
when awakened by national jealousy, sharpened by all the 
zeal of individual rivalry, and aided by the acknowledged 
superiority of American mechanical talent. The result will 
be little less, we think, in a very few years after their estab- 
lishment, than a complete transfer of its present manufactu- 
ring monopoly from England to America, and with it not a 
small but a large share of that very surplus capital she now 
husbands so carefully. What political change must accom- 
pany or follow such financial revolution in England, no Eng- 
lishman can contemplate, we think, without dread, and no 
philanthropist or christian without sorrow. For England to 
wane from her long acknowledged supremacy, will be trial 
enough for a proud people ; for her to fall into anarchy would 
be, even to the mind of an American, like striking the sun 
from the moral firmament. Let her then, we say, be wise 
in time; let her by freedom of exchange prolong her date of 
present empire, and by colonizing the West, identify herself 
with coming greatness ; by her surplus capital and labor, ex- 
pended on soils far more fertile thar cr own, let her increase the 
joy of starving millions in Europe; let her science guide, let her 
arts adorn, let her religion bless, the rising wilderness ; and 
then, whatever be the date assigned to the fortunes of Old 
England, the continent of the new world will still preserve 
her name, her lineage, her fame, her language, and her faith, 
and be to the coming generations of men what her ancestral 
land has already been to her—a MOTHER OF MANY NATIONS. 
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Art. III.— Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Edited by the Executors of his son, John, Earl of 
Chatham, from the original manuscripts in their posses- 
sion. In four volumes. London: 1839. John Murray. 


Tue friends of virtual representation have often boasted, 
that the most distinguished of their opponents have dated 
their rise from a rotten borough. The elder Pitt, at the age 
of twenty-seven, came into parliament from Old Sarum, a 
seat which his brother had just vacated, and to which he 
possessed indefeasible claims. The ministry of Sir Robert 
Walpole was then at its flood. For twenty years it had held 
undoubted possession of the votes of the house of commons, 
and the affections of the sovereign; sothat, by its subservience 
to the one, and its corruption of the other, it had obtained 
what seemed to be a freehold on the government for the 
lives of two of its monarchs. We do not impute to Sir 
Robert Walpole the full measure of the corruption of his ad- 
ministration. He held office at a time when nothing but the 
highest abilities, or most vigilant management, could preserve 
a ministry from destruction. All party landmarks had been 
torn away on the triumph of the Hanoverian family, and he 
found that as every political quack around him was out-bid- 
ding him in the market, the only way to make his prescrip- 
tions go down, was to gild them. His ranks were continu- 
ally exposed to defection, because there was no enemy at 
hand to render union necessary. He found himself raised, 
by the unexpected death of Queen Anne, from a position in 
a small and hopeless minority, where he was excluded not 
only from office, but from court, into the highest office of state, 
backed not only by the favor of his sovereign, but by the 
confidence of the kingdom. The tory party, after the ac 
cession of George I., had no ground of hope, except through 
the expulsion of the reigning family. However attached the 
king may have been to their creed, he was compelled from 
necessity to respond to that of their opponents. The bill of 
recognition in 1690, the repeal of the non-resisting act, the 
act of settlement, and the oath of abjuration, had left to the 
tories no alternative but whiggism or jacobitism. They 
were thrown into a position which involved them, if they 
kept their ground, in the grossest inconsistencies. Their 
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old maxim had been—pro lege, pro rege. But the king and 
the law were marshalled against them. They found their 
adversaries in possession of the very fortifications which they 
had themselves erected. We cannot, therefore, blame 
George I. for throwing himself wholly into the hands of 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Townshend. To have formed 
an administration of Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Oxford, 
would have been at the time impossible ; and the construc- 
tion of a broad basis government, as it is said to have been 
his first intention, would have been an act of suicide, which 
would have determined at once his reign and his safety. The 
jacobite ministry of his predecessor might have changed sides 
once more, and have placed the German elector in the shrine 
where they had been deifying the French refugee. But to 
have clustered round the altar a mixture of his enemies and 
his friends—to have collected together at the same table, men 
who had been hurrying each other to the scafflold— would 
have desecrated the office to which he was called, and de- 
stroyed the government which he was upholding. William 
III., with his great abilities, had found himself incapable of 
the task of balancing parties, and Queen Anne had died of 
the attempt. But in those days, statesmen struggled for 
pensions for themselves —in the time of George II., for crowns 
for their princes. Many a cup still trembled to the toast of 
the Pretender. The “gallant Murray” had raised his clan, 
and the duke of Ormond stood at the head of his regiment in 
the flush of Jacobite loyalty, while Sir William Wyndham, 
in the house of commons, sneered at the character of an Eng- 
lish king, “‘ whose only infelicity was his utter ignorance of the 
English language and constitution.” All the spirit of the 
English church was with the Stuart. Atterbury was his 
primate, as Laud had been his grandfather’s ; and unlike as 
they were in the complexion of their morals, they were the 
same in the object of their ambition. With the Jacobites 
battling against him, with the tories by the road side, with 
the clergy shriving his opponents, it was the necessity, and 
not the fault of George II., that he threw himself, body and 
soul, into the hands of the whigs. 

There could, however, have been no disaster so injurious 
to Great Britain, as the total extinction of all party differ- 
ences, which followed the Pretender’s defeat. Every body 
became a whig, and as nobody remained to twit whiggism 
with its inconsistencies, every whig became a staunch be- 
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liever in the infallibility of the royal family. Sir Robert 
Walpole saw that he could very easily be beaten in his loy- 
alty, in a race so crowded; and he supposed, consequently, 
that the only way that he could retain his office, would be 
by the partiality of the crown, and the corruption of the 
commons. ‘There was no great national enthusiasm to car- 
ry the minister through. ‘There was no great national ob- 
jects for him to attain. The a cared very little whether 
Sir Robert or Lord Townshend should cage the old king ; 
or, when Sir Robert had him fairly in keeping, whether Mr. 
Pulteney should set him free. They saw that it became a 
battle of purses and not of principles. They had achieved, 
they thought, the greatest enterprise ever yet achieved by a 
people—the establishment, without bloodshed, of a consti- 
tutional government by constitutional means. The conse- 
quence of their apathy was, that the first house of commons 
that sat under the new dynasty, chosen, as it was, for three 
years, at the regular expiration of its term voted itself in 
again, and without the consent of its constituents, without 
even their counsel, assumed to itself, after its jurisdiction was 
expired by its natural course, the province of enacting laws 
for four years longer. We only wonder that it did not take 
another stride, now that it had put on the ten league boots, 
and extend what had been merely a step, into a regular 
march. There was a project, indeed, in the first septennial 
parliament, when near the close of its second period, for re- 
novating it again from its ashes, but as the proposition sprang 
only from a few discontented members, who had not suc- 
ceeded in securing their re-election, it was speedily over- 
thrown.* 

We do not wonder that Sir Robert Walpole, by the close 
of his career, had lost all faith in his fellow men. ‘ Read 
me any thing else but history,” said the dying statesman to 
his son; ‘any thing else is true.” He had corrupted the 
chastity of the state, and complained that its waywardness 
was inherent. We shall not repeat his coarse saying about 
patriotism, which only shows how soon a naturally honest 
and independent character can cramp its limbs by walking 
on crutches. Want of faith was Sir Robert Walpole’s fun- 
damental error. He forgot the love of his youth. It had 
carried him from his prison, but he neglected it in his pre- 


* Parl. Hist., vii. 292. Coxe’s Wal., ii. 217. 
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miership. Had he stuck to the moderate and constitutional 
maxims he set out with, though he would have subsidized 
fewer German princes, or pensioned fewer members of par- 
liament, he would have relieved England from many a debt 
and difficulty which has since encompassed her. 

It is difficult, we confess, to detect the leading measures 
of the Walpole administration. Peace abroad, and good 
will at home, were probably its objects. The means it 
took, it must be confessed, were sometimes rather out of 
place; but we must remember that it was his majesty’s fa- 
vorite amusement to play at tennis with German principali- 
ties, and nothing relieved his spirits so much as a continental 
squabble. It was not from a natural ferocity of temper, that 
George I. spent his energies in so strange an outlet; but 
from the tendency of his early associations, which were ga- 
thered chiefly in the Hanoverian stables. The same dislike 
of father to son, which prevailed so long in the family, was 
manifested by the princess Sophia to the electoral prince, 
so that the doctrine of repulsion always carried the heir ap+ 
parent to the place farthest possible from the palace or the 
council. 

It is true, that subsequently there were a few bills of a 
narcotic character passed—moderate test acts, with their 
horns cushioned, and mild suspension of habeas corpus acts, 
with their claws tied, so that the effect which they produced on 
the people was that of profound sleep, and consequent inat- 
tention to what Sir Robert and Queen Caroline were doing. 
It is true, also, that they gave in their sleep a clumsy blow 
to the bill for the perpetuating of the house of lords, by 
placing it out of the reach of the king’s majesty, or the mi- 
nister’s intrigues. In the palace, the old king and his son 
quarrelled, as their ancestors had done before them; and 
when the son came to be king, he followed their example. 
Sudden removals took place; the princess, on the approach- 
ing birth of an heir apparent, was hurried away from the 
royal roof; the king was on the point of sending a regiment 
to bring her back, and was only prevented by the consider- 
ation of the delicacy of her situation; and when Queen 
Caroline visited her daughter-in-law after the birth, angry 
glances passed to and fro, and Prince Frederic even 
growled when his mother spoke to him, instead of answering 
her ; but when she passed down to get into her carriage, he 
pressed forward in presence of the crowd, and knelt down 

NO. XIV. — VOL. VII. 43 
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in the dirt to kiss her hand in the plenitude of royal affection. 
Five years after, when the king was playing cards with his 
Germans, a messenger came suddenly in with a message 
from the court physician; the king immediately turned pale, 
and leaned over to Lady Yarmouth, and whispered, ‘ JI est 
mort.”’ Queen Caroline heard not of it ull next morning, for 
the death was so sudden that they feared to break it to her in 
her illness; but it is said that from that hour her natural affec- 
tion returned, but her natural cheerfulness deserted her. 
There was also an occasional fluttering as the king deserted 
one favorite and took another; courtiers gathered around 
the new comer, and caressed her, and flattered her, and tried 
to make her a decoy duck to entrap the old king into their 
nets; but Sir Robert Walpole placed his reliance on the 
queen, and through the constant influence they exerted, he 
retained his power. 

She always affected, if any body was present, to act 
(and he liked she should) the humble, ignorant wife, that 
never meddled with politics. Even if Sir Robert Walpole 
came in to talk of business, which she had previously settled 
with him, she would rise up, courtesy, and offer to retire ; 
the king generally bid her stay, sometimes not. She and Sir 
Robert played him into one another’s hands ; he would refuse 
to take the advice of the one, and then when the other talked 
to him again on the same point, he would give the reasons 
for it, which had been suggested to him ; nay, he would some- 
times produce as his own, at another conversation with the 
same person, the reasons which he had refused to listen to 
when given him. He has said to Sir Robert, on the courtesies 
of the queen, “‘ There, you see how much I am governed by 
my wife, as they say Iam! Ho! ho! it is a fine thing, 
indeed, to be governed by one’s wife.” “Oh! Sir,” replied 
the queen, “ I must be vain, indeed, to pretend to govern your 
majesty.” But in the mean time, the mass of the people 
cared little for court factions, and little more for parliamen- 
tary intrigues ; for they had dropped, for a while, into the 
hands of the minister and the queen, the liberty which they 
had waded so far to purchase. 

It is said, that Queen Caroline was atone time very anxious 
to close up the grounds now called the Regent’s Park, so as 
to make them a hunting-ground for herself and her children. 
Sir Robert was asked by her, what would be the cost of such 
a change. The answer was: only a crown, madam. A 
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trifling assumption would have raised a rebellion, which the 
grossest usurpation might have failed to excite. 

The correspondence in the volumes before us, virtually 
commences with the formation of what was called the broad- 
bottomed administration in 1746, in which Mr. Pitt was pay- 
master of the forces. That his attendance at the house of 
commons must have been regular, and his share in its busi- 
ness important, we can gather from the fact that so respon- 
sible a situation was given to him ata period so early. The 
parliamentary history reports speeches said to have been 
delivered by him in the debates which precede the succes- 
sive defeats of the Walpole and Carteret administrations ; but 
no confidence can be attached to its authority. Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Murray brandish at each other, with equal dexterity, 
dilemmas, whose antlers are identical, and arguments, whose 
frame-work bears a surprising similitude. A burst of elo- 
quence from Mr. Fox, is followed by one so like it from his 
great rival, that we cannot but suspect that they were both 
coined in the same mint. Mr. Pelham loses his familiar 
caution, and boasts and fumes very unguardedly ; Bubb 
Doddington speaks like a patriot, and Charles Townshend 
like a sage. We have noconfidence in such representations, 
however well the mimic may assume the dress, and imitate 
the gestures of the character he represents ; the same coarse 
face and narrow features peer out from beneath the hood. 
The harlequin and the hero are mounted on the same stilts, 
and wear the same patchwork. But when we turn from the 
reports to the letters—to what the men did themselves, from 
what other men said they did—the similarity fades away, 
and Mr. Pitt and the duke of Newcastle assume, at a touch, 
their native greatness and their native littleness. 

‘“‘ The duke of Newcastle,” wittily said Lord Wilmington, 
“loses half an hour the first thing every morning, and all 
the rest of the day in trying to catch up toit.” He livedina 
continual bustle ; and as his bustle was always inefficient, he 
lived ina continual fret. Jealous of every body, not from a 
consciousness of neglected abilities on his part, but from a 
conviction that his station was far above his deserts, and that 
nothing but the most watchful cackling could preserve his 
citadel from being stormed. He was jealous even of his 
brother, whose interests were always, and necessarily, his 
own. Atthe time the duke of Newcastle was secretary of 
state, Henry Pelham was chancellor of the exchequer, so 
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that together they swept the government board. Mr. Pelham 
had not been so spoiled, and was therefore more respected 
than his brother. His parliamentary powers were certainly 
of an order above mediocrity, his habits of business exact, 
and his parliamentary influence extended. After no other 
rivals remained for the duke to hate, he took to hating Mr, 
Pelham. Like the Irishman in the fair of Ballawno, he 
seems to have lived in a continual state of assault and battery. 
Mr. Pelham does his best to quiet him, but he ascribes his 
pacific exertions to the insidious exertions of his enemies. 
At length Mr. Pelham is obliged to give in to the duke’s 
suspicions, and to agree with him that the king and all the 
royal family are conspiring against him ; that the support of 
the house of lords is entirely ironical, and the house of 
commons have no other view than to get his money. The 
duke of Newcastle hates Mr. Pitt as honestly as he hates any 
one else, but has discernment enough to find out that he is 
not the man either to deceive or to be deceived. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Pelham to his brother, shows the relations 
which existed between Mr. Pitt and themselves, as well as 
the soothing treatment to which the duke was submitted. 


Henry Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle. 

“T have had a long discourse with Pitt. Heseems mighty happy 
with an opinion that his interposition, and his truly friendly offices, 
have had a good effect in bringing you and me nearer to each 
other. I most sincerely desire you to go on in your correspondence 
with him, with all the frankness and cordiality you can ; I do so in 
all my conversations with him. I think him, besides, the most able 
and useful man we have amongst us; truly honorable, and strictly 
honest. He is as firma friend to us as we can wish for; and a 
more useful one there does not exist.’”"— Newcastle Papers. 


But the jealousies between the brothers were soon ended 
by the sudden death of Mr. Pelham. The duke of New- 
castle looked about in vain for a successor ; distrusting Fox, 
fearing Pitt, he entreated Murray; but found that the 
caution of the last held him back from accepting a situation, 
which the rapacity of the first had clutched at. Mr. Pitt 
stood aloof from the struggle. He knew what were his 
deserts, and nothing less would he receive. The king’s 
anger, the king’s dislike, were placed before him by the wily 
premier as an insurmountable barrier in his career. He 
tried not to remove it. It was always his object rather to be the 
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minister of the state, than the servant of the monarch. The 
day, he felt, was coming, when the imbecility of the Pelham 
administration would render them incapable of relieving the 
country from the difficulties in which they had involved it ; 
and when that day had arrived, the necessity, and not the 
choice of the monarch, would give him the seals. The people 
were beginning to feel that it was time that one should appear, 
who could collect and chain together the scattered energies 
of the state. England in sixteen years had lost the character 
which centuries had given her. Under the mask of native 
dissensions, France had deprived her of Madras, and had 
shut out the East India Company from the mass of the Indian 
trade. In Africa, French privateering had exterminated the 
whole of the Guinea and Gold Coastcommerce. And from 
the mouth of the Mississippi to the Canadas, the French 
ministry had stretched a chain of fortifications, which hung 
around the neck of the American colonies, and bid fair to 
throttle them before the mother country could come to the 
rescue. In May, 1754, was fought the first battle between 
the French and the English; a battle singularly famous, not 
only from the terrible convulsion which it excited, but from 
the fact that the commander of the English forces was one 
who was to be the future liberator of his country from the 
dominion of that power, which he then so bravely defended. 
We take the liberty to quote from Lord Oxford’s memoirs, a 
curious allusion to the first American battle, which, though 
objectionable in a point which, of all others, we can least 
pardon, serves, through the explanation immediately given, 
and the note afterwards appended to it, to show the reputation 
which Washington, even before the revolution, had obtained. 


“In August came news of the defeat of Major Washington in 
the great meadows on the western borders of Virginia; a trifling 
action, but remarkable for giving date to the war. The encroach- 
ments of the French have been already mentioned; but in May 
they proceeded to open hostilities. Major Washington, with about 
fifty men, attacked one of their parties, and slew their commanding 
officer. In this skirmish he was supported by an Indian half-king, 
and twelve of his subjects, who in the Virginian accounts is called 
avery considerable monarch. On the third of July, the French 
being reinforced to the number of nine hundred, fell upon 
Washington in a small fort, which they took, but dismissed the com- 
mander with military honors, being willing, as they expressed it 
in the capitulation, to show that they treated them like friends! In 
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the express which Major Washington despatched on his preceding 
little victory, he concluded with these words: “ I heard the bullets 
whistle, and believe me, there is something charming in the sound.” 
On hearing of this letter, the king said sensibly, “He would not 
have said so, if he had used to hear many.” However, this brave 
braggart* learned to blush for his rhodomontade, and desiring to 
serve General Braddock as aid de camp, acquitted himself nobly.” — 
Ld. Orford’s Mem., vol. 1. 346. 


The minister, however, was reluctant to hazard the exist- 
ence of his authority by a war, and the king, the safety of his 
German dominions in the storm which would certainly ensue. 
Atreaty was attempted between the belligerent parties to settle 
the American difficulties, in which France proposed, as acom- 
promise, that the forts south of the Ohio, of either nation, should 
be destroyed, which would have left her the entire command of 
the country to the north. The duke of Newcastle coquetted 
for a time with the proposition ; but the king, when it was 
shown to him, absolutely refused to admit it. War, conse- 
quently, was the only resort. A squadron was immediately 
sent out after the French Canadian fleet, with instructions 
that if the enemy should sail up the St. Lawrence, immedi- 
ately to follow and attack them. The result could have been 
expected by any body but a minister who feared a victory 
as much as a defeat, and seemed to think that after the two 
squadrons had reached the mouth of the St. Lawrence, they 
would perform a quadrille on the Atlantic, and return home 
again in peace. Admiral Boscawen engaged with the 
French fleet, and gained a complete victory, though over in- 
ferior forces, a catastrophe which seems to have shocked the 
English premier as much as the French ambassador. 

War was instantly declared, and Mirepoix was obliged to 
hasten from the kingdom in a much more rapid than his 
generally accustomed step.t By the next post, there came a 
declaration of the king of France to his ministry, expressing 
more fully his views than the most energetic diplomacy — 


*“ Tt is wonderful that Lord Orford should have allowed this expression to 
remain, after he had lived to witness and admire the subsequent career of that 
great man, General Washington.”—Note by the Earlof Waldegrave. 

t+ The marquis of Mirepoix was much esteemed, says Horace Walpole, in 
substance, when he was in England, from his having so little of the manners of 
his country, where he seldom lived; and, except for a passion for dancing, there 
was nothing in his character that did not fall in with thetastes of an English or 
German court. It was not in dancing alone, however, that Mirepoix indulged 
in “ gyrations.” 
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‘‘ Je ne pardonnerai pas les pirateries de cette insolente nation.” 
His feelings were probably the more incensed by the intelli- 
gence which was immediately after received, of the capture 
of Nova Scotia by the English. 

But the scales were soon turned. The French fortifica- 
tions on the Mississippi opened their batteries, and reduced 
under their command the whole country of the west. Ge- 
neral Braddock, in July, 1735, was defeated at the head of 
his army, and by his defeat the British arms, and the British 
trade in the valley of the Mississippi, was swept away. 

We are now come to the period when Mr. Pitt’s career 
can be said, legitimately, to have commenced. Eight years 
before, he became one of an administration in which he had 
no voice ; which depended on his energy and eloquence for 
its support in the lower house, but which passed by and ne- 
glected his advice in the formation of its plans. He was 
translated by his colleagues into a state of entire inaction. 
The jealousy of the duke of Newcastle fanned in the king’s 
breast an animosity to him which was never extinguished. 
The rivalry of Mr. Fox, armed against him, in the house of 
commons, a faction, which by a single blow of his unfettered 
arm he might have silenced. For a time he kept pace with 
the administration, because it avoided all measures which 
could be fairly attacked, and plumed itself on the fact, that 
during its whole existence, it had done little else than stand still. 
We do not wonder that he paused before he broke the ties 
that kept him from opposition. Knowing the incapacity of 
the ministry, he was waiting for a period when it could be 
fairly exposed, and honorably overthrown. The conquests of 
the English nation had been slipping from her hands, but it 
was done in so graceful and polite a manner, that the duke 
of Newcastle could not find it in his heart to object. France 
had planted one foot in India, and another on the Mississippi, 
and after having driven in the stakes, had spread her nets so 
artfully, that to have meddled with them would have ex- 
posed the minister to being caught in their meshes. The 
Bourbon alliance had taken place, which for years had been 
feared and dreaded ; one family brooded over the peninsula; 
the Pyrenees no longer divided nations; and the family com- 
pact bound together France and Spain in a league like that 
of brothers. ‘There was only one step which remained to 
be taken. England might have ston: the alarm, and a 
great confederacy would have started up. The German 
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powers would have met together. A continental war was 
inevitable, sooner or later; but the minister feared to engage 
in it, at the only time that he could-have done so with prospect 
of success. To suckle Hanover—to give to the stepchild 
its mother’s sustenance—to stuff the Palatines, was the 
king’s object and the minister’s aim. Then was it, when 
France saw that her rival had become the nurse to Hanover— 
when she found that England was employed in intriguing in 
the Empire—that she cast her eyes around, and measured 
out her conquests — conquests! bloodless, but not vain— 
colony by colony was seized—lands that were the cradles 
of nations were trifled with as if they were the baubles of a 
child, and after a dexterous throw, the French monarch found 
that he had won America and the Indies. We know not 
how much more he would have won, had he been left to finish 
his game. Jesuitical politics and atheistical religion might 
have ruled here and there. War was declared; but what 
can declarations do, without acts? Naval victories had been 
won—or rather four English ships had taken three French ; 
but on the land, the latter had been superior, and had settled 
states whose extent more than doubled Europe. 

It was at this period, that Mr. Pitt took the lead in the op- 
position to the administration. Parliament opened in Novem- 
ber, 1755, under the absolute control of the duke of New- 
castle; and Mr. Fox appeared, for the first time, as secretary 
of state, though without the disposition of the secret service 
money. ‘The king’s speech announced the new treaties with 
Russia and the Hessian states—treaties which were after- 
wards experienced to be so- deceitful. Mr. Pitt made an 
earnest and eloquent, but sarcastic speech, in opposition to the 
ministerial measures, and immediately after he had con- 
cluded, he received from the minister an intimation that his 
services in the ministry would no longer be required. Du- 
ring the remainder of the session, the ministerial majority 
decreased, and its credit with the nation still more so; for 
whatever might be the support which the duke of Newcastle 
might receive from a parliament which had been elected 
under his auspices, and bought with his money, he found it 
impossible to preserve the respect or insure the obedience of 
a people, whose rights he never had observed, nor whose af- 
fection conciliated. In December, 1756, Mr. Pitt was ap- 
pointed tu the post of secretary of state, in place of Mr. Fox, 
who was removed to the pay-master’s office. But the influ- 
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ence of the new minister was still confined by the intrigues 
of the duke of Newcastle, who continued at the head of the 
government. f 

There was a majority against him in ‘council, and in the 
house of commons. Mr. Fox continued to be looked upon 
as the organ of the duke of Newcastle, and ‘in effect, of the 
ministry. It was a time when Mr. Pitt could not voluntarily 
desert his post. But he openly opposed such of the mea- 
sures of government as he had opposed in council, and the 
consequence was, that in April, 1757, he was commanded 
to resign. 

Never before, and perhaps never since, unless during the 
moment when the reform bill hung in agitation before the 
house of lords—when the Grey ministry had flung up the 
seals in despair, and the duke of Wellington declared him- 
self unable to receive them—was the whole body of the 
English people so roused. They saw that it was a contest 
of principle against corruption. They knew that the cause 
of Mr. Pitt’s sacrifice was his unfailing opposition to Hano- 
verian expenditures, and Russian subsidies. They saw that 
it had become a personal question between the duke of New- 
castle and Mr. Pitt, and contrasted the weakness and ser- 
vility of the long administration of the former, with the vigor 
with which the other had carried on the foreign affairs of the 
government during the short time he had been in office. Mr. 
Pitt, though according to Lord Chesterfield uncouth in his 
conversation, awkward in his courtesies, was endued with a 
broadness of honesty, a firmness of step, which let every one 
who chose to look upon him, see and estimate his character 
in all its bearings. He never cared for concealment. He 
was above deceit. The result was, that to the hour of his 
death, he was always feared, rather than liked, at court; while 
to the confidence of the people and the support of the com- 
mons, he owed every triumph of his public career. 

On the twenty-ninth of June, 1757, after an interval of 
eleven weeks, during which time the war suffered a calm, 
while the council and the monarch were besieged with pe- 
titions for the restoration of the minister on whom alone the 
country could rely — after an interval of eleven weeks, during 
which royal prerogative had strained every nerve, used every 
exertion, for the retention of an administration which had 
learned to succumb to its darling designs, the king, find- 
ing that his adopted land was in confusion, and his native 
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country pillaged, entrusted the: control of his..ministry to 
the man who, a little while before, he had expelled from his 
presence. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke was succeeded by 
Lord Keeper Henley ; Mr. Fox again, with the rapacity for 
which he was so eminent, agreed to take the place of pay- 
master ; and the duke of Newcastle shared the, treasury with 
three of Mr. Pitt’s adherents. Mr. Legge became chancellor 
of the exchequer, and consequently, both the seals of state, 
and the keys of the treasury, were placed in the hands of 
the new minister, together with the absolute lead of the 
house of commons. 

At this crisis commenced what may emphatically be called 
Mr. Pitt’s administration. It was at a time of difficulty and 
distress such as was never before known. ‘* Whoever is in, 
or whoever is out,” writes Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Day- 
rolles, **I.am sure we are undone both at home and abroad — 
at home, by our increasing debt and expenses— abroad, by 
our ill luck and incapacity. The king of Prussia, the only 
ally we bad in the world, is now, I fear, hors de combat. 
Hanover, I look upon to be, by this time, in the same situa- 
tion as Saxony; the fatal consequence of which is but too 
obvious.. The French are masters to do what they please in 
America. We are no longer a nation. , I never yet saw so 
dreadful a prospect.” : 

There was not a country in Europe, except Prussia, with 
which England was not at -war.- There was not a spot of 
ground out of Great Britain on which she could plant her 
standard. There was not a harbor of the ocean in which 
her fleets could ride in safety. A miserable miscarriage in 
her enterprises, was revenged by the punishment of the off- 
cers to whom they were entrusted. Sir George Sackville 
was degraded for his conduct at Minden, and Alderman 
Byng was shot for the capitulation of Minorca. The duke 
of Cumberland, with forty thousand men, surrendered to the 
French at the battle of Closter-Seven, but being the king’s 
brother, the usual process of disgrace could not be attached 
to him, and the ministry, for once, were obliged to offer their 
own breasts to the thunder of reproach. ‘There was a ge- 
neral continental war; if the word “general” could be ap- 
plied to a warfare where the belligerents were all on one 
side. The king of Prussia fought like a lion, but he was at 
last bearded in his den, and sat deserted in his capital, while 
the camp fires of Russia and of Poland, of Austria and of 
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the empire, of France and the States, were lighting up the ho- 
rizon around him. From every quarter, except from the ocean, 
his enemies were pressing upon him, and as he looked, like 
the princess in the fairy tale, from his watch-tower for the ap- 
proach of aid from his only ally, he heard again and again 
the same melancholy answer. In her foreign possessions, 
the position of Great Britain was no less disastrous. The 
coasts of her American colonies were blockaded, and their 
frontiers sacked; the African coasting trade was broken up, 
and her stations in the East Indies desolated. We shall en- 
deavor to delineate the change which was wrought in her 
prospects in the first administration of Mr. Pitt. 

We cannot but believe, that of all the achievements of 
Great Britain at that memorable period, the conquest of In- 
dia was the greatest. India constitutes now the largest, and 
will soon constitute the most productive portion of the British 
dominions. At the time when Mr. Pitt first entered office, 
there was scarcely an English settlement on her shores. At 
Calcutta there was a feeble trading house, another at Ma- 
dras, while from the mountains came annually torrents of 
natives, watching with the severity of savages to prey upon 
the unguarded merchant. He was obliged to encamp, in all 
the horrors of war, at the time he was engaged in all the in- 
tricacies of trade. Near him lay Pondicherry, garrisoned 
by the well paid and well armed troops of France, waiting 
oily for the hour when the English settlements should be 
most open, to pounce upon them, and lay them in ashes. 
The daring ambition of Dupleiss had laid out a scheme of 
conquest, as simple as it was stupendous, throughout that 
great empire. At last the hour drew nigh, and by a secret 
alliance between the French and the natives, Madras was 
sacked and plundered, and its merchants dragged in chains 
to the rajah’s palace. There was a scene of horrors also 
witnessed in Calcutta, whose vengeance devastated India. 

At this time, when scarcely an Englishman could be found 
who had not concealed himself under the robes of the Indian 
or the costume of the Turk, there appeared in India a man 
whose individual valour, assisted only by the energies of the 
leading statesman at home, overthrew the French hopes, and 
the Indian monarchy in the southof Asia. ‘“ There he found 
Watson, Pococke, Clive,” said Mr. Pitt, bursting into a flood 
of eastern panegyric, when speaking of the aid brought by the 
British admiral to the British general—‘ what astonishing 
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success had Watson, with only three ships, which had been 
laid up for some time on land! He did not stay to careen 

this, and condemn that, but at once sailed into the body of 
the Ganges. He was supported by Clive, —that man, not 

born for a desk—that heaven-born general— whose magna- 

nimity, resolution, determination, and execution, would charm 

a king of Prussia, and whose presence of mind astonished the 

Indies.” 

By the close of 1759, the French were entirely driven 
from the Carnatic, where, ten years before, they had been 
supreme. But there were difficulties in the way of an as- 
sumption by the British government of the entire command 
of the newly conquered provinces, which prevented Mr. Pitt 
from entering fully into Lord Clive’s project, of taking abso- 
lute possession of the rich countries of India. He acknow- 
ledged that the revenue of India could be of great service to 
Great Britain, but that if given to the crown, it would endan- 
ger the liberty of the country, by placing the king above the 
necessity of parliamentary supplies; and that the only eligi- 
ble plan was that suggested by Lord Clive, the application 
of the revenue to the sinking of the national debt. But the 
charter of the East India Company had still twenty years to - 
run, and the sequestration of the income from its provinces, 
though they were changed both in kind and in amount since 
they were first granted, might be looked upon as a danger- 
ous invasion of its rights. The history of the British posses- 
sions in East India, indeed, though its most brilliant passages 
relate to the short administration of Mr. Pitt, cannot be pro- 
perly related, without involving a train of events, which 
formed the thread on which the history of Great Britain itself 
for a longtime hung. But to the magnificent designs of Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Clive, the present civilization of the south of 
Asia, as well as, in a measure, the present prosperity of Great 
Britain itself, should be credited. 

The management of the campaign in the American conti- 
nent was entrusted to Mr. Pitt alone. During the time that 
he was in opposition, he had directed his attention more par- 
ticularly to the French encroachments in Canada, and had 
based his opposition, indeed, in a great measure, on the weak- 
ness of the ministerial projects for its defence. On his acces- 
sion to office, he found the condition of affairs in that quarter 
in the most alarming condition. In India, he was assisted 
by the genius of Clive—on the continent, by the king of 
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Prussia—but in America, he had to contend single handed 
against the troops and the fortifications of the French army, 
and the fierce, though not more desperate, efforts of their 
savage friends. The attack upon Louisburg was the first 
effort of his ministry. That cety, as it was then called, had 
been built by the French about twenty years before, and was 
destined to be the capital of the sovereignty of New France, 
which the ambition of Richelieu had planned. It was situa- 
ted at the south-eastern extremity of Cape Breton, overlook- 
ing the Atlantic at a point where the European trade would 
have been most easily attracted, and at a harbor which is 
still one of the most beautiful and commodious in the new 
world. But the traveller now finds scarcely a remnant of 

the magnificent church, or the vast fortifications, which were 

there laid out. Destined to be, in the vain words of its 

founder, a theocracy, it found itself, during the short period of 

its existence, under the control of a Jesuit priest, and the dis- 

cipline of a monastic garrison. ,But in 1758 Louisburg, 

after a short siege, capitulated to Admiral Boscawen and 

General Amherst There is a letter from Mr. Pitt to Lady 

Hester, written just before the news of its destruction came 

in, which we cite, not only for the artless beauty which it 

throws around his domestic feelings, but also for the evi- ' 
dence which it affords of the anxiety which was bearing upon 

him, as to the fate of his first enterprise. 


MR. PITT TO LADY HESTER PITT. 
Hayes, Saturday, July 1st, 1758. 
My DEAR LOVE, 

I hope this letter will find you safe arrived at Stowe, after a 
journey which the little rain must have made pleasant. Hayes is 
as sweet with these showers, as it can be without the presence of 
her who gives to every sweet its best sweetness. The loved babes 
are delightfully well, and remembered dear mamma over their 
strawberries. They both looked for her in the prints, and told me, 
“ mamma gone up there—Stowe garden.” As the showers seem 
local, I may suppose my sweet love enjoying them with a fine 
evening sun, and finding beauties of her acquaintance grown up 
into higher perfection, and others, before unknown to her, and 
still so to me, accomplishing the total charm. 

The messenger is just arrived, but no news. Expectation grows 
every hour into anxiety—the fate of Louisburg and of Olmutz 
probably decided, though the event unknown—the enterprise 
crowned with success or baffled, at this moment—and indications 
of a second battle towards the Rhine. I trust, my life, in the same 
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favoring providence that all will be well, and that this almost de- 
generate England may learn from the disgrace and ruin it shall 
have escaped, and the consideration and security it may enjoy, to 
be more deserving of the blessing. 

Sister Mary’s letter of yesterday will have carried down the 
history of Hayes to last night; and the continuator of this day 
has the happiness to assure my sweetest love of the health of its 
inhabitants, young and old. The young are so delightfully noisy 
that [ hardly know what I write. My most affectionate compli- 
ments to all the Cowpers. Your ever loving husband, 


W. PITT. 


But it was not at Louisburg that the continent was to be 
lost and won. In February, 1759, James Wolfe, still a 
young man, and one “ whose passion was ambition, industry, 
and devotion to the service,” embarked with about eight 
thousand men, in the fleet commanded by Admiral Saunders, 
with the rank of Major General. ‘ He seemed,” says Wal- 
pole, “to breathe for nothing but fame, and lost no moments 
in qualifying himself to compass his object. He was formed 
to carry out the designs of such a minister as Pitt.” In the 
latter end of June, the squadron sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
and on the 13th of September was fought the glorious. but 
fatal battle of Quebec. 

The French power in America received a shock from the 
capture of Quebec, from which it never recovered. A siege 
was attempted, but after an ineffectual endeavor to storm 
the town, the French general was obliged to retire with 
great loss. The following letter from Mr. Pitt to his wife, is 
the last which appears in the correspondence in relation to 
this war. 


MR. PITT TO LADY HESTER PITT. 

Friday morning, June, 1760. 
Join, my love, with me, in most humble and grateful thanks to the 
Almighty. Thesiege of Quebec was raised on the 17th of May, 
with every happy circumstance. The enemy left their camp stand- 
ing, abandoned forty pieces of cannon, &c. Swanton arrived there 
in the Vanguard on the 15th, and destroyed all the French shipping, 
six or seven in number. Happy, happy day! My joy and hurry 

are inexpressible. W. PITT. 


We have thus rapidly glanced at the foreign relations of 
Great Britain during the time Mr. Pitt was secretary of state. 
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In the continental war, the great and cumbrous alliance, 
which threatened to overwhelm by its weight alone the 
powers that resisted it, was effectually humbled. We have 
not time to enter upon the series of victories which hurry 
around the allied arms of England and ‘of Prussia. In four 
years they restored the balance of Europe, and placed 
Prussia in her former position at the head of the German 
confederacy, and gave England the control, not only of 
America and the Indies, but of the entire commerce of the 
world. 

On the 25th of October, 1760, died George II., having had 
the satisfaction, during the last five years of his reign, of 
having eonfirmed to himself the inheritance which had been 
hazarded at its commencement. But the political horizon, 
which shone so brightly atthe time of his death, was darkened 
soon after the accession of his successor. During the long 
minority of the Prince of Wales, there had been a gathering 
together at Carlton House, gf men who, from the mig 0 
bation of their sovereign, or the distrust of the nation, had 
been excluded from favor during the old regime. At their 
head may be placed the Earl of Bute, who, though conspicu- 
ous much more for the elegance of his person than the 
strength of his mind, had secured the favor of the princess, 
and the affections of the young monarch. The prejudices 
of George III. had been enlisted during his childhood against 
the Prussian alliance, and Mr. Pitt saw, at the commence-. 
ment of the reign, that the current of the court ran strongly 
for peace. He opposed it while he could ; it had always 
been the fate of Great Britain to have lost the honorable 
trophies of war in the hurry of a sudden pacification; but 
now to have made peace, would have exposed the country to 
greater dangers than she ever could have met with by a 
pursuance of hostilities. France refused to include Prussia 
in the negotiation, evidently aiming to detach the allies, so 
that when the one was flattered away from the scene of 
action, she might pounce on and destroy the other. But the 
resignation of Mr. Pitt was hastened by an event, which 
rendered it necessary for the king either to adopt vigorously 
the scheme of war which had been drawn up by the secre- 
tary, or to throw himself into the hands of keepers who 
would be more willing to give up the advantages which they 
had never obtained. A “ family compact,” as it was called, 
between Spain and France, had been discovered by the 
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minister, which established between the two nations a con- 
federacy of the strictest, though of the most secret nature. 
Mr. Pitt immediately called a meeting of council for the con- 
sideration of an instrument so vitally affecting the interests 
of the kingdom. Spain had always protested against the 
existence of the treaty, and had been assiduous in the ex- 
pression of her regard and her friendship for the British 
government ; but there was every reason to suppose, from 
the character of the alliance, that under her professions of 
neutrality, she had been offering the most dangerous assist- 
ance to the French and Austrian enterprises. Mr. Pitt 
proposed that at once war should be declared against her, 
anticipating her in the step whichshe would soon take unless 
lulled by a general peace, and insuring to England the ad- 
vantages which must always flow from the first blow. But 
he found himself opposed by the whole council, with the 
exception of Lord Temple and the duke of Newcastle, the 
last of whom stood neutral; and the consequence was, that 
after having, together with his noble brother-in-law, handed in 
his opinion in writing to the king, Mr. Pitt resigned as secre- 
tary of state, and Lord Temple as lord privy seal. There 
succeeded a motley connexion of statesmen and favorites, 
by whom, by much effort and self-congratulation, a con- 
tinental peace was produced ; but in one year, that old and 
reverent faith which had been attached by the people of 
Great Britain to the person of their late monarch, and which 
had greeted so kindly the accession of his successor, was 
dissipated. Lord Bute was generally suspected of having 
acquired his command over the young king by means not 
very consonant either with his statesmanship or his charac- 
ter ; and comparisons between Queen Eleanor and Mortimer 
on the one side, and the princess dowager and Lord Bute on 
the other, were speedily instituted for the gratification both 
of the son and his mother. Mr. Pitt refused all countenance 
to the new ministry ; he was offered the lord-governorship 
of the Canadas as a vice-royalty, or the duchy of Lancaster 
with a pension, but he declined them, and retired from 
parliament till a measure was agitated which threatened 
and produced the dismemberment of the Empire. 

There met together in the new ministry, two men, the oppo- 
sition of whose nature was so marked, that it would have been 
difficult to suppose the possibility of a union between them, 
sufficiently close tobe productive. George Grenville had 
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served in many capacities under his relative, Mr. Pitt, but at 
last, in the hour of his difficulties, had deserted him. He was 
more remarkable for the prudence than the strength of his 
character, and having hung as a dead weight around the bold 
and brilliant administration of his brother-in-law, was looked 
upon as the balance wheel of that into which he ultimate- 
ly dropped. His name had been connected with one mea- 
sure, decidedly of benefit to the country ;* it remained for him 
to project another, which ofall others should prove its curse. 

The management of the revenue having fallen under his 
care, it became his duty to assist the difficulties of the go- 
vernment, by the imposition of a new tax ; and for the purpose 
of selecting the more discreetly the quarter on which the bur- 
den should be placed, he called in the assistance of Charles 
Townshend, at that time secretary of war. 

Had Mr. Townshend possessed a tithe of the prudence and 
the application of his colleague, he might have made a much 
greater man, though perhaps not much better. More attach- 
ed, however, to Quixotic crusades, than to practical enter- 
prises, he lost asa minister, the reputation which for ashort time 
he had acquired as an orator, of being the successor, and ir 
part the rival, of Mr. Pitt. Itis said that when Mr. Grenv.:ie 
was searching in vain for an object which could be taxed 
without complaining, Mr. Townshend suggested quickly that 
American imports could be safely taxed, because American 
remonstrances could be smothered. 

On the seventh of February, 1765, Mr. Grenville brought 
forward in the house of commons a string of fifty resolutions 
involving the right of Great Britain to tax her American colo- 
nies, which were soon after matured into a bill. The reve- 
nue which was thus proposed to be levied, was intended, ac- 
cording to the declarations of the minister, for the strict liqui- 
dation of colonial expenditures ; but its ultimate duty, as well as 
its immediate collection, was placed in the hands of the Bri- 
tish government. It was manifestly a scheme for the taxa- 
tion of the American colonies, for the purposes ofthe British 
treasury. Duties of a trifling amount had previously been 
laid, for the regulation of trade between the colonies and the 
mother country ; but by the stamp act, a direct and one- 
rous burden was laid immediately upon the American people, 
without consulting them, and against their consent. The 


* The bill for settling contested elections, called Mr. Grenville’s act. 
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first had operated merely to regulate and direct the com- 
merce of Great Britain, which it was always in her power to 
modify according to her wishes ;—the latter was a plan for 
forcing from the colonies the property which was incontesta- 
bly their own, and reducing them to a state of imbecile de- 
pendance on the mother country. 

The stamp act was hurried through parliament by the 
adroitness of the ministry, at a time when the leaders of the 
opposition were absent. But as soon as intelligence was 
brought to the colonies of the passage of the bill, a determi- 
ned and vigorous opposition was manifested to its execution. 

Petitions were flooded acrossthe Atlantic, instinct with 
that spirit of bravery and freedom which soon after burst 
out so fiercely. The opposition in parliament insisted on an 
immediate repeal of the stamp act, both from the illicit way 
in which it had been smuggled through the houses, as well as 
from its clear unconstitutionality and pernicious consequences. 

An organized plan was established, at the head of which, 
in the house of lords, were Lords Shelburne and Rocking- 
ham, and in the commons, Mr. Pitt, for the overthrow of the 
ministry, and the composition of American difficulties. 

The administration of the marquis of Rockingham, which 
was organized a few months after the passage of the stamp 
act, was founded on a basis so broad, that it had great difh- 
culty in agreeing upon any definite action. There were uni- 
ted together in the same cabinet, ardent friends of unbound- 
ed prerogative, and as ardent supporters of the supremacy of 
the people, so that it was not until after parliament had opened, 
that the ministry was forced, from the principle of self preser- 
vation, to decide upon the measures of the session. Mr. Pitt had 
stood aloof from any connexion which should not be based 
on the acknowledgment of the unconstitutionality of the stamp 
act, as well as on the principle of continental policy he had 
so long maintained. At the opening of parliament, in the 
discussion of the usual address to the king, he came forth 
in a speech of great eloquence, as the defender of the colo- 
nies against the claims of the mother country for the right of 
taxation, entirely denying that right without representation, 
and ridiculing the idea of their virtual representation in the 
British parliament, as was maintained by their ministers and 
friends. But as the address contained in it no other pledges 
than those of support to the king in the execution of the laws, 
it was agreed to without a division. 
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The following letter to Lady Hester Pitt, (created, a year 
before her husband’s retiring from office, Countess of Chat- 
ham,) was written immediately after the close of the debate : 


Bond-street, 12 o’clock, January 15, 1766. 

I am just out of bed, my dearest life, and, considering the great fa- 
tigue, not getting to bed till past four—I am tolerably well—my 
hand not worse—my country not better. We (number three) 
debated strenuously the rights of America. The resolution passed, 
for England’s right to do what the treasury pleases with three mil- 
lions of free men Lord Camden, in the lords divine—but one 
voice about him. They divided; we did not. Five lords—the 
division : Camden, Shelburne, Paulet, Cornwallis, Torrington—TI 
am not able to attend to day, when more resolutions are to be 
moved. It is probable the main question of repeal will not come on 
till Friday or Monday. Send the coach, my love, to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I shall have power to do as events allow. At present, 
adieu. Kiss our dear babes for me. 

Your ever loving husband, 


W. PITT. 


On the twenty-first of January, 1766, in the same house 
of commons which, a year before, had passed the stamp 
act by an overwhelming majority, a proposition was sub- 
mitted for its repeal. An amendment made by Mr. Gren- 
ville, to substitute the words “explain and amend,” for ‘“re- 
peal,” was lost on division, by two hundred and seventy-five 
to one hundred and sixty-seven, and the bill was debated at 
length before a committee of the whole house, where not 
only a thorough examination was entered into of the peti- 
tions and remonstrances of the colonies, but their agents, 
among whom was Dr. Franklin, from Massachusetts Bay, 
were admitted to give evidence at the bar of the house. 
Soon after, Mr. Pitt writes to Lady Chatham, as follows: 


February 11, 1766. 

I have the pleasure to be able to make you easy about my health, 
by telling you I bore the fatigue of yesterday, till past twelve 
o’clock, very well, and am not worse to-day, though the weather is 
severe. We debated long on various resolutions relative to Ame- 
rica, and finally ended in a good deal of agreement. The whole 
(state) of things is inexplicable. Tuesday last, in the lords, the 
ministry lost, by three votes, the question we debated yesterday ; 
which was by us completely retaliated; for we overturned and beat, 
a platte couture, the triumphant factions, and brought them to agree, 
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in words and substance, to somewhat more moderate even than the 
ministry themselves meant. 

I just learn that the world is at the house of lords to day, where 
mighty things are doing. I am sorry to say, Lord Temple rises in 
passion and sinks in consideration; Lord Camden grows in fame 
and public confidence. I have just seen your brother James, look- 
ing ill, but I trust not to any degree. The Almighty be praised 
for the state of our sweet children! May the same divine goodness 
continue to preserve them, and no infection reach them, or spread 
through our poor village! I doubt if I shall have the joy of seeing 
you to-morrow. Perhaps I must attend St. Stephen’s. 


Your loving husband, 
W; PITT. 


Two bills were at last sent at the same time from the com- 
mons to the lords as the ministerial measures of the session — 
the repeal of the stamp act, and the bill declaratory of the 
right of the mother country to tax the colonies. The last 
passed with but little difficulty, fitting in admirably both with 
the high tory notions of the court, and the temporizing policy 
of a ministry, which, being forced to repeal the obnoxious 
measure, had shielded themselves from the displeasure of 
the king, who had directed it, by declaring, in substance, 
that though they would reconsider the act, they would reite- 
rate its justice, and thus mount into a precedent for future 
agression, a scheme, which at the time was condemned as 
unconstitutional. The debates in the commons on the stamp 
act, we have alluded to. The power of Mr. Pitt was never 
so strikingly manifested, as at the period when he had been 
deserted even by his family connexions, and thrown almost 
alone, into moderate opposition. He supported the repeal 
of the stamp act with the most untiring industry, and with 
an eloquence which is said to have shaken the walls of St. 
Stephen’s, as it certainly did the opinions of its members. 
He was seconded by a young man, then just emerged from 
the obscurity which poverty and friendlessness had cast 
around his earlier days. Edmund Burke, then first brought 
into parliament by the marquis of Rockingham, is said to have 
displayed in that debate the rich and statesmanlike eloquence 
which afterwards distinguished him, so fully as to have 
aroused the astonishment of the house, and to have called 
down from Pitt a tribute more grateful to him, as he after- 
wards acknowledged, than the greatest triumph of his life. 

In the house of lords, the repeal act met with extraordi- 
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nary opposition. Two of the king’s brothers were brought 
in to vote against it. Lord Mansfield spoke against it with 
great ability, and was answered by Lord Camden, so that 
the house enjoyed the singular spectacle of the two greatest 
law lords of the crown, differing violently and totally as to 
the validity of the constitution they were called upon to exe- 
cute. At length, however, the repeal bill passed bya small 
majority, and, for a time, the American complaints seemed 
hushed. 

We have now reached a period in the life of Mr. Pitt, on 
which the character of his subsequent career may be said to 
hinge. He had reached his sixtieth year, with a frame bro- 
ken down by disease, and a mind racked by its torture, as 
well as by the long and violent fatigues he had undergone 
during his ministerial exertions, when the alarming state of 
public affairs called him again to the head of the government. 

He resisted for a long time the entreaties of his friends, and 
the commands of the king, saying, that in the few and pain- 
ful days that remained to him, he felt he would be of more ser- 
vice to the country in watching the course which the ministers 
steered, than by standing at the helm of state. But the mi- 
serable state in which the treasury had been left by a pro- 
tracted war and an imprudent peace, together with the in- 
testine commotions and outward perils of the kingdom, re- 
quired a speedy change of administration. The king, who 
unfortunately succeeded in identifying himself with any 
ministry who could get hold of him, during the whole of his 
long reign, stuck faithfully to Lord Bute and the Grenvilles, 
but at last found himself obliged again and again to “ com- 
mand” the services of Mr. Pitt. After much fluttering among 
subordinates, the arrangement was effected, which placed 
Mr. Pitt in the house of lords, and at the head of the new 
ministry, as lord privy seal, as is seen by the following cor- 
respondence : 


MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 
Wednesday, 3 o'clock, July 23, 1766. 
My pear Lorp, 

Being obliged, from my present state of health, to get back to 
the air of North-end to dinner, I can only have the honor to trans- 
mit his majesty’s most gracious commands to your lordship, to at- 
tend him to-morrow at twelve, at the Queen’s lane, (and) by this 
hasty line, instead of waiting on you in person, to express my joy at 
the choice the king has made of a secretary of state, every way so 
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advantageous for his majesty’s service, as well as flattering to all 
my wishes, public and private. Lord Northington, (late Lord 
Keeper Henley,) president of the council; Lord Camden, the great 
seal; your humble servant, privy seal. As yet, the arrangements 
are in the king’s intentions, merely. Colonel Barré, vice treasurer. 
The fever still continuing in asmall degree, together with some fa- 
tigue, forbids me to add more. Words cannot convey my sense of 


the royal goodness. I am, etc., W. PITT. 


THE KING TO MR. PITT. 
Richmond Lodge, July 29, 1766, 
25 min. past 5, P. M. 
Mr. Pirt, 

I have signed this day the warrant for creating you an earl, and 
shall with pleasure receive you in that capacity to-morrow, as well 
as entrust you with my privy seal; as I know the earl of Chatham 
will zealously give his aid towards destroying all party distinctions, 
and restoring that subordination to government which can alone pre- 
serve that inestimable blessing, liberty, from degenerating into 


licentiousness. 
GEORGE R. 


Never were the pre-eminent abilities of the earl of Chatham 
more nobly manifested than during the short continuance of 
his second administration. He was surrounded with col- 
leagues whom the interference of the king or the interest of 
the parliament had forced upon him, and who, having been 
collected with the laudable design on the part of the monarch, 
of affording, in his cabinet, a specimen of every faction in the 
country, were entirely unfit for the vigorous support of its 
interests. When he was present at their councils, during 
that short period when his health allowed him to take upon 
his shoulders the weight of affairs, that steady and bold 
course which the state had formerly pursued under his au- 
spices, was resumed.* But in the commencement of 1767, 


* “Tf ever Lord Chatham fell into a fit of the gout,” said Mr. Burke, in that 
splendid monument of his genius, the speech on American taxation, “or if any 
other cause withdrew him from public affairs, principles directly the contrary of 
his own were sure to predominate. When his face was hid but for a moment, 
his whole system was on a wide sea, without chart or compass. The gentlemen, 
his particular friends, who, with the names of various departments of the minis- 
try, were admitted to seem as though they acted a part under him, with a modesty 
that becomes all men, and with a confidence in him that was justified, even in its 
extravagance, by his superior abilities, had never, in any instance, presumed 
upon any opinion of their own. Deprived of his guiding influence, they were 
whirled about, became the sport of every gust, and easily driven into any port; 
and as those who joined them in manning the ships were the most directly oppo- 
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his strength gave way so much as to incapacitate him from 
an attendance upon the council chamber, or an appearance 
in the lords. The credit which the administration received, 
and which was wholly owing to the respect due to his great 
name, was suspended during his illness. Men began to for- 
get the terrors of the sick premier when they were out of the 
reach of his voice. Charles Townshend took upon himself 
the entire management of the commons, and the duke of 
Grafton, of the other house; but being entirely dissimilar in 
their political expectations, the system was brought to a 
stop. George III. assumed in vain the part of compress- 
ing the angry elements into order. The French fleet 
might be scouring the channel, or the Spanish galleons 
spreading before the jaws of England another Manilla prize, 
but the energies of government were locked up from the 
pursuit of them, while he who alone could unleash them 
was prostrated by the agonies of disease. Like Juno, when 
seeking to destroy the Trojan fleet, the king saw a captiva- 
ting campaign before him, while the elements for pursuing it 
were pent up from his reach in the council chamber of the 
afflicted statesman. We cannot, however, imagine a picture 
more painfully descriptive of the vanity of all earthly hopes, 
than the correspondence between the king and his dying 
minister exhibits. Once the royal touch could dissipate dis- 
ease, but now majesty was forced to crouch and supplicate 
at the sick man’s bed, while the statesman, whose glory all 
Europe was worshipping, tired of life and careless of the 
trappings of his high position, looks down in weariness on 
the honors in his hands, and uses the first pulse of returning 
vigor to push them from his side : 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Richmond Lodge, May 30, 1767, 
34 min. past 2, P. M. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 

No one has more cautiously avoided writing to you than myself, 
during your late indisposition ; but the moment is so extremely 
critical, that I cannot possibly delay it any longer. By the letter 
you received yesterday from the duke of Grafton, you must perceive 
the anxiety he and the president at present labor under. The 
chancellor is very much in the same situation. This is equally 


site to his opinions, measures, and character, and far the most artful and power- 
ful of the set, they easily prevailed so as to seize upon the vacant, unoccupied, 
and derelict seats of his friends; and instantly they turned the vessel out of the 
whole course of his policy.” 
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owing to the majority in the house of lords, amounting on the Friday 
only to six, and on the Tuesday to three, though I made two of my 
brothers vote on both those days; and to the great coldness shown 
those three ministers by Lord Shelburne, whom they, as well as 
myself, imagine to be rather a secret enemy; the avowed enmity 
of Mr. Townshend, and the resolution of Lieutenant General Con- 
way to retire, though without any view of entering into faction. 
My firmness is not dismayed by these unpleasant appearances ; 
for from the hour you entered office, I have uniformly relied on 
your firmness to act in defiance to the hydra faction which has never 
appeared to the height it now does, till within these few weeks... . . 
Your duty and affection for my person, your own honor, call upon you 
to make an effort ; five minutes conversation with him (the duke of 
Grafton) would raise his spirits, for his heart is good; mine, I thank 
heaven, want no raising; my love to my country, as well as what I 
owe to my character and my family, prompt me not to yield to 


faction. GEORGE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 
(From an imperfect draught in Lady Chatham’s writing.) 


North-end, May 30th, 1767. 
Sir, 

Penetrated and overwhelmed with your majesty’s letter, and the 
boundless extent of your royal goodness, totally incapable as illness 
renders me, I obey your majesty’s commands, and shall beg to see 
the duke of Grafton to-morrow morning, though hopeless that I can 
add weight to your majesty’s wishes. Illness and affliction deprive 
me of the power of adding more, than to implore your majesty 
to look with indulgence on this imperfect tribute of duty and 
devotion. 

I am, with the most profound respect, Sir, your majesty’s 

most humble and dutiful servant, 
CHATHAM. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Richmond Lodge, June 2, 1767, past 2 o'clock, A. M. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 

My sole purpose in writing, is the desire of knowing whether the 
anxiety and hurry of the last week has not affected your health. I 
should have sent yesterday, had I thought a day of rest necessary 
previous to your being able to give an answer. 

If you have not suffered, which I flatter myself, I think with 
reason I may congratulate you on its being a good proof you are 


gaining ground. GEORGE R. 


‘The same routine of anxious inquiry, and of unpromising 
reply, is kept up for nearly six months, when the final 
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resignation of Lord Chatham broke up the ministry, and 
made the king over, much to his immediate dislike, though 
eventually to his great satisfaction, to the custody of Lord 
North. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


October 14th, 1768. 
Lorp Cuatuam, 

The duke of Grafton communicated to me yesterday your desire 
of resigning the privy seal, on account of the continuation of your ill 
health. As you entered upon thatemploymentin August, 1766, at my 
own requisition, I think | have a right to évsist on your remaining in 
my service ; fur I look forward with pleasure to the timeof your 
recovery, when I may have your assistance in resisting the torrent of 
factions this country so much labors under. This thought is the more 
frequent in my mind, as the lord chancellor and the duke of Grafton 
take every opportunity to declare warmly to me their desire of 
seeing that: therefore I again repeat it, you must not think of 
retiring, but of pursuing what may be most conducive to restore your 
health, and to my seeing you take a public share in my affairs, 

GEORGE R. 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


(From a draught in the writing of Lady Chatham.) 
Sir, i 

Penetrated with the high honor of your majesty’s gracious com- 
mands, my affliction is infinite to be forced by absolute necessity, 
from illness, to lay myself at your majesty’s feet for compassion. 
My health is so broken, that I feel all chance of recovery will be 
entirely precluded by my continuing to hold the privy seal, totally 
disabled as I am, from assisting in your majesty’s councils. 

Underthis load of unhappiness, I will not despair of your majesty’s 
pardon, while I supplicate again on my knees your majesty’s mercy, 
and most humbly implore your majesty’s royal permission to resign 
that high office. 

Should it please God to restore me to health, every moment of 
my life will be at your majesty’s devotion. In the mean time, the 
thought your majesty deigns to express of my recovery, is my best 
consolation. 

I am, Sir, 
With all submission and veneration, 


Your majesty’s, &c., CHATHAM. 


The event in Lord Chatham’s life that has been regarded 
with the most suspicion, was his resignation as lord privy 
seal. We acknowledge that the active part which he took 
in opposition so soon afterwards, can only be reconciled with 
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his previous inability to perform the duties of office, by the 
sudden changes of a violent but variable disease. It has 
been said that his resignation was factious—that its cause was 
feigned—that his ambition refused to allow him to remain in 
a cabinet where he was in the least degree thwarted, and 
that he carved out to himself a plan for absolute dominion, 
by the desertion of the ministry when it was most unguarded, 
and by a retreat to the opposition when it was most rebellious. 
But supposing him to reason on principles purely selfish, 
was not his situation as lord privy seal a point from whence 
the most gigantic schemes could be directed? Could he 
have hoped by a new shuffle to turn up a ministry more 
devoted to his purposes? He was the king of the pack— 
around him were knaves, and pawns, and bishops, but on 
his own arm the character of the government was resting. 
The duke of Grafton sunk in his presence into the humblest 
submission. Lord Mansfield was too proud to rival him in 
council, aud too cautious to oppose him in parliament. ‘The 
Rockinghams stood by, looking on the event of the game 
without pretending to mingle in it. There was one of the 
ministry, it is true, who for a time ventured to oppose or to 
evade the measures of the prime minister, but his brilliant 
career had been cut short by a sudden and early death. To 
Charles Townshend can be attributed those specious but 
baleful schemes, which eventually caused the dismember- 
ment of the British empire, and the confusion of the Indies. 
When Lord Chatham was bowed to the ground by the op- 
pressive malady which clouded the close of his life, Mr. 
Townshend had employed his unaccustomed supremacy in 
constructing a plan of financial operations, which would 
have liquidated ultimately the whole expenses of Great 
Britain, without consuming a particle of her resources. 
With that extraordinary versatility of genius which formed 
his prominent trait, he had forced througl: the commons a 
bill for the taxation of the colonies, which was ostensibly 
based on the distinction between taxing for revenue and 
taxing for the convenience of commerce, but which, under 
the mask of effecting the just and necessary purposes of the 
latter expedient, was contrived to secure to the mother 
country the iniquitous advantages which could be drawn 
from the former. It is not difficult now to prove the futility 
of excessive colonial taxation; the universal conviction of 
this day has overthrown a proposition, which the general 
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consent of that had established ; but at the time when Mr. 
Townshend’s plan for discriminative duties was proposed, 
there was hardly a voice raised against it. Lord Chatham 
found, when he returned to his official duties, that his 
colleagues had forced the vessel into a course directly 
opposite to that where he had directed her. Is it to be 
wondered, that he at once left the helm, and refused to 
share the responsibility,. when he could not justify the 
enterprise? We wonder not so much that he resigned 
at last, as that he did not resign before. But we must then 
remember the state of his health, and the time of his 
life ; that he was near the close of his days, that his frame 
was racked with the most distressing tortures, and mental 
exertion of any degree was calculated to bring his disease 
to a fatal determination. We are glad for Lord Chatham’s 
sake, and for the honor of his country, that he lived to redeem 
his naine from tne implication which his illness had thrown 
around it, and solemnly to bear testimony against a measure 
which might otherwise have tarnished the lustre of his wis- 
dom and humanity. 

The decisive experience which had been reaped by two 
administrations, of the futility of taxing America, was un- 
heeded by Lord North. Mr. Grenville’s stamp act, which had 
ten years before been almost unanimously passed through par- 
liament, wasa short time after repealed, onaccount of the oppo- 
sition which it excited in its execution. Mr. Charles 'Town- 
shend’s smuggled bill for laying imposts, had been treated in 
the same manner, and the ‘duties taken from every article 
which had been complained of, except tea; but Lord North, 
careless of the hazard and uselessness of the scheme, sciendl 
with avidity upon that single exception, and magnified it in- 
to a precedent for future usurpation. Nothing would have 
been more natural for the colonies, even supposing that they 
were the spoilt children that their enemies called them, than 
to have destroyed the new tax, by the same refractory de- 
monstrations which destroyed the old ones. But they were 
no longer children,—they had, in the words of Mr. Burke, 
“risen from the gristle of childhood, to the sinews and bone 
of men ;” they would not submit to be fastened down in a 


cradle, and choked with food which was torn from their own 
vitals, and they consequently threw it overboard when it was 
sent to them, and cast back on their nurse the tender insults 
which she had prepared for themselves. But the king be- 
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gan to take a personal interest in the quarrel, and entered in- 
to the ring with all the vivacity ofa piqued schoolmaster. He 
sent Lord North down to the commons, armed with a brace 
of bills loaded with clauses of the most belligerent character } 
and on the 27th of May, 1774, the house of lords was called 
upon to agree to the has s measures which had just passed 
the other house, for the shutting of the port of Boston, and the 
quartering of an army in the frontiers of the colonies. It was 
then that Lord Chatham re- appeared, after a secession of nearly 
three years, since the final determination of the great constitu- 
tional questions involved inthe Middlesex election. It was then 
that he paid that great tribute to the character of Dr. Frank- 
lin, which, by its grandeur and its beauty, drowned the 
last trace of the sneering invective by which the Ameri- 
can philosopher had been. covered by Wedderburne, when 
in silent attendance before a committee of the house of lords. 
It was then that he turned his eye so prophetically towards 
the future, and told the British senate, that “the day was 
coming, and was still at hand, when the colonies would rival 
the mother country, not only in arms but in arts also.” At 
one time, being checked by Lord Mansfield, then acting as 
lord chanc -ellor, ; when in the midst of a high eulogy on the wise 
and consti ational doctrines of Chief Justice Holt and Lord 
Somers; he turned suddenly around, and fixing his eye on 
the wool-sack, said, “I protest, the noble lord equals them 
both,—in abilities—.” There is nothing in that little touch, 
when brought down to us atthe present day in its naked 
truth and doubtful sarcasm, to justify the extraordinary im- 
pression whic h it then made, m: tking every allowance for 
Lord Chatham’s grandeur of voice and gesture 3 but itis said 
that the lord chief justice quailed before his eye, as if under 
the fascination of a superior being, and covered himself in the 
wool-sack in confusion. At another time he burst into that 
fierce and terrible invective against Lord Bute, and his secret 
and traitorous influence on the crown, so that the duke of 
Grafton, who was then called Lord Bute’s creature, sprang 
from his seat in madness, and then fell back again, as if chain- 
ed down by the superior genius of the speaker. Such great 
and almost superhuman triumphs seem now so strange, that 
we cannot realize them. But we can look on to far greater 
results, from the influence of Lord Chatham at that stormy 
period, than the stupefaction of one lord, or the fury of ano- 
ther. We do believe, that to his high and solemn warning, 
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and his fierce and successful command, was many a fiery 
trial averted from this country in her infancy, and many a 
disgrace spared to Great Britain in her defeat. _ If the advice 
of Lord Chatham had been more fully pursued, the colonies 
would not then have been insulted into rebellion. If it had 
afterwards been followed, they might have been pacified into 
conciliation. But it was as members of the British empire 
that he protected and loved them, and when the question 
came of their absolute independence, he would have thrown 
down his life before the kingdom should have been divided. 
The ministry had very much miscalculated the strength 
of the union of the American states. The disfranchisement 
of the port of Boston, which had been meant as a wedge for 
their se paration, ended in being the bond of their union. 
Instead of grappling with alacrity on the commerce which 
had been shut out of Boston, a solemn le: ague and covenant 
was formed, which kept back its members from all partici- 
pation in the unholy traffic. ‘here was a spectacle exhibit- 
ed in the legislative halls of each colony, similar in spirit, but 
far superior in severity, to that which inflamed the first parlia- 
ment which met in the short-lived English republic. Com- 
mittees of correspondence were established in the remotest 
parts, to bind together the disjointed members in one great 
system, and to communicate and equalize the spirit of+inde- 
pendence, which, like electricity, had been gathering till it 
had reached its highest tension. In Septe mber, 1774, the 
first congress met in Philadelphia, and a short time after the 
king, in person, was pre sented with that bold address from 
the pen of Mr. Jay, which told him, that the colonies might 
be crushed, but not enslaved; that if they lived as his sub- 
jects, they would live as Englishmen ; ; but that to be “the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to any ministry or 
nation in the world, they would never submit.” Every 
step on the side of government, in America,” said Lord 
Chatham, a short time afterwards, in a letter to Mr. Sayes, 
“‘ seems coloulete d to drive the Americans to open resistance, 
government vainly hoping to crush the spirit of liberty in that 
vast continent at one successful blow; but millions must 
perish there, before the seeds of freedom will cease to grow 
and flourish in so favorable a soil.” On the thirtieth of 
September parliament was dissolved, principally, it is sup- 
posed, from the reluctance of the king to meet the increasing 
dangers of the American war, with a house of commons 
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whose energy had begun to wane so rapidly as that which 
was then in session. His speech at the opening of the new 
parliament, breathed vengeance of the bloodiest complexion 
on his rebellious subjects ; but no new measures were taken, 
either to heal the disorders or to exterminate their authors, 
till Lord Chatham presented a bill, which had been drawn 
up in consultation with Dr. Franklin, for a general concitlia- 
tion. It was on the discussion that ensued, that his famous 
philippic against Lord North’s administration was pronoun- 
ced, which surpassed, by its terrible brilliancy, the deepest 
fears or the highest expectations of those who surrounded 
him. “Ihave seen,” said Dr. Franklin, immediately after, 
‘sometimes eloquence without wisdom, and often wisdom 
without eloquence ; in the present instance, I see them both 
united, and both, I think, in the highest degree possible.” 
The leading principle that guided Lord Chatham through 
the American difficulties, was his determination to support, 
in its grandest sense, the sovereignty of the British empire. 
He knew that two things were necessary to its completeness : 
the restraint of Englis h prerogative, "and the support of 
colonial liberty ; that were not the former reduced, it would 
draw to itself the nourishment of the whole body, and that 
were not the latter indulged, it would become withered and 
dead. When Mr. ‘Townshend’s discriminative duties were 
imposed, he was restrained by illness from taking his usual 
part against the measure, but as soon as he could be brought 
to the house of lords, he opened against it that powerful 
opposition that finally lead to its repeal. He was foremost 
in every attempt to conciliate, he was the last in every 
assault, and till the fatal moment came when the child must 
be torn from the mother, limb from limb, branch from body, 
he threw in the way of every blow that would have fallen 
upon the neck of the devoted colonies. It was the policy of 
wisdom, and the instinct of humanity. But at last, after 
having baited America into the battle, the ministry shrunk 
from her grasp 5 when, after having spoken the word that 
called forth from the shores of France clouds of locusts who 
were hanging over the fairest harvests of their country, the 
ministry feared to raise the whirlwind that might have 
stoppe xd the plague, it was then that the dying statesman 
stood forth like the prophet of old in the desert, ag spent 
his last breath in stemming the destructive tide. We do not 
blame Lord Chatham for his refusal to recognise aan 
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independence, or French supremacy. It was in unison with 
that unconquerable spirit which had carried him through life. 
It was in unison with the spirit which, till then, had swollen 
the veins of his noble country. Filled with such feelings, he 
had ordered himself on the day of the proposed acknow- 
ledgment of the American and French treaty, to be brought, 
for the last time, to the house of lords. He had been carried 
from his bed, but contrary to his usual practice, and to his 
physicians commonia, bad thrown off the flannel robes 
which were generally swaddled around him, and was dressed 
in the same court suit of black velvet, in which, tw enty years 
before, he had kissed hands on the glorious victory of "Wolfe. 
Till the debate commenced, he had rested in the lord chan- 
cellor’s room, for his frame was racked and his head flushed 
with the tortures of his painful malady ; but when the voice 
of the duke of Richmond was heard in the distance opening 
the debate with a recognition of American independence, he 
moved into the body of the house, supported by his son-in- 
law, Lord Mahon, and his second son, Witutam Firt. It is 
said by one who stood near him at the time, that his figure 
was one of superhuman dignity. His form was pale and 
emaciated, and his head was partly covered by the large wig 
which he wore in the latter part of his life, but his eye was as 
brilliant as it had been in his greatest vigor, and the majesty 
of his appearance was such, that on his passage through the 
aisle of the house of lords, the peers on each side rose and 
bowed as if by a sudden impulse. When Lerd Weymouth 
had finished his answer to the duke of Richmond, the earl 
of Chatham rose, and addressed the house in a voice at first 
broken down by infirmity and age; but, as he proceeded 
farther, it swelled to that richness and melody for which it 
was once remarkable, and he said :— 


“ My lords, I rejoice that the grave has not closed over me— 
that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment 
of this ancient and most noble monarchy. Pressed down, as I am, 
by the hand of infirmity, I am little able to assist my country in 
this most perilous conjuncture; but, my lords, while | have sense 
and memory, | will never consent to deprive the royal offspring of 
the house of Brunswick, the heirs of the Princess Sophia, of their 
fairest inheritance. Where is the man who will dare advise such 
a measure? My lords, his majesty succeeded to an empire as 
great in extent, as its reputation was unsullied. Shall we tarnish 
the lustre of this nation by an ignominious surrender of its rights 
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and fairest possessions? Shall this great kingdom, which has sur- 
vived whole and entire the Danish depredations, the Scottish 
inroads, and the Norman conquest—that has stood the threatened 
invasion of the Spanish armada—now fall prostrate before the house 
of Bourbon? Surely, my lords, this nation is no longer what it 
was! Shall a people, that fifteen years ago was the terror of the 
world, now stoop so low as to tell its most ancient inveterate enemy, 
take all we have, only give us peace! It is impossible. I wage 
war with no man, or set of men. I wish for none of their employ- 
ments; nor would I co-operate with men who still persist in unre- 
tracted error; or who, instead of acting on a firm decisive line of 
conduct, halt between two opinions, where there is no middle path. 
In God’s name, if it is absolutely necessary to declare for peace 
or war, and the former cannot be preserved with honor, why is not 
the battle commenced without hesitation? I am not, I confess, well 
informed of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has still 
sufficient to maintain its rights, though I know them not. But, my 
lords, any state is better than despair. Let us at least make one 
effort, and if we must fall, let us fall like men.” 


The duke of Richmond, who immediately followed, after 
paying a high tribute to the character and abilities of Lord 
Chatham, proceeded to comment, with some asperity, on the 
supposed inconsistency of his previous efforts for pacification 
with the colonies, with his present opposition to a separation. 
As soon as he closed, Lord Chatham, who had listened to 
him throughout with unbroken attention, made an effort to 
rise, but after struggling for a moment as if overpowered 
with some great emotion, fell back senseless on the arms of 
his sons, and of his brother-in-law and most faithful friend, 
Earl Temple. On the 11th of May, 1778, one month after- 
wards, died the earl of Chatham, in the seventy-first year of 
his age, having spent the greater part of his life in the 
service of his country, and having devoted his last breath to 
her interests. 


LORD CAMDEN TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Camden Place, June 4, 1778. 
Mapam, 

If I had come home in time for the post of Tuesday night, I 
should have taken the earliest opportunity of apprizing your 
ladyship of the happy success of Lord Chatham’s bill; but I was 
detained so long in the house, that I did not get home till eleven 
o’clock. I confess, for twenty-four hours I labored under the 
greatest anxiety, lest this opposition should have been secretly set 
on foot and abetted by some powerful quarter of the court; but 
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thank God, it turned out to be a very puny and contemptible effort 
of a few, and those of no note or Gonsideration. The bill was 
warmly supported, and I must do justice to the Rockinghams. 
They behaved handsomely on the occasion, not only by a summons 
of their friends, but in marking their approbation by the duke of 
Richmond’s speaking in favor of the bill. Tue LAs’ spARK OF 
ENVY AGAINST THAT GREAT MAN’S REPUTATION IS EXTINGUISHED ; 
AND HE IS DELIVERED OVER TO HISTORY, WHERE HIS FAME WILL BE 
IMMORTAL. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect and attachment, 

Your ladyship’s most obedient and faithful servant, 


CAMDEN. 


The letter which we have just quoted forms the last in the 
collection before us. They have been compiled under the 
immediate direction of the descendants of the statesman 
whom they commemorate, and by their simple majesty, form 
a worthy monument of the great Lord Chatham. We can 
add nothing to its severe, but republican grandeur. The 
history of the earl of Chatham is better told by its plain 
inscription, than by the most gorgeous panegyric. ‘The most 
eloquent orator, and the most honest statesman of his age, 
he raised Great Britain from a degree of distress such as 
she had never witnessed, to a pitch of glory above which 
she has never since risen Had his councils continued to 
have met with royal favor, it might have been that he had 
succeeded in delaying for a time the independence of the 
American colonies. The links which no other man could 
have held together, he, for a time, might have riveted. As it 
was, they owe to his fervent and steady protection in their 
hour of greatest difficulty, a large measure of the spirit 
which animated their senate, and inspired their camp. 
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Art. IV.—1. Relics of Ancient English Poetry, consisting of old 
heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, to- 
gether with some few of a later date. By Tuomas Percy, 
D. D. New Edition. Three Volumes, 12mo. London: 
1839. 


2. Versuch einer geschichtlichen Charakteristik der Volkslieder 
Germanischer Nationen. Von Tauvs. Leipzig: 1840. F. 
A. Brockhaus. 


Inprvipvats at an early period of life, and nations in the 
first stages of their existence, discover a fondness for music, 
and the cadence of metrical composition. The earliest literary 
productions of the human mind, are therefore conimonly of 
this description. The story of warlike deeds or heroic endu- 
rance, leads the imagination of the minstrel to conceive of, and 
the admiring listner to believe i in, the interposition of the gods 
in the affairs of men. And the seemingly inspired individual, 
who is able to record the visible achievements performed on 
earth, becomes the authentic register of the acts, and the 
interpreter of the inscrutable purposes of heaven. No won- 
der, then, that under the names of poet, prophet, scald, bard, 
or minstrel, this class of persons, in ancient times, claimed 
the profoundest reverence of their contemporaries, and their 
writings the most sacred keeping and handing down ot 
posterity. 

But what was first preserved as a record of the gods, be- 
comes available in our hands as the history of man. As 
such we regard the Iliad, the true and unfading picture of 
the early Greeks, and effluence of their nascent vigor. The 
poems of the Niebelungenlied, which must have been com- 
posed some centuries before the age of Charlemagne, and 
the Icelandic Edda, the compilation | of the Norwegian exiles 
upon that island, together with the superstitions of the Scan- 
dinavian tribes, have preserved to us the general impression 
of their national character. Nor do we, by any means, vio- 
late the sacredness of the writings of Moses and of Job, in seek- 
ing there for the graphic delineation of the patriarchal state, 
and the most satisfactory exposition of original man. 

Literature is the type and transcript of the national mind. 
Its progress, true as the shadow to its substance, denotes the 
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advance of thought, and its shifting phases are those of a na- 
tion’s improvement or decline. Thus, literature is the inter- 
preter between distant ages and climes —the restoration of the 
past for our instruction, and the reproduction of things faded 
away. In this view, the succession of a nation’s songs is 
more instructive than that of her battles, and the lives of 
poets more important than the chronicle of kings. 

In no way are we more interested in this idea, than as itis 
illustrated by the early literature of England, and in tracing 
the two schools of Saxon and romantic poetry to the people 
from which they are respectively derived. ‘The occasion 
we shall have in so doing, to discuss the manners and genius 
of the Norman and Saxon races, will enable us, per haps, to 
recognise our own lines and features, and the rudiments of 
our own social condition, but somewhat obscured in those of 
an almost uncivilized ancestry. 

The Norman kings of England were the most powerful in 
Europe. Sixty thousand knights, in capite, each with his 
retainers, more or less, stood ready for the defence of the 
throne or for foreign adventure. An income of four hundred 
thousand pounds of sterling silver, equal to six millions of 
dollars of our day, gave them command of whatever could 
worthily embellish ‘£0 proud a court; trains of menials; 
troops of armed attendants ; horses trained for battle or the 
chase ; deep-voiced hounds and falcons ; parks and forests 
as large as counties, for their pastime. Lords and ladies 
thronged their halls of ceremony, and drank wassail at their 
banquets. Persons cunning in shows and pageants were 
attracted from distant countries by the high request of their 
several crafts. They spoke the language of their native 
land. From tliat country came also, ‘doctors learned in di- 
vinity and law, dividing with dialectic subtlety the doctrines 
of their schools, confounding the common sense of the people 
by the conceits of learning. Their refined arguments of 
casuistry perplexed the poor Saxon to the jeopardy of his 
faith, while a like logic, enforced by “the last argument of 
kings,” effectually robbed him of his cattle and his land. 
Jousts and tournaments were their most labored pastime. 
But there were poets, or trouveres, as they were called, who 
aided to while their inactive hours, by reciting their tales of 
romantic adventure. These, too, were of continental 
origin : 
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“Trankis speech is called romance, 
So saies clerks and men of France.” 


Their subjects were the Trojan war, the conquests of 
Alexander, the achievements of Charlemagne and his pala- 
dins, and the fabulous traditions of Arthur and his dosapers, 
or twelve knights of his round table. The legends ot the 
saints and martyrs of the Romish church, and even treatises 
of theology and science, were likewise favored themes of the 
Norman minstrel. The adventures of the heroes of romance 
were set forth, with interminable variations of the main inci- 
dents of their respective fables, with an extravagance of em- 
bellishment which has no example. They were made to 
conquer serpents larger than pines, and overthrow, in duel, 
giants as huge as s the towers of the feudal castles. The he- 
roes of early Greece were absurdly leagued in holy enter- 
prise with the saints of the Romish cale ndar ; and Aristotle 
wages a contest of divinity with St. George. Sir Guy of 
Warwick is ne: urly drow ned in the blood of Colebrand, whom 
he has slain in miraculous combat. Richard the lion hearted 
feasts on the roasted head of a slaughtered Saracen. St. 
Brandon visits par: idise in the body, crossing seas of amber, 
guiding his magic ship through floating palac es of crystal, 
and mooring it thre e weeks at a time upon the half subme rged 
body of a sea monster, which he mistakes for an isl: ind. 
They sing, moreover, of mysterious gems, and talismans 
which could re pel all harm, and girdles with power to test 
the heart’s truth, and turn beauty into ugliness, and reverse 
the inetamorphosis. Other themes were enchanted forests, 
where trees and plants informed with life, and birds and 
beasts which were such in form only, perplexed the hero 
with their secret influences and potent “syll ibles. 

But not the gorgeousimagery alone of these poems, could sa- 
tisfy, it is s: id, the astute perce ptions and factitious tastes of the 
polite ranks of that period. ‘heir subtle and refining intellect 
sought to express and imbibe a secondary, or esoteric mean- 
ing, beneath those showy types, and the incidents of the ro- 
mance must cunningly shadow forth a doctrine. The knight 
who armed himself tor adventure, put not on armor of bra iss 
or steel alone, but the panoply of God was signified by those 
emblems: 


“On his crest a dove, white, 
Signification of the holy spryte; 
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Upon a cross the dove stood, 
Of gold, ywrought rich and good; 
God himself, Mary and John, 
As he was nailed the cross upon, 
In sign of him for whom he fought ; 
The spere-hed forgot he not: 
Upon his spere he wold it have, 
God’s high name thereon engrave.’ 
Translation, Romance of Richard Ceur de Lion. 





His adventure was the journey of life; the combat, the 
good fight of faith; the talisman, that halines ss of heart which 
could b: iffle the machinations of the great dragon, the devil, 
and dispel the illusive mirages of temptation which the en- 
chantress sin had raised up around his path. Such was 
early romantic fiction; like feudal ball, hung round with 
blazoned shields, where stripes of black, and white, and 
scarlet, eagles, lions, griffin’s claws, glared in grotesque and 
gorgeous confusion upon the eye, but full of significance to 
those who could read their heraldry. ‘The Romish church, 
with her emblematic cycle of holy seasons and gaudy and 
symbolic ritual; the cathedral, with its spires mounting to 
the heavens, its picture 1 windows, clustered columns, vaulted 
ceilings, and all its prodigality of antic shapes and colors, 
or, as Coleridge says, “the frozen music” of the Gothic 
church, were the offs spring and images of the same genius. 

But romantic poesy, be it remembered, was not truly 
English. With the langu: age of the conqueror, his feudal 
laws, the subtlety and pretension of his exotic learning, the 
august cere »monial and brilliant diversions of bis court, it was 
merely superinduced upon the English soil, and the temper 
and genius of the Saxon strove against it. Though conquered, 
he was a Saxon still, and re fused to be tutored in burden- 
some, outlandish, and fantastic observances. ‘To him, the 
whole was but a gaudy and expensive pageant, as unsatisfy- 
ing to his truth-seeking heart, as bubbles to the thirsty lips, 
and a mockery as cruel as the harmonious chimes of the 
church tower, which rung the oppressive curfew; and 
while it was passing before him like a festive procession, he 
was ripening in secret a strength which should some day 
spoil it. He was energizing himself towards that po- 
litical freedom, whose first e arnest was the restoration of 
the laws of the Confessor, by Henry L., and followed by the 
concession of the great charter of John, and which was de- 
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creed by such gradations to become, in distant time, the 
glory of the earth. And he was elaborating, meanwhile, the 
germs of a literature which should spread its fruitful branches 
when the almond forest, which then rocked over it, should 
have spent its fragrance and its shade, and the great flowers 
faded which had been nursed by its gloom. 

The Saxons sprang from the loins of as fierce and som- 
brous a race as ever peopled a wilderness. Their home was 
the Cimbric Chersonesus, and the neighboring regions of the 
north. . For a god, they adored Thor, whose temple was the 
dark pine woods, where the northern ocean joined its restless 
moan with the songs of an unholy worship. Their priest- 
hood promised them the »y should, with Odin, their first king, 
drink strong waters in heaven from the skulls of sl: 1ughtered 
foes. Their naked arms, their uncouth costume, cum veste 
stricta et singulos artus cxrprimente ; and more especially the 
attire of the women, which did not veil, but studiously dis- 
played the female form, shocked their invaders, accustomed 
to the graceful folds of their own flowing robes. They num- 
bered their years by winters, and the revolutions of the earth 
upon its axis they called nights. They were respectful to- 
wards their women, and prodigal of their goods. ‘They were 
bold in fight, and kept their engagements. 

But five centuries’ possession of the English soil had won- 
derfully refined them. They had, in that time, become 
inured to habits of peace and industry —give n birth toa 
system of jurisprudence out of which has grown our com- 
mon law—established the christian worship upon a worthy 
basis—and raised up a literature of some pretension. The 
Normans affected to despise their cowardice and stupidity. 
Undoubtedly they were more remarkable for obstinate ad- 
herence to their purposes, than for quick and ready action in 
achieving them. But the impetuous wit of the Norman was 
often found an unequal match for the cumbersome, but strong 
headwork, of the old prototype of John Bull. Hogs, sheep, 
and horned cattle, were the live products of their estates. 
~ Commerce had not stimulated their avarice, or disturbed their 
primitive manners, by disproportionate accumulations of 
wealth. In the language of the Bible, they were a people 
“holding the plough, glorying in the goad which driveth the 
oxen, diligent to give kine their fodder, and whose talk was 
of bullocks.”” Kings and nobles they had, but scarcely dis- 
tinguished from the commonalty by gentility of manners or 
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affectation of state. The mutual delight of both orders was, 
to mingle in pastime or adventure. ‘The cognomen of “ Un- 
ready,” which was bestowed upon one of their kings, might 
not, without injustice or reproach, be applied to a whole peo- 
ple unused to stratagem and averse to hurry. Their lan- 
guage, chopped up into words of one syllable or two, would, 
doubtless, be called scanty and jejune. It served their simple 
and primitive thoughts. But it was found to admit the most 
easy and fluent combinations, and constitutes by far the best, 
if not the largest, ingredient of our own oe 

Conform: ible to these characteristics of the Saxon race, 
are the specimens of their poetry since the conquest, which 
have been preserved to us. The Saxon muse delighted in 
corn fields, groves, pastures, and barn yards. She loved to 
saunter upon sunny slopes, and under eaves dropping the 
dissolving snow —to listen to the birds of spring —to watch 
the opening buds, the ripening fruit, and the brown leaves 
of autumn: 


“Summer is i cummin in, 
Lhude sing cucu; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wde nu. 


Awe bleteth after lombe, 

Lowth after calve cu, 

Buck sterteth, bullock verteth, 

Murie sing cucu.”—Anon. A. D., 1100. 


She was not the muse of Arcady, who sung the changeless 
serenity of Italian skies—the ceaseless holiday of shepherds, 
and groves vocal with the amorous flute—who built her 
temple of white marble, shaded with verdure, by the margin 
of the quiet lake; but a sincere, hearty, working-day Eng- 
lish muse, who frequented the abodes of busy farmers, and 
erected ber altars on the domestic hearth. Informed of their 
vicissitudes and cares, she recorded them in pensive and 
moralizing strains, md compared the life of man to the re- 
volving seasons, and his hope to the wasting fragrance of 
the rose: 


“ Now skruketh rose and lylie flour, 
That whiten ber that suete savor, 
In somer that suete tyde. 
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Ne is no quene so stark ne stour, 
Ne no luedy so bryht in bour, 
That did ne shal by glyde.”—Anon., A. D. 1200. 


She however spent no tears, but closed her plaintive me- 
lodies by severe didactic application, and bade him send his 
good deeds, like messer igers before him, ere death should 
rob them of their efficacy : 


“Send god (good) before him man 
While he may, to heven; 
For better is on almesse before, 
Than ben after, seven.”—Anon., A. D. 1066. 


But unbending seriousness would ill have suited the con- 
dition or justified the epithet of “ Merry England.” There 
were fanciful and funny traditions of elves and fairies, whose 
dispositions and habits harmonized well with the fancies 
which bud them. There was Oberon, the beautiful king 
and Apollo of the race, and Mab, their adventurous and 
merry queen, who, with her little pigmy revellers, coursed the 
fields by the glow- -worm’ s light, visiting kitchens and cham- 
bers to see how the d: Ly’s work had been done, pinching the 
lazy sluts, as they snored in their beds, and le -aving sixpence 
in the shoe of the tidy housewife ; then skipping away to 
wassail on dew drops, and dance upon the lawn. There 
was Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, good at all trades, and bet- 
ter for all pranks of mischief. For a pot of cream which 
was set for him, he would thresh out the harvest in a single 
night. His delight was to glide about, unseen or in disguise, 
at “night, decoying into bogs, and thickets, and strange foot- 
paths, some fellow who ought to have been earlier at home. 
But he can better tell his own story: 


“Sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab, 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bol, 

And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 

Sometime for three foot stool mistaketh me ; 

Then slip I from her bum, down topples shee, 

And tailor, cries, and falls into a cough ; 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe ; 
And yexen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear, 

A merrier hour was never wasted there.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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Again: 


“When lads and lasses merry be 
With possets and with juncates fine, 
Unseen ofall the company, 
I eat their cakes and sip their wine. 
& ~* % * * 





Yet now and then, the maids to please, 
At midnight I card up their wool, 
And while they sleep and take ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 
I grind at mill, 
Their malt up still, 
I dress their hemp, I spin their tow, 
if any wake, 
And would me take, 
I wend me laughing, ho, ho, ho. 


When men do traps and engines set, 
In loop holes where the vermin creep, 
Who trom their folds and houses, get 
Their ducks, and geese, and lands, and sheep, 
I spy the gin, 
And enter in, 
And seem the vermin taken so; 
And when they there 
Approach me near, 
I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho.” 


The banishment of these merry creatures from the land 
of their proper habitation and dominion, was by Chaucer 
attributed to the introduction of christianity and the monks, 
whose prayers and benedictions pervading, and 

“Blessing halls, chambers, kitchens, and bow’rs, 
Cities and burghs, castles high and towers, 
Thropes and barnes, shepe pens and daries, 
This makes that there ben no faries.” 


But Dr. Corbet, more than two hundred years later, con- 
vinced that the hand of Puck had been seen since so remote 
an era too frequently and plainly to be mistaken, and that 
the reports too current and authentic for question, of morning 
ous tinklings of mirth, with “ airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names”—of fragments found on mushrooms in the mysteri- 
—of honey-banquets, and lees of wassail in the acorns — 
could not otherwise be accounted for, insisted that Titania 
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had held revels in much later times. That the monasteries 
and abbeys, for many ages the chief places of leisure and of 
promiscuous hospitality, containing within their wide endow- 
ments, caves, and groves, and labyrinthian foot-paths, and 
within their old, massive, and irregular walls, secret passages, 
closets, and forgotten corners, afforded a cherished retreat 
to these lovers of mystery, and a most tempting scope for 
the indulgence of their fun ; and that it was not till the dis- 
solution of these corporations, and the ransacking of their 
estates, and the introduction of puritanism which soon 
followed, that they forsook a country now no longer merry, 
whose austerity scorned their favors, as its cupidity had pro- 
faned their homes. But it is generally agreed, that since the 
last named of these events, no goodwife has found more 
sixpences in her shoes than hard earning had put there ; and 
the assistance of Puck has been dispensed with, and his 
posset of cream passed to the account of the dairy, since the 
invention of the last thrashing machines. 

The English people have at all times claimed great free- 
dom in laughing at their betters. The Saxon subjects of the 
Norman monarchy delighted thus at the same time to balk 
and revenge the injuries of the Norman power. Kings and 
nobles accordingly, but especially the priests, were often 
made the themes of their very peculiar and merry satire. It 
was not legitimate satire, which according to Milton, * is 
born out of tragedy, and ought to resemble its parentage.” 
Although its wont was “to strike high, and adventure 
dangerously at the most eminent vices of the most eminent 
persons,” its traits and motions clearly spoke its comic 
lineage, and give it place among the peculiarities of English 
letters. It consisted in a blunt and innocent naming of 
things, which a studious politeness would have left nameless, 
or clothed in polished phrase. It described persons and 
things holden respectable, in language which, without 
seeming to intend it, really made them ridiculous. It tor- 
mented the victim, while the droll himself seemed so honest 
and unconscious that no clue was had for vengeance. 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of English 
literature, as it is the most favorite feature of the English 
people, is that quality which we denote by the word humor ; 
a word which has no synonyme in any other language, and 
an idea, it used to be said, unknown to every other race. 
Ben Jonson alone has projected it in his own rare manner. 
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“Why, humor, as ’tis ens, we thus define it, 
To be a quality of air or water, 

And in itself holds these two properties— 
Moisture and flexure; as, for demonstration, 
Pour water on this floor, ’twill wet and run ; 
Likewise the air, forced through a horn or trumpet, 
Flows instantly away, and leaves behind 

A kind of dew. And thence we do conclude, 
That whatsoe’r hath flexure and humidity, 
As wanting power to contain itself, 

Is humor. So in every human body, 

The choler, melancholy, phlegm, or blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 

In some one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humors. Now thus far 
It may by metaphor apply itself 

Unto the general disposition. 

As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their confluxions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humor.” 


It can, however, hardly be defined, and must be sought in 
Hamlet, Falstaff, Captain Bobadil, and the Wellers. It is 
distinguished from wit, which consists in brilliant combination, 
and is fully appreciable without reference to its author. 
Humor is a mode or attitude of mind, and its productions 
can be realized only by referring to their source. Wit is a 
bright effluence, disengaged from its original, and good every- 
where ; humor is the juice and flavor, inseparable from the 
substance it belongs to, or disgusting if infused into another. 
Wit is abstract and universal; humor is individual and 
concrete. 

Such are some of the properties which commend to our 
notice the early poems of the English, as the expression of 
their character. Their rude and antique composition will not 
disparage them to the liberal mind; were they otherwise, 
indeed, they would be worthless, as false to the mould which 
formedthem. Weare bound by the canons of good scholarship, 
to receive and accredit them in the guise in which they come 
to us, as the envoy and representative of a people who have 
produced, and by their tradition authenticated them. But» 
as tidings of our forefathers and precious tokens of our 
lineage, we are invoked by the tenderest instincts to cherish 
and revere them. In the thoroughfares of the world, amid 
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the allurements of gain and the shifting colors of fashion, 
their sound is hushed, their life extinct : and they are shown 
as ashes saved in ancienturns, as grim atomies or forbidding 
reliques. But among the mountains, where events are rare, 
and the purposes of life few and unperplexed, where the 
foot-wheel’s drowsy hum still lingers, still lingers the tradi- 
tionary crone of these old verses—the humblest expression 
of melody—the literature of the unlearned. And some 
there are, who, not without power to appre clate more culti- 
vated entertainments, woul l fain forego them, but once to 
refresh the fountains of the childish tears, which flowed of 
old at the screaming recitatives of Lady Margaret or Barbara 
Allen. 

With respect to the Norman or romantic school, the Saxon 

may be termed the primitive rock of English literature—for 
a while subme rged, but eventually upheaving its deep and 
strong foundations through the new and fossile d_ strata, 
mingling its fragments with theirs, and gradually forming a 
peculiar soil, w here the golden harvest wave s, and woods 
and waters fill up the gay landscape. 

Our novel is derived from the old romance of chivalry. 
But curtailed of its absurd extravagance, tempered by the 
common sense, and informed with the sincere pathos of the 
Saxon school, it resembles its original as do the scenes of 
wild enchantment the intelligib le comforts of the fireside. 
The old romance, as we have seen, was a tale of strange 
adventure and impossible achievements. The novel, on the 
contrary, bounds its action by the compass of ordinary 
prowess, and relates to real life. However those reckless 
and unchaste sallies of fancy might have suited the garish 
modes and gratified the prurient tastes of the Norman court 
and feudal castle, to us they bear no comparison with the 
correct and peculiar graces of the novel. ‘To what, indeed, 
shall we compare this charming solace of our weary and 
desponding hours? The magni itude of its action, and the 
pomp of its progress, seem often to claim for it affinity with 
the epic; its light and blithesome passages remind us of the 
graces of the comic muse; the keen search with which it 
penetrates the heart, and reflects the image of our inmost 
thoughts, and delineates the operation of profound passion, 
revives in us the impression of pure tragedy ; while history, 
pleased with recognising her own traits and motions in this 
new accession to the sisterhood of the muses, exultingly 
embraces her as her own ofispring, and bids her chronicle 
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the less solemn transactions of the time, and perpetuate with 
her true and ready pencil, those delicate and transient hues 
which pass over the surface of society, like those which 
linger in the evening sky. 

We have not placed Dr. Percy’s Reliques at the head of 
this article with a view to criticism ; its reputation has been 
too long established to need commendation or fear censure ; 
but as the subject we have been considering was suggested 
to us by the appearance of a new and beautiful edition of 
this delightful book, it seemed to us a fair occasion for present- 
ing it to the attention of our readers. ‘The work that follows 
it is one of the most recent productions of the German press. 
Its author, who publishes under the pseudonyme of 'Talvj, is 
Mrs. Professor Robinson, a lady of superior talents and learn- 
ing, personally known in many of our literary circles ; and 
if her American is not equal to her European fame, it is 
because she has not employed the language of her adopted 
country in extending it. Popular poetry has for years been 
one of her favorite studies; in 1826 she published two 
octavo volumes of poetical trainbations from the Servian, 
remarkable both for beauty of versification, and for the learn- 
ing displayed in the historical introductions prefixed to them. 
The present work, we think, will more than sustain, in each 
respect, the high reputation she then acquired. A few of its 
chapters are devoted to a general survey of the songs of the 
rude nations of both continents, but its main object is to 
exhibit the distinctive characteristics of the popular poetry 
of the Germanic nations of Europe. In doing this, Mrs. 
Robinson has discovered great familiarity with the subject of 
which she treats, as well as a due understanding of its im- 
portance in a historical point of view, which will justly 
entitle the work to a high rank in this department of litera- 
ture. For the history of the early English and Scottish 
poetry, she has collected the most important facts from the 
dissertations of Percy, Ellis, Ritson, Campbell, Jamieson, and 
Scott, besides much that is curious and interesting from other 
sources. Theaffinities between the Scandinavian and Anglo- 
Saxon saga and songs both in form and spirit, and hence the 
existence of some germs of poetry among the Saxons, prior 
even to their establishment in England, are considered by 
Mrs. Robinson as incontrovertible facts, and form the ground 
work of her views of the after literary cultivation of these 
people. 
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Arr. V.—* The Infancy of the Union.” A Discourse, delivered 
before the New York Historical Society, Thursday, December 
19, 1839. By Wituiam B. Reep. Published at the re- 
quest of the Society. Philadelphia: 1840. 


In American politics, the subject which especially calls 
for studious examination, is the relation subsisting between 
the general and state gov ernments, or W hat is usu: lly denomi- 
nated the Union. Emine s»ntly it requires both historical research 
and the light of political philosophy. A knowledge of the true 
nature of this relation, is essential to an acquaintance with 
the constitutional law of the land. It is essential, too, to 
every man, who would bring his understanding to know the 
source of the thousand social as well as political blessings 
which are daily and hourly felt—blessings familiar as the 
air which sustains our life, or the water which flows to minis- 
ter to the first cravings of thirst—familiar, and therefore 
enjoyed heedlessly, thoughtlessly. 

A paramount lesson in American statesmanship, is that 
which gives a knowledge of the Union—not of the federal 
government on the one hand, nor of the state governments 
on the other, but of both in their combination. The idea of 
the Union is not mere unity, but of unity as it is made up of 
its political constituents, the sovereignties of the states. When 
men talk of state rights or of federal rights, setting them in 
opposition, they talk of half truths. It is illogical to contrast 
the Union with the States. It is a sophism, fraught, as theo- 
retical error often is, with dangerous practical consequences. 
There is scarcely a mistaken constitutional opinion, which 
may not be traced to a false notion of this fundamental prin- 
ciple of our political system. If the powers of the state go- 
vernments are unduly exaggerated, it is an injury to the 
Union ; if the powers of the general g government are unduly 
exaggerated, that also is an injury to ‘the Union. There are 
powers and rights of the one, and there are powers and rights of 
the other ; and the Union is the harmonious existence of both. 
The Union is not the federal government. To strengthen the 
central system at the expense of the state governments is as 
incompatible with the Union, properly unde rstood, and as in- 
jurious to it, as if, on the other hand, the qualified sovereignty 
of the states should encroach upon the former. 
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We have remarked that the Union is not identical with the 
federal government. It is worthy of notice, that the terms 
are often employed synonymously, or rather, to state it more 
precisely, the former is used as if it signified the latter; and 
nothing more. Now no one who has reflected upon the 
influence of words upon thoughts, will venture to say that 
this is mere matter of accommodation to colloquial con- 
venience. A looseness in the current usage of terms, is a 
source of error, proclaimed in that philosophy whose com- 
prehensive purpose was the purgation of the human intellect, 
and Lord Bacon’s aphorism cannot be too often quoted; that 
‘*men imagine that their minds have the command of lan- 
guage ; but it often happens, that language bears rule over 
their minds.” Let us look at this influence in the one case 
now before us. The Union, that is, the combined and har- 
monious existence of the state governments and the general 
government, is the system which time has endeared to the 
people as the means by which are secured national honor, 
safety and welfare, and civic freedom with all its blessings. 
But the flexibility of language in its ordinary uses allows the 
term to be applied when the federal government alone is 
intended. ‘Then comes the almost inevitable confusion of 
thought, by which opinions and feelings appropriate to the 
Union—that which is in truth the Union—are narrowed in their 
application to what is after all but a part of the system. 
The next step of error, for error is progressive or peripatetic, 
is to disparage the other part of the system, and thus to 
depreciate the true proportionate value of the states. 

We cannot dismiss this subject of the influence of lan- 
guage upon thought, without adverting to another political 
instance, in which the principle appears to us to have an im- 
portant bearing. We allude to the very familiar and free, 
we may say flippant use, of the term employed to designate 
a function of the executive department of government—the 
word ‘ velo.” Is it known to men on whose tongues it 
trips so fluently, that there is no such word in the constitution 
of the United States? It is an expression, the existence of 
which seems scarcely to have been recognised by the framers 
of the federal government, as will be found by examination 
of the record of their proceedings. Do men reflect that 
the word, considered either historically or philologically, is 
as inappropriate as possible, to express the very qualified par- 
ticipation which it was contemplated the executive should 
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have in legislative acts? What word could have been 
selected, in the whole range of the vocabularies of the living 
or the dead, more absolute, more arbitrary, than the mo- 
narchal, the more than monarchal, the autocratic I rorsip? 
A perfectly sound state of public opinion and feeling, we 
apprehend, does not exist in regard to this particular consti- 
tutional function, and to that unsoundness, we do not doubt, 
not a little has been contributed by an abuse of language. 

But to return to our subject. We have a complex citizen- 
ship. Each man is a citizen of New York, or of Pennsyl- 
vania, or of Virginia, or whatever the case may be, and he 
is a citizen of the United States. He has duties to each, 
neither, paramount to the other. There is no conflict of res- 
ponsibility ; allegiance to one can never be disloyalty or 
treason to the other. Beside the definite constitutional and 
legal obligations which rest on every one, there is a duty of 
sentiment, which calls for conscientious cultivation. ‘Too 
often the civic feeling isa mere impulse, the force of which, 
dependant on chance and circumstance, will fluctuate and 
waver with them. In one man’s mind, attachment to his 
State may predominate, while in his neighbor’s, it will be sub- 
ordinate to the national feeling. In different sections of the 
United States, the state spirit and the federal spirit may be 
observed to prevail in very various proportions; the political 
sentiments, in this respect, stand greatly in need of a regu- 
lating and controlling principle. We repeat, that there is 
nothing antagonistic in them; on the contrary, their nature 
is harmony, the due cultivation of one strengthening, indeed, 
the other. There is no more opposition between them than 
between a man’s love to his wite and to his child, or, to take 
a case of more analogous parity, between the filial piety to 
a father and toamother. ‘There is a state patriotism and a 
national patriotism—two springs flowing in one channel, and 
fertilizing the same banks. When one of these sentiments 
absorbs and exhausts the nourishment and strength of the 
other, there is disease, and if protracted and inveterate, it is 
disease leading unto death. 

Irregular action of our political system tends inevitably to 
one or other of two evils—consolidation or disunion. A 
deviation must be in one of these directions, and which is 
the more to be deprecated, itis hard to say. But this is clear, 
that it is proof of a contracted habit of political thought—a 
narrowness of vision—to regard either of them, it matters 
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not which, as the only possible evil. ‘There may be in some 
minds a morbid apprehension of disunion, and equally so in 
others of consolidation. The way of safety, a highway, is 
between them. It is in ignorance or prejudice, or worse, 
that men fail in reconciling the idea of national rights and 
state rights; the harmony of the political system, like that 
of the solar system, is the result of a double motion. We 
know no fitter emblem of the Union—the bodies that com- 
pose it move in their spheres with a planetary harmony—the 
tranquil and steady motion, produced by two different but 
compatible forces, centrifugal and centripetal. Remove 
the former, and the sovereignties of the states will perish by 
falling into one common centre—a_ tyrannous consolidation. 
Remove the latter, and they will shoot madly from their 
orbits, scattered to some unknown ruin.* 

What inference can be more direct, than that the Union 
must be studied—not coldly to calculate its value—not to 
declaim upon its importance—a theme neither of disloyal 
and metaphysical indifference on the one hand, nor on the 
other, of vapid and empty enthusiasm ; but simply and truly 
to know what it is. It must be studied historically ; for while 
it rears its front on high, its foundations are laid deeply and 
out of view. 

And how was the Union made? Has it a date, a day ora 
year, like the declaration of independence or the constitu- 
tion? Was it donein convention? Did mencome together 
by some appointment, and deliberate in solemn council, and 
ordain a Union? Never. It was the work of time—the 
natural result of things—the growth of circumstances, or 
whatever other plausible, but really unmeaning phrases, may 
be used as a substitute for an acknowledgment of God’s 
providence in the destinies of mankind. It is related — we 
do not vouch for the accuracy of the story, though we can 
well believe it—that when Napoleon inquired of Laplace, 


* Since the above passage was written, on opening the recently published 
volume of the Biography of Hamilton, we find the same image used by him in 
a letter to Washington in 1783. The bias of Hamilton’s political opinions on 
this subject is well known, and assuredly there was, at that crisis, great reason 
for it. “To borrow a figure from mechanics,” are his words, “the centrifugal 
is much stronger than the centripetal force in these states. The seeds of disunion 
are much more numerous than those of union.” (Vel. II., p. 76.) The illustra- 
tion is a very obvious one, so much so that it might almost be considered com- 
mon property. At the same time we have no recollection of having met with 
it elsewhere, and therefore notice the coincidence, to prevent the appearance of 
an unacknowledged and unhandsome appropriation of another’s thought. 
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why he had not mentioned God in his “System of the World,” 
the savant replied, because he could dispense with that 
hypothesis. In contemplating the political system of our 
country, there are minds which doubtless would dispense 
with the same hypothesis in many particulars, not looking 
beyond the secondary cause of human agency. But in the 
formation of the Union, the hypothesis not only cannot be 
dispensed with, but it is the only adequate cause that can be 
offered, to expiain the effects. Let any one, taking for 
his point of mental vision the present day, look back to the 
years, whenthe separate companies of the primitive colonists, 
the hapless followers of the hapless Raleigh at the south, 
and the iron-nerved pilgrim band at the north ; and though 
the observer should be Bunyan’s Little-Faith, or Mr. Worldly- 
Wiseman, he could scarce fail to trace the controlling power 
of divine agency. The way was preparing, slowly, cautiously, 
laboriously, for an era, in which there was to be a mighty 
development of the capacity of man for self political govern- 
ment. ‘The course of events was led on so tranquilly, that 
there was given no note of preparation to intimate to human 
intelligence, what was in reserve at no very distant futurity. 
The Ur nion was coming on, the chief great means of achieving a 
system of popular government cn a widely extended territory. 
The ground was made ready and the foundations laid, and 
it only remained for human sagacity to carry out a plan, 
which, in humble confidence we may say, was traced by the 
finger of God. More than in any other portion of our political 
institutions, time was needed for the process of assimilation 
which made the Union: 


Twas not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay. 


The social union once made, the political union was designed 
to give it consistency and stability. 

It is w orthy of notice, also, in our histor y, that even the poltti- 
cal union is not susceptible of a very definite date. Like the 
social union, it wasa gradual process, a slow growth. ‘The con- 
stitution did not make it, for almost the first line of that docu- 
ment, proclaims as its first, and perhaps most eminent object, 
not the creation of a union— but the formation of “‘a more 
perfect Union.” It cannot be referred to the articles of con- 
federation, when we consider that that defective plan loosened 
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the national ties, which each day’s action of the old congress 
had before been unconsciously confirming. The establish- 
ment of a Union cannot, either primarily or wholly, be at- 
tributed to the declaration of independence, unless by a con- 
fusion of ideas, literally preposterous, mistaking the effect for 
the cause. Independence was a joint act. There was 
union previously. It was a processof nature, oftener imper- 
ceptible than marked by prominent gradations. The colo- 
nists themselves, knew not when they were uniting, either 
socially or politically. They came together for counsel and 
for action, in the accomplishment of certain special purposes, 
not seeing, however, that there was a greater object beyond 
—a perpetual Union—the means by which freedom was to 
be spread into a distant, and then unbroken territory, across 
the mountains, and handed down from generation to gene- 
ration. 

The awakened attention to American history is a symptom, 
which, in these times of angry agitation of opinion on many 
political subjects, may be regarded with unqualified satisfac- 
tion. The past is full of instruction, and the civic character is 
to be formed, not by indulging in fantastic and infidel dreams 
of universal regeneration, ‘and political and social perfecti- 
bility —irrational abstractions, which often plunge their vic- 
tims into iniquity and violence—but by following out to their 
legitimate consequences, the manly sagacity and virtue of 
our forefathers. © They have given us better lights than are 
flashed in our eyes by a false philosophy. The increased 
interest in historical pursuits has arisen soon enough to se- 
cure the preservation of a large portion of the materials of 
our history. After the humble industry of the antiquary and 
the annalist shall have devoted years to the accumulation and 
preservation of these stores, a great work is reserved for 
some master intellect to gather the truth from every quarter, 
and make it accessible and familiar to the world in the his- 
tory of his nation. 

It would scarcely consist with the nature of our publica- 
tion, to contribute more to this branch of intellectual pursuit, 
than by an occasional comment on works which have been 
undertaken with a view to its promotion, and by the sugges- 
tion of topics which appear to us worthy of research. Ina 
former number, (No. V LI., April, 1839 ,) we took occasion to 
throw out some observations on the subject of the Union, and 
are gratified to meet with proof that our design in directing 
attention to it has not been fruitless. In discussing another 
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subject, (the Congress of 1774,) it came in our way to make 
some reflections upon the manner, in which the tendency to 
union among the colonies of North America developed itself, 
and the obstacles it had to encounter and overcome, during 
a long tract of time, before it was consummated in the adop- 
tion of the present form of national government. The pas- 
sages in which those views were presented have been adopted 
by a valuable and very careful writer on political economy, 
as the ground for some important inferences in that subject. 
The application made by Mr. Carey, in the recent division 
of his treatise on ‘The Principles of Political Economy,” 
was not comprehended within our inquiries ; the importance 
of it induces us to quote his conclusion: “that with every 
increase in the habit of union, there was increase of security 
for person and property, accompanied by a diminution of its 
cost; increased power of production and accumulation, in- 
creased facility for the improvement of physical and moral 
condition ; all tending to improvement of political condition, 
and farther increase in the tendency to united action.” — Ca- 
rey on Population and Political Condition, p. 189. 

Our attention, at the present time, is recalled tothe subject by 
the discourse issued by the New York Historical Society, which 
is placed at the head of this article. The address, which 
has for its title “* The Infancy of the Union,” is from the pen 
of a gentleman, who is understood to have devoted to the 
prosecution of historical investigation as much of his leisure 
as a jealous profession allows. It is fairly entitled to the 
merit of especially introducing a distinct historical topic, 
and of presenting it in so agreeable as well as striking a 
form, as cannot fail to make an impression of its intrinsic 
interest. It is well remarked, that ‘the federal Union, as a 
frame of government, has been often and ably discussed, and 
its foundations, whether in the declaration of independence, 
the articles of confederation, or the constitution itself, have 
been carefully scrutinized. But there is a union beyond and 
above all frames of government. ‘There are foundations 
deeper than any that have yet been laid bare.”” Whenever 
the union was politically completed, the question is still of 
deep interest, when and how the union of sentiment arose, 
from which the political institution originated. 

The subject of Mr. Reed’s discourse, is the origin of the 
social union. The distinction between the social union and 
the political union, is a true one. Individuals or communi- 
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ties, it is obvious, may be united socially, without any po- 
litical connexion. There may be community of feeling and 
interest, but at the same time no community of government. 
But it must be carefully borne in mind, that the reverse of 
this proposition is by no means equally true. A political 
union cannot originate or subsist apart from social cohesion. 
It may confirm and secure, and even increase a sympathy, 
but scarcely can create it. Indeed this reflection admits of 
a greater generalization, for it is true, not merely of political 
union, but of every political system or establishment, that it 
is the expression of some previously existing state of the 
public mind. It is the visible form, as it were, of a nation’s 
spirit. In governments where the constitution is unwritten, 
this identity is perhaps even more apparent. ‘The numerous 
advantages of written constitutions, too familiar to be now 
adverted to, are not unattended with this disadvantage, that 
there is temptation to limit the thoughts to the written let- 
ter, instead of regarding the instrument rather as the medium 
through which the spirit of the government is to be studied. 
The life-blood is not in the written form. The letter of a 
political charter has no value, other than in being the expo- 
nent of opinion and feeling, in which it had its origin. Lite- 
ral interpretation seems to us little short of an absurdity, if 
set in opposition to what may be called spiritual interpreta~ 
tion. There will always be found minds that are fitted only 
for the contracted processes of mere verbal criticism — study- 
ing a constitution as if it were a theme in syntax—mea- 
suring the great functions of government by the tactics of 
grammar and the mysteries of punctuation— weighing them 
in the balance with commas, and colons, and semi-colons. 
In this way it is, that men become in political science, ver- 
bal pedants, and fail so egregiously in acquiring the enlarged 
and powerful vision of a philosophic statésmanship. ‘The 
appropriate station of such minds, is to teach little boys and 
girls to parse. This mistaking of the outward political form 
for the inward life, is fraught with mischief. It is, politically, 
the leaven of the Pharisees—the dainty and delusive scru- 
pulosity for the tithes of mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
all manner of herbs, with the accompanying neglect of the 
weightier matters of the law. A plan of government cannot 
be understood by purely theoretical or literal examination ; 
it is not to be studied like a demonstration in mathematics, or 
a chapter in abstract ethics. Historical research is necessary. 
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The value of a constitution lies in its adaptation to the na- 
tion’s heart; and how is that heart to be known but by the 
nation’s history? ‘The very first line of the constitution of 


the United States, is enough to show the insufficiency of 


mere verbal examination; the first of its purposes, as we 
have already remarked, is “to form a more perfect Union.” 
Now if any construction is set up affecting, in its operation, 
the Union, how can any man pretend to form a safe judg- 
ment, unless he knows historically, what the Union was be- 
fore 1789? Without such knowledge, how can he be con- 


fident that his interpretation is accordant with the spirit of 


the system, of which a paramount object was to make the 
Union more perfect than it was previously? In the absence 
of such knowledge, he is conducting his calculation with an 
important factor omitted. ‘The overweening devotion to the 
letter of a constitution involves another evil. It is delusive 
as to political security, which can lie never in the letter, but 
in the spirit, of the government. ‘Take away the latter, and 


the former is but a political carcass. Yet the current of 


thought in some minds seems to indicate that they consider 
all safe as long as the letter is safe. Death does not take 
away the body and the spirit both. Life may have departed, 
and yet not an artery nor a vein, not a bone nor a fibre, is re- 
moved. And so the spirit of a government may perish, and 
not a line nor a letter of its constitution be effaced. When 
usurpation comes stealthily, masked and hypocritical, its 
abiding place is the obsolete dead letter of a once free con- 
stitution. The story of Augustus Caesar—imperial amidst 
the forms of a dead republic—is a trite one. The safest 
palace of despotism, is the vacant temple of freedom, a wo- 
ful desecration, like the temple of God turned into the mart 
of the money changers. 

But we are wandering from our immediate subject, and 
the reviewer’s prerogative of digression, like the masculine 
privilege of ugliness, may be abused. We have indulged a 
train of thought, on the principle, that all valid political ordi- 
nance is an embodyment of some condition of popular opinion 
and feeling, and hence, it is necessary to look through and 
beyond the outward form to learn the inner life, in which vi- 
tality is seated. Especially is this the case with that which 
has suggested our random remarks—the connexion of the 
political union with that social union which preceded and 
gave birth to it. We cannot better resume the subject than 
by a quotation from Mr. Reed’s discourse : 
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“Curious, indeed, would be the inquiry, as to the precise period 
the North American colonies began to look upon each other as when 
friends and brethren. As originally planted, they had no principle 
ofunion. They were not one in origin, in language, in religion, or 
in interest. None could suppose then that they were one in desti- 
ny. The infant settlements on the coast hardly ventured to conjec- 
ture what lands, or what people, lay behind the headlands which 
put out into the ocean, and when they did peep beyond, they often 
saw strange and hostile faces, and heard the sound of other tongues 
than the one they spoke.— Even where there was a common origin, 
there was no sympathy ; and the Swede, and the Dutchman, were 
better friends far, than the Cavaliers and Independents whe came 
from Old England, who seemed to know no dearer use for a com- 
mon tongue, than to revile each other conveniently, and claimed a 
common  birth- -place, as giving them the privilege to hate each other 
more virulently. 

“ How this separate existence was modified, and the perfect union 
of sentiment produced, anterior to any political union and aside from 
all political combinations, is, then, an inquiry full of curious interest. 
There were causes of different kinds at work, commencing at an 
early period, and accumulating and strengthening till the work was 
done. The ultimate and immediate inducement to political union 
was, of course, community of social right and common suffering 
under oppression; but there were others of equal efficacy, operating 
secretly and indirectly. It was a remark of the elder Adams, that 
‘the Revolution was twenty years old when the war began,’ and it is 
no less true, that the union was fifty years old when it was first de- 
clared to exist. 

“There were some inducements to union which require no illus- 
tration, connected mainly with the geographical relations of the colo- 
nies. Looking at the face of the country, and bearing in mind that 
for a long time the settlements were merely on the coast, and in 
depth did not extend to the first mountain range which runs length- 
wise through the continent, it is obvious that from Georgia to New 
Hampshire, there was no physical barrier to divide the colonists from 
each other. There was no arm of the ocean interposed to prevent 
free intercourse —no bay, or river, that could not be easily crossed. 
There were neither Pyrenees nor Alps; but the primitive mail- 
carrier of those days, at an early period, so soon, at least, as the 
path was cut through the forest, and the thicket cleared of the In- 
dian, carried his little budget slowly but securely from one endof Bri- 
tish North America to the other. Each great river, the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, the Hudson, and the Connecticut, had its source be- 
yond the charter limits of the colony on whose shores it reached the 
ocean, and the riparian privilege which nature gives, of free navi- 
gation, in and out, unquestioned at that time, made distant settlers 
on the same waters feel like neighbors. 

“Tt is not easy to ascertain when the first road was made along 
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the sea-board. In sixteen hundred and seventy-seven, before the 
settlement of Philadelphia, William Edmundson, a public Friend, 
travelled southward, from New York to the Delaware, in company 
with a Swede and an Indian guide. In attempting to cross from 
Middletown Point, they lost their way, and were obliged to go 
back so as to find the Raritan at any point, and to follow its margin, 
till they came to a small landing from New York, and thence by a 
path to the falls of the Delaware. ‘ By this means, only,’ says he, 
‘did we find our way, and we saw no tame animals on the route.’ ” 
—pp. 4—7. 


The physical character of the country was indeed well 
suited for the confederacy, which was destined to occupy so 
large a portion. Southward from the St. Lawrence, its gulf 
and the great lakes, which pour their waters through it, the 
continent is watered by streams, that serve to facilitate in- 
tercommunication rather than to separate and divide. It is 
quite evident, that in the minds of those who were active 
during the early revolutionary period, there was, for a time, 
some uncertainty respecting the territorial extent of their com- 
bination. Before the idea of independence was seriously 
entertained, when the end aimed ‘at was nothing more than 
colonial redress, it appears to have been the policy of the 
members of the first sessions of the old congress, to invite 
colonial co-operation as extensively as possible. Addresses 
were published to other and distant colonies, calling for sym- 
pathy and common resistance to parliamentary oppression. 
In 1775 there was a correspondence with the inhabitants of 
a district in Nova Scotia, who applied for admission into the 
association of the united colonies. Canada was invited to 
join, and the articles of confederation, as ratified, contain a 
provisional clause for its admission. They indulged the ex- 
pectation ef even more than Cis-Atlantic opposition, for the 
old congress at Philadelphia sent its voice across the ocean 
to Ireland. This want of a precise idea in regard to the ter- 
ritorial extent of colonial combination, may be discovered in 
the earliest plan of confederacy —that submitted to congress 
by Dr. Franklin, in July, 1775. This plan, which it will be 
remembered was never acted on, contains the following 
article : 


“ Article XIII. Any and every colony from Great Britain upon 
the continent of North America, not at present engaged in our asso- 
ciation, may, upon application and joining the said association, be 
received into the confederation, namely, Ireland, the West India 
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islands, Quebec, St. John’s, Nova Scotia, Bermudas, and East and 
West Floridas ; and shall thereupon be entitled to gll the advanta: 
ges of our union, mutual assistance and commerce.” 


This is a somewhat curious description—‘“ every colony 
from Great Britain upon the continent of North America, 
namely, Ireland,” (to say nothing of the islands,) etc. Such 
a form of speech the proposition for a North American asso- 
ciation inclusive of Ireland—might more reasonably have 
been expected from some Hibernian pen than from one so 
accurate as Franklin’s. So however it is written. How the 
lapsus is to be explained we do not know, but as we have 
quoted it, the article stands in the documents relative to the 
confederation, contained in the secret journal of the old con- 
gress, in Mr. Sparks’s admirable edition of Franklin’s Works, 
(vol. v.) and in the volume of “ American Archives,” (vol. ii. 
p- 1889,) edited by Mr. Peter Force, at Washington. Before 
dismissing it, another comment may be made on this plan, 
which has an historical interest as the first of the series of 
schemes for political union. The eaption is; * Articles of 
confederation and perpetual union,” etc., etc., and yet as the 
prospect of reconciliation with the mother country had not 
wholly passed away, one of these articles of perpetual union 
provides, that it is to endure only until a redress of the colo- 
nial grievances. We remember to have seen a print from @ 
drawing by Bewick, of a winter scene, in which a party of 
boys, with all the earnestness of a more lasting fabric, had 
built up a huge man of snow, and the inscriptions appended 
by the quiet humor of the artist, was, “ esto perpetua.” We 
are reminded of it by the notion of temporary perpetuity re- 
ferred to above. These inaccuracies of expression; occurring 
in a state paper prepared by Franklin, are noticeable for their 
singularity. 

The doubtfulness as to the precise extent of colonial union 
existed only as long as co-operation in pacific resistance — the 
penulttma ratio— was desired. When the more arduous crisis 
of war was reached, the “ thirteen colonies” looked only to 
themselves—they gathered their own strength, for they knew 
that upon that alone must they rely. It was fortunate that 
the Canadian British provinces did not respond to the call of 
their fellow colonists. If only pacific opposition to the mother 
country had been necessary, it would have been important 
to enlarge its sphere as widely as possible, in order to make 
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its influence felt by the commercial interests of Great Britain. 
But in a contest of arms, it was all important that the resist- 
ance should be compact. Canada, but newly from French 
dominion, could not have been other than a discordant ele- 
ment in any lasting confederacy. When our fathers invoked 
the sympathies of their Canadian brethren, (it was necessary 
to have the address translated into French) —“ a wiser spirit 
was at work,’”’ to make the invocation of no effect. It is to 
the uncertainty of which we have been speaking, that may 
be attributed the use of a term, which after some years be- 
came entirely obsolete in our political vocabulary, and now 
possesses none but an historical significancy. We refer to 
the word “ continental,” as employed, formally and familiarly 
in the titles, ‘“‘the continental congress,” ‘the continental 
army,” and ina phrase of less agreeable associations, “ the 
continental currency.” 

The mention, in the passage we have quoted from Mr. 
Reed’s discourse, of the wanderings, in 1677, of William 
Edmundson and his Swedish companion, under Indian 
guidance, seeking the one path between the Raritan and the 
Delaware, furnishes as striking an illustration of the want of 
intercommunication at that period, in contrast with modern 
facilities, as the absence of all tame animals shows the state of 
civilization in a region, where now it would be difficult to 
find any wild ones, other than the birds and the squirrels. 
A visible illustration of the progress of the Union might be 
found in the maps of the country arranged ina chronological 
series from the rude drafts of early navigators, showing 
some acquaintance with the outline of the coast, and the 
general direction of a few rivers, but the rest left blank as 
the mid Atlantic, or fancifully filled like central Africa with 
its mountains and deserts. For instance, we chance to have 
at hand a chart accompanying the narrative of Dampier’s 
voyage in 1681; it isot the middle part of America, and, in 
the section it comprehends of the present territory of the 
United States, the names it shows are * Maryland,” “ Acha- 
mack,” “ Virernia,” “ Carolina,” * Frorwa,” and “ Bay of 
Palaxy,” (Apalachee.) By degrees there begin to appear on 
the face of the country signs of intercommunication—what 
has been spoken of by the younger Coleridge (Hartley) as 
one of “the beautiful effects of human neighborhood—the 
network of tracks in a peopled sylvan region.” At a more 
advanced period the map of the country, gathering its seams 
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and wrinkles with its years, is intersected in every direction 
by the hundred avenues of busy life—the road to the mill, 
to the ford, tothe school, to the church, or the meeting-house, 
and at length by the great artificial channels of commerce 
between distant cities. 

A very important subject of investigation is suggested in 
the following passages: 


“In the latter part of sixteen hundred and seventy-one, George 
Fox, the founder of the society of Friends, and one of those great 
agitators of the sluggish spirit, to whom the Reformation gave full 
scope, after being scourged and imprisoned, year after year, in 
Great Britain, landed in America. His mission was pastoral in its 
character, and had for its object the encouragement of the Quaker 
settlements, then thinly scattered over this wilderness. The jour- 
nal of his American pilgrimage, as you are aware, is still extant, 
and tells, in language of extreme simplicity and beauty, its tale of 
privation and patient endurance ; a tale strongly illustrative of the 
real character of the obstacles to social union, which the early set- 
tlers encountered and overcome. He landed near the mouth ofthe 
Patuxent river, on the western shore of Maryland, and travelled as 
far eastward as Rhode Island, and as far south as Carolina. After 
crossing the Chesapeake, his route, northward, was by the eastern 
shore to New Castle. ‘The next day,’ says he,* ‘ we began our 
journey to New England, and a tedious journey it was, through the 
woods and wilderness, over bogs and across great rivers. We got 
over the Delaware, not without some danger of our lives, and then 
had that wilderness country to pass through, since called West Jersey, 
not inhabited by any English, so that we travelled a whole day to- 
gether without seeing man or woman, house or dwelling-place. Some- 
times we lay in the woods, by a fire, and sometimes in Indian wig- 
wams.’ Thus travelling, pausing at occasional settlements, this il- 
lustrious Pilgrim, for such the religious sway he exercised entitles 
him to be considered, traversed Long Island, and reached his jour- 
ney’send, in the Providence Plantations. ‘ Here,’ says he, using 
the peculiar language of an enthusiastic age, ‘ we had a large meet- 
ing, at which, beside Friends, were some hundreds of people, as 
was supposed. A blessed, heavenly meeting this was—a power- 
ful, thundering testimony for truth was borne therein—a great 
sense there was upon the people, and much brokenness and tender- 
ness among them.’ ‘ When,’ he adds, ‘this great meeting was 
over, it was somewhat hard for friends to part, for the glorious pow- 
er of the Lord which was over all, aud his blessed truth, had knit 
and united them all together — at last, filled with his power, and 
rejoicing in his truth, they went away, with joyful hearts, to their 
homes, in the several colonies where they lived.’ 


* Fox’s Journal. Folio edition, 1775, p. 441. 
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“ And here, let me pause one moment, and ask you, anticipating 
conclusions to be reached hereafter, to trace an active germ of union 
in the record of this early missionary. — George Fox sogn after re- 
turned to England, again to fee] the scourge of persecution, and 
again to abide in the prison-house ; but he left behind him ‘joyful 
hearts in the several colonies,’-—hearts which beat in unison on the 
ene great topic of what they believed to be religious truth, and 
were bound together in communion which local or political separa- 
tion could not sever. In every colony that he visited, the apostle of 
Quakerism found, or left a congregation, and thus connected by a 
spiritual chain of union, every humble community from New Eng- 
land to Georgia. Nor must it be forgotten, at what an early day 
other sects were weaving the wel of religious communion over the 
wilderness. While the Jesuit missionary was planning, and exe- 
cuting his scheme of conversion in one quarter, and at a later day, the 
accomplished Berkeley, saw in his bright and poetic visions the rise 
of new Christian empires here, the unsandalled feet of two humble, 
but not less ambitious missionaries of truth, Fox and Wesley, were 
traversing, at long intervals, portions of this continent, and their 
footsteps can now be traced as plainly as when they were first im- 
printed on the virgin soil. The influence of Christian communion, 
in its varied forms, in aiding the growth of the social union, is, of 
itself, a subject of vast interest, to which I regret I can but refer in 
passing. 

“ Such was the condition of colonial America in sixteen hundred 
and seventy-one, when George Fox left it. There was no visible 
union then. 

‘* The history of intercommunication, accurately written, would 
throw great light on the growth of that sentiment of union, which, 
when political causes lent their agency, matured so gloriously.” 
— pp. 8—11. 


The consideration of the ecclesiastical influence on the 
Union might furnish numerous ijlustrations to any one, pos- 
sessing the will and the ability to prosecute the inquiry. It 
would be found that, if at an early period sectarian animosity 
had burnt dividing lines between the colonists, the more 
tolerant christianity of a subsequent time contributed largely 
to the more accordant results of blending the communities 
together. Each division of the christian community was at 
length enabled peacefully to commune with its own brother- 
hood in other sections of the country. Ecclesiastical sym- 
pathy was one of the means by which the way was prepared 
for civil and political sympathies. The inhabitants of differ- 
ent and distant colonies became members of one household 
in their faith—united to promote that which seemed to them 
respectively the true worship ; and what better preparation 
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could there be, to show how they might become members 
of one political family. In this process, little was effected 
by the members of the church of England, there being no 
collective representative body of the churches in different 
parts of the country until after the revolution. Their ecclesi- 
astical union was subsequent to the peace of 1783. The 
excessive jealousy of prelatical power will perhaps in some 
measure explain the condition of Episcopacy in America, 
It was in 1764 that the Presbyterians, feeling the want of 
union, as appears from the circular letter of the ministers 
and elders of their congregation in Philadelphia, began to 
originate measures to effect a combination of their scattered 
strength ; a movement attributed by the loyal adherents to 
the crown, to political impulses — whether justly or not, it is 
hard to say; but certainly calculated to operate powerfully 
upon the political destinies of the country. 

But it was by “the people called Quakers,” that “the 
web of religious communion” was woven, earlier and more 
painfully than by any other denomination of christians. In 
1656, a few “ Friends” arrived at Boston, and from time to 
time were followed by others, who “ felt an engagement of 
mind” to visit those parts. The character of their recep- 
tion may best be shown by the record of some legal process 
issued in those times, and the narrative of its execution. 


‘* To the Constables of Dover, Hampton, Salisbury, Newbury, Rowley, 
Ipswich, Wennan. 

“You, and every of you, are required in his majesty’s name, to 
receive into your custody, Edward Wharton, a vagabond Quaker, 
and convey him from town to town, until he come to the place of 
his habitation in Salem; and the constables of Dover, Hampton, 
and Newbury, are to whip him through their respective towns, at 
the cart’s tail, not exceeding ten stripes in each town, according 
to the law of vagabond Quakers in that behalf; this being the sen- 
tence of the court held at Dover, the fourth of July, 1663. And 
hereof you are not to fail at your perils. Dated the fourth of July, 
1663. Per Exias Stitman, Cleric. 

“Jeremy Tiblets, Constable, having received the warrant, he was 
bid to have Edward away, and tye him to the cart’s tail and whip 
him through the town; to which Edward manfully answered, as he 
was passing from them, ‘ Friends, I fear not the worst ye may be 
suffered to do unto me; neither do I seek for any favor at your 
hands.’ And to William Hathorne he said, ‘O William, William, 
the Lord will surely visit thee.’ So to a pair of cart wheels he 
was tyed with a great rope about his middle, and a number of 
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people to draw them about, where the executioner cruelly whipped 
him, (as in the warrant,) andhaving loosed him, told him that he 
must prepare to receive the like at the next town, which was about 
fourteen miles from thence, through the woods ; which being a long 
way for a man to travel on foot, whose back was so torn already ; to 
serve their pleasure in his own execution, he told them, ‘ he should not 
go, unless they provided a horse for him, or that they dragged him 
thither.’ Whereupon your executioner complaining to your court, 
this order, according to this copy, was issued forth as followeth : 


“ To the Constables of Dover, or either of them. 


“ These are to require you, that whereas Edward Wharton, a 
vagabond Quaker, hath been sentenced according to law; and at 
present, a horse, according to that sentence, cannot be obtained. 
These are, in his majesty’s name, to will and require you to com- 
mit the said Edward to the prison at Dover, there to remain in safe 
custody till the next second day of the week; and then you are to 
execute the said sentence according to warrant formerly delivered 
unto you. Hereof you are not to fail. Dover, the fourth of the 
fifth [seventh] month, 1663. 

“Tomas Wiceins, WiLLiAM Hatuorne, Eviazer Lusner. 

“This order being issued out, he was had to prison, and there 
uncivilly locked up in a little hole, where another man’s wife was, 
who was there for false accusing of her husband ; and on the second 
day of the next week, he was had out and put upon a horse, having 
nothing to hold by but the pummel of the saddle, one leading the 
horse, and two guarding him on each side as some notorious 
offender, from town to town, and doing their execution as the 
warrant required. The constable told him, that your judge bade 
him, if the said Edward would not go quietly, that they should tye 
him over the horse’s back, or drag him at the horse’s heels, which 
(if so) might have murthered him, because of the stumps of trees, 
and rocks, and ragged way that was in the wilderness ; but Edward 
was contented herein, that he was accounted w orthy to suffer for 
righteousness’s sake, with them who through many tribulations do 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 


The magistrates seemed to have vied with each other in 
their opportunities of exercising these judicial hospitalities : 


“William Hathorne to do his brother Daniel Guggin a courtesie, 
as Pilate did Herod, when he had Jesus before him, ordered at the 
said Guggin’s desire, that the aforesaid” (poor Edward Wharton 
again and some other) “ should not be whipped through Boston, 
but through Cambridge, where the said Guggin (one of your magis- 
trates) lives, who desired that his brother “Hathorne would send 
some of the Quakers through that town, that he might take order 
for their whipping there. But the constable of Lyn not being at 
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home, blood-thirsty Guggin was disappointed of his draught of 
blood.” 


The volume from which these extracts are taken—* New 
England Judged, not by man’s, but the spirit of the Lord; and 
the sum scaled up of New England’s persecutions,” by George 
Bishope, London, 1661 and ’67, gives one side of the history 
of these severities ; Cotton Mather, the church historian, the 
Thomas Fuller of New England, gives the other side, and it 
tells very much the same story. He was wiser in his 
generation than the ancestry, by whom not long before, these 
persecutions bad been perpetrated, but still his better notion 
of toleration seems to have halted at the negative proposition, 
that hereticide is not an evangelical way for the extinguish- 
ment of heresies. It was obviously something of an effort 
for him to reach the conclusion, that imprisonment, and 
scourging, and putting to death, are not gospel means. 


“ The zeal of the Massachusetts colony, to preserve themselves 
from the annoyances of such a blasphemous and confused genera- 
tion of men, (the Quakers,) caused them to makesharp laws against 
them, in hopes that the terror, thereby given to these evil-doers, 
would keep them from any invasion on the colony. But they must 
needs go whom the devil drives ; these devil-driven creatures did 
but the more furiously push themselves upon the government, for 
the sharp laws which had been turned upon them; whereupon the 
government unhappily proceeded unto the execution of the laws 
in scourging, and then banishing, and (upon their return) executing 
three or four of the chief offenders; but they considered these 
wretches non qua errones, sed qua turbones, in thus proceeding 
against them. If the reader inquire with what spirit they died, I 
must sincerely say, that as far as 1 can learn, they showed little 
enough of the spirit of martyrdom. They died not like the true 
martyrs of Jesus Christ, with the glorious spirit of God resting on 
them. A fierce, a raging, a sullen, and a revengeful spirit, and a 
degree of madness, rather inspired them; nor is the fallacious 
history of Gerard Croese concerning these matters to be credited. 

“ A great clamor hath been raised against New England for their 
persecution of the Quakers, and if any man will appear in their 
vindication of it, let him do as he please; for my part I will not. 
I am verily persuaded these miserable Quakers would in a little 
while (as we have now seen) have come to nothing, if the civil 
magistrate had not inflicted any civil penalty upon them ; nor do I 
look upon hereticide as an evangelical way for the extinguishing of 
heresies; but rather say with the judicious Hormius: ‘ Magistra- 
tus propter solum hereseos crimen, non quenquam occidat, nisi forte 
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horrende atqu intoleranda in deum blasphemia, vel manifeste seditionis 
crimen accedat, ’Tis true, these Quakers did manifest an intolera- 
ble contempt uf authority, and needlessly pull upon themselves a 
vengeance, from which the authority would gladly have released 
them, if they would have accepted of a release ; but it is also true 
that they were madmen, a set of lunatics, demoniacks and energu- 
mens. He was a wise and good counsellor, in Plymouth colony, 
who propounded, that a law might be made for the Quakers to have 
their heads shaved ; the punishment, I confess, was in some sort 
capital; but it would have been the best remedy for them; it 
would have both shamed and cured them. Or perhaps the punish- 
ment which A. Gellius reports the Romans on certain occasions used 
upon their soldiers, namely, to Jet ’em blood, had been very agree- 
able for these Quakers. A Bethlehem seems to have been fitter for 
them than a gallows.” —Mather’s Magnulia, Book VII. 


What a picture does this present of the condition of a mind 
that has not yet gained a firm enough stand to prevent it 
from being sw vayed by an antiquate .d er ror— vibrating be- 
tween bigotry and toleration — between the obsolete cruelty 
of sectarianism, and the better judgment and the better feel- 
ing of a more tolerant age, and seeking relief from the te- 
proach of persecution in the quaintness of a bitter wit! The 
annals of those times gave sorry promise of any coalition, 
which should be comprebensive i in the spirit of unity, of New 
England and Pennsylvania. 

At the beginning of the next century, in 1705, John Foth- 
ergill, a “F riend, a travelling in “the work of the ministry,” 
visited New England. The j journey is greatly ameliorated: 


“After staying a few meetings on Long Island, we set out for 
New England, having near two hundred miles to travel, by land, 
through the colony of Connecticut, in which space there were few 
or no Friends, and the people generally very shy of us ; and partly 
by reason of some severe laws then in force there, they were afraid 
to converse with Friends.” 


Passing on “through Plimouth colony to Boston,” they 
“ went forward by Salem, and had several meetings about 
Dover,” the very spot on which, some forty years before, the 
magistrates and the constables had been so cruelly busy with 
those who visited the land on the same errand. But the 
spirit of persecution was tempered : 


“We got a few meetings in some towns where few Friends 
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lived, but not many people durst come to them, because of the laws of 
the country then unrepealed, which had been made to prevent the 
spreading of truth, and also because of the dark and envious indus- 
try of their preachers to hinder them, by monstrous misrepresenta- 
tions of Friends. Yet some did come, and behaved with attention, 
and the true love and power of truth being measurably with us, they 
carried such satisfactory accounts to their neighbors as tended much 
to beget more favorable sentiments with regard to Friends, and the 
doctrines of truth. Yet I often thought that a thick cloud seemed 
to be over the country, and especially about Boston, and parts near 
it, though light seemed to meto be breaking through in several places, 
and I fully believed would more prevail after the remains of that 
wicked and persecuting generation was gone off the stage. We 
had, nevertheless, in Boston some blessed meetings with a few in- 
nocent Friends there, and some others who would often come, i the 
evenings especially.”’ — Account of Life and Travels of John Foth- 
ergill. 


After the lapse of another forty years, in 1747, the journal 
of the labors of that tender-spirited Friend, John Woolman, 
(of whom Charles Lamb, in one of h's exaggerations of af- 
fection, said, “Get the writings of John Woolman by heart, 
and love the early Quakers,”) shows that the fire of perse- 
cution had wholly gone out. New England might be travel- 
led without let or hinderance — without the fear or the Aope 
of martyrdom: 


“We rode through Connecticut, chiefly inhabited by Presby- 
terians, who were generally very civil to us, as far as I saw; and 
after three days’ riding, we came amongst Friends in the colony of 
Rhode Island. We visited Friends in and about Newport, and 
Dartmouth, and generally in those parts; and then to Boston, and 
proceeded eastward as far as Dover.” 


This shows a better time\than when Edward Wharton 
took his ride over the same route, and when “blood-thirsty 
Guggin” was in treaty with Hathorne for the luxury of over- 
looking the whipping of his share of the ‘ vagabond Quakers.” 
Bigotry and mutual repugnance gave way to charity, and 
amity, and brotherly kindness; and thus the most formida- 
ble impediments to union were gradually and naturally re- 
moved. 

Having dwelt longer upon this point, than we at first in- 
tended, it is not in our power to do more than advert to some 
of the remaining passages in this interesting discourse. The 
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influence of the colonial post office, with a consequent invigo- 
ration of the newspaper press, is discussed among the agen- 
cies which facilitated concerted action among the colonists, 
and consequently contributed to the formation of the Union. 
The more violent influences of the dangers arising from 
Indian and French warfare are discussed, and in reference 
to the latter, it is well remarked, that the schemes of France 
for conquest and colonization in North America, have not yet 
received the due share of historical attention: 


“ In the early times of colonial warfare, it had been a strife, and a 
bloody strife, between the settler and the savage; but it was not 
long before the Indian found a new and formidable ally in the train- 
ed soldiery of France, who, lending to the savage the accomplish- 
ments of a bloody trade, seemed to receive in return an ample por- 
tion of that ferocious, indiscriminate appetite for carnage, which 
characterizes the savage warrior. The French and Indians thus 
allied, were as formidable foes as ever hung upon the precincts of 
a peaceful or a warlike land. 

“It is much to be regretted that history has never yet adequately 
illustrated the great design of conquest and conversion, which was 
matured in the councils of Louis XIV., and which had for its field 
our western wilderness. That it was a scheme of vast scope and 
of sanguine promise, cannot be questioned. From the lakes 
to the Ohio, the Jesuit missionary pursued his fearless and untiring 
course. No danger appalled him; no difficulty arrested his pro- 
gress: and close on his trail, the French soldier followed — the 
power of this world widening, for its own purposes, the path which 
the preacher of the world to come had made before, and in the lapse 
of but few years a line of French military posts was established on 
the western frontier, fromthe Lakes to the Balize. Nor is therein his- 
tory arecord more full of romantic interest, and at the same time less 
accurately or minutely illustrated, than that of the French missions 
in the valley of the Mississippi anterior to the peace of seventeen 
hundred and sixty-three. Withina few years after Philadelphia 
was settled, and while, occasionally, an Indian eye peered across 
the Hudson at the sturdy burghers of New Amsterdam, Vincennes 
and Kaskaskia were founded. The Jesuit had raised the cross, 
and preached the word of God to the tenants of the forest, and 
there floated over the infant settlement, the same white flag of 
Bourbon France, which our mother country was fighting on the At- 
lantic and in Europe. And now, the far westward traveller is 
struck in the deep recesses of Indiana and Illinois with thenames of 
Barrois, and Richardville, and Theriac, and Bolon, and Laplante, 
indicating as distinctly their origin, and boasting as justly of their 
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unadulterated continental descent, as do the Stuyvesants, and Van 
Rensselaers, the Dessansures, and Pettigrews, of our eastern soil.* 

“ The scheme of New France, thus commenced, and destined so 
soon to be abandoned, is one of the most magnificent divulged by 
history, and I can fully sympathize with a recent French traveller, 
one of the most accomplished that has ever visited us, when stand- 
ing near the site of Fort Duquesne, now lost amidst the chimneys 
of our Pennsylvania Birmingham, he mourned over the disappoint- 
ment of this great enterprise. ‘Seventy-six years ago, this day,’ 
says Mr. Chevalier, ‘a handful of Frenchmen sorrowfully evacu- 
ated the fort which stood on the point of land where the Allegany 
and the Monongahela mingle their waters to form the Obio, and the 
empire of New France, like so many other magnificent schemes 
conceived in our country, ceased to exist. Fort Duquesne has now 
become Pittsburgh, and in vain did I piously search for some relics 
of the old French fort. There is no longer a stone, or a brick, on 
the Ohio, to attest that France everhada footholdthere.’ ”— pp.23-24. 


The New England confederacy of 1643, the abortive Al- 
bany plan of 1754, the stamp-act congress of 1765, at New 
York, and finally the congress of 1774, at Philadelphia, were 
the successive developments of the habit of union. Mr. 
Reed’s notices of the last two assemblies are accompanied 
with a passage of a biographical nature, which we must trans- 
fer to our pages, with an expression of satisfaction that an 
ample tribute to the memory of the patriot prominently men- 
tioned, has been confided to a pen so competent to do it 
justice : 


“‘ There was an out-door observer, who watched the deliberations 
of the first congress with deep solicitude, and who was destined to 
be the faithful witness and to keep the high record of a still graver 
and more solemn council. Charles Thompson, the Old Secretary, 
as he is called, then a young man, and a merchant of Philadelphia, 
came to New York to be the spectator of the doings of the stamp- 
act congress; and I have in my possession, deposited there for bet- 
ter uses than other and jealous avocations permit me to apply it to, 
a manuscript journal, written out at length by Mr. Thompson, of 
all its acts. For what object this record was made, whether for the 
writer’s own use or for ulterior purposes, itis not easy to say. It 
is a curious monument, as well of his industry, as of the deep inte- 
rest he then took in the approaching struggle. 


* The historical student will find a most interesting sketch of the French settle- 
ments in the west, in an address, delivered February 22, 1839, before the histori- 
eal and antiquarian societies of Vincennes, by the Hon. John Law. 
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“And when, twenty-four years afterwards, this same witness came 
hither again, the only andthe fit companion who accompanied Wash- 
ington from Mount Vernon to New York, and stood by his side at 
his inauguration, and heard the solemn voice raised to swear fide- 
lity to the constitution of the InpereNDeNnT Unirep States, what 
must not have been the thick-coming recollections which crowded 
on his mind! For fifteen years, long years of doubt and anxiety, 
had he kept the record of the august body, which necessity and in- 
tense sympathy had created for the guidance of revolutionary Ame- 
rica, and which, without authority known to the laws or provincial 
constitutions, had almost miraculously, in concord and in discord, 
done all that regular government could do. He had seen, as an 
anxious spectator, what was done here to petition and remonstrate 
in seventeen hundred and sixty-five. He remembered the dark in- 
terval which followed, when bolt after bolt was forged in the parlia- 
mentary work-shop, and hurled at devoted America. He had not 
forgotten, when, at the end of that period, he had been suddenly 
called to become the secretary of the cungress of the revolution, 
and found, in a small room in Carpenter’s Hall, in Philadelphia, for- 
ty-one individuals, convened almost on their own motion, and pre- 
paring by their decrees to snatch from the British crown the 
brightest and dearest of its bright and most cherished jewels. The 
dawn of this Union was lowering and cloudy; and perhaps there 
never was a scene of more solemn anxiety than was presented at the 
moment when Charles Thompson entered that humble council cham- 
ber. It was a scene even better worthy of the painter’s art, than 
that other more tranquil one which a national painter has embalmed. 
It was a scene on which, in the decline of life, the ancient secretary 
was always proud to dwell. 

“On the fifth of September, seventeen hundred and seventy-four, 
the day the congress met, Charles Thompson was a happy bride- 
groom. Musing, no doubt, on other things than the affairs of the pub- 
lic, he was met in the street by a hurried messenger, who came to tell 
him that the congress, then about to organize, required his services as 
their secretary. Nor were the excuses which he so reasonably 
urged admitted; but with the assurance that its session could not 
be prolonged more than a few days or weeks, he was made to yield 
a reluctant consent. As he entered the room, a plain, unadorned 
apartment, used by the society of master carpenters for their pe- 
riodical meetings, the congress had just been called to order, and 
prayers were about to be said. It was a prayer of deep solicitude— 
a prayer, which through the lips of the preacher, came fromthe hearts 
of his auditors, and asked a blessing and illumination on councils 
which were intricate and perplexed. But as the preacher, the loy- 
al preacher,* prayed for the restoration of peace and friendly inter- 
course with the parent country, there were some faces in that 
assembly through which might be traced the instincts which prompt- 
ed the belief that peace had fled for ever—that the silver cord was 


* The Rev. Jacoh Duché. 
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loosened, and the bow] broken at the very fountain—and that the next 
prayer which would there be heard, would be a still more fervent 
one, for the patriot, fighting for his home, and the rights of home. 
There was the subdued and anxious visage of Joseph Galloway, and 
the rather bolder,but still perplexed countenance of John Dickinson, 
the two great leaders of the peaceful politics of Pennsylvania; but 
neither of them the man for revolutionary times. —But there stood 
close by, a phalanx of other men, erect and firm, with iron frames 
and souls of fire ; undaunted, and ready for any crisis that might 
arise. There was the meagre, attenuated formof Henry, care-worn 
by the restless thoughts which were coursing through his soul— 
there were Joun and Samuet ADAMS, stern and scornful; the latter, 
the image of what we may conceive an ancient Cameronian to have 
been, orone of those ‘grave, sad men,’ who, in the days of the Com- 
monwealth, pronounced the stern decree on Charles Stuart—‘ Ty- 
rant of England.’ There stood Mrpp.eton, and the Rutvepces, 
and Ricuarp Henry Lez, the true representatives of southern 
chivalry —and there, ‘the noblest Roman of them all,’ your own 
Joun Jay, than whom no purer spirit shed its influence on the con- 
test then beginning; and near them stood one other, whom I need 
not name, an uupretending young man, of noble stature and mo- 
dest mien, scarcely known except to his colleagues, who, as the 
prayer ascended, bowed his head in reverence, as if reluctant to 
look upon the future which was to canonize his glorious name. And 
from this moment downwards, Charles Thomson kept the record 
of the doings of that congress —‘he wrote what the thunders utter- 
ed’— he witnessed and shared its councils of dismay, anxiety, and 
triumph. When the approach of the enemy, in seventeen hundred 
and seventy-six, compelled them to retire to Baltimore, he was with 
them. When, at the darkest hour of the war, they retired to York, 
few in numbers, and broken in spirit, he was with them still— more 
than their mere scribe—their counsellor and friend: the man of 
undaunted courage, as he was the man of unquestioned truth. As 
I have said, he lived to see the consummation of the work, the hour 
of triumph, the hour of perfected union. Whenever the history 
of the Union shall be written, the few (and unhappily there are but 
few) records of this old man’s life, will be worthy of careful study. 
— pp. 34—39. 


In panegyrizing the heroic age of American history, it is 


added: 


“ To judge the better of this romantic purity, contrast it, either 
in the council or in the field, with that other of history’s records 
which was so soon after written —the annals of revolutionary 
France. Compare the old continental congress with the assem- 
bly, or the notables, or the convention, or the council of ancients, 
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Take their great men, from Mirabeau, the greatest of them all, 
downward on the roll, to the poorest, strolling patriot of the smallest 
section, and contrast each and all of them with the true chivalry of 
our annals — our soldiers or our statesmen—and still the palm is 
gloriously ours. 

* [ have often made this contrast, and have often tried to find, in 
the annals of revolutionary France, any thing on which that high 
principle of our intellectual and moral nature, the poetic instinct, 
can dwell with pleasure. They were tragic enough; but it was 
the unvarying, unmitigated tragedy, which nauseates the mind with 
horrors. There was no more poetry in it than there is in the gal- 
lows or the bow-string. It was like witchcraft’s dread mixture, the 
fermentation of coarse animal ingredients, without a leaf, or a flow- 
er, or a fragrant herb being cast into the boiling cauldron, or ever 
bubbling to its surface. There was no object of sympathy, or there 
were ten thousand toomany. The republic itself, even as it sprang 
from its birth-place, was no creation of beauty. There were the hel- 
met and the sword, and the gorgon shield with all its hissing snakes 
—but there was not the majestic step or the stately beauty of the 
goddess. And when the republic fell, after it had so often changed 
its garb from’one costume of frippery to another, and so often wash- 
ed its bloody hands, there is nothing to compare it to, in all its mu- 
tilated and unpitied deformity, but that most disgusting of its horri- 
ble pictures, when Robespierre lay stretched on a table in the com- 
mittee of public safety, with his handstied behind him like acommon 
felon—his jaw broken by his own cowardly pistol-shot—dressed in 
a sky-blue silk coat, with his powdered hair and his lace ruffles dab- 
bled in his own blood. It was the very incarnation of French re- 
publicanism in its last unpitied agonies.” — pp. 43— 44. 


We have quoted this eloquent and striking passage, be- 
cause the contrast it suggests cannot be too often or too 
deeply enforced. The student of history must understand 
it—the American citizen—the republican in any portion of 
the earth, must appreciate it, learning that there is a moral 
gulf as wide and as fathomless as the Atlantic, between that 
revolution, which ended in the dismemberment of the British 
empire, by giving independence to the United Colonies, and 
that other which went down in domestic terror—in blood, 
and at last in a military despotism, such as the world never 
witnessed —the living types of the one being Franklin and 
Washington, and of the other, Robespierre and Napoleon. 

In closing this notice of the historical paper we have had 
somewhat discursively under review, let us add, that much 
remains to be done historically, on the subject the author has 
broken ground in. The Union was of slow formation. As 
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we remarked on a former occasion, it grew. It grew as the 
tree grows—as the forest grows. It stands, too, like the 
forest, presenting to the beholder’s eye, its variety of growth, 
a symmetry of form, its variety of foliage, a harmony of 
colors—each trunk drawing from the soil appropriate nou- 
rishment, and never * blasting his wholesome brother.” It 
stands like the forest in its confederate strength, self-sustain- 
ing and imperishable in the course of nature, in which man 
has the hope given, that ‘while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest shall not cease.” But it may be wasted 
by faithless abandonment, or spoiled by rude and rash vio- 
lence ; and let it be remembered, that the same course ad- 
monishes us, that a stunted growth springs up on the same 
soil, where before stood the forest, whose every tree had 
majesty enough ‘to be the mast of some great ammiral.” 





Art. VI.—1. The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Collected and edited by Henry Netson Coterines, Esq. 
A. M. Four Volumes, 8vo. London: 1836 to 1839. 
Pickering. 


2. The Scriptural Character of the English Church, considered 
in a series of Sermons, with Notes and Illustrations, by the 
Rev. Derwent Coteripce, A. M. London: 1839. Par- 
ker. S8vo. pp. 475. 


Ir is not often that we have an opportunity like the pre- 
sent, of placing at the head of one article in our Review, the 
contemporaneous works of father and son; still seldomer to 
do it as we now do, in all reverential love and hopeful admi- 
ration —looking to one as a mighty luminary just set, and the 
other, as a rising star in the same firmament, and to both, as 
co-workers in the greatest and best of all causes. This may 
well awaken in us higher and tenderer feelings, than in the 
performance of our duty as critics we are generally permit- 
ted to indulge. 

But we would not that our gratification as reviewers should 
stand as our justification before the public for thus uniting 
the works of father and son. It is an act on our part that 


° 
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involves a deeper argument; one that we are bound to justify, 
and which we shall at once proceed to open. 

The first named of the above publications, originated in 
the authority given by will to Mr. Coleridge’s executor, “ to 
publish any notes or writing made by him in his books, or any 
other of his manuscripts or letters.” Its materials are there- 
fore, as observed by the editor, ‘fragmentary in the extreme 
—sybilline leaves, notes of the lecturer, memoranda of the 
investigator, outpourings of the solitary and self-commu- 
ning student. The fear of the press was not in them.” Few 
indeed are the minds whose siftings might be thus gathered 
with honor to themselves and profit to others; but of those 
few, Coleridge is doubtless one ; and his high fame, we hesi- 
tate not to predict, is destined to rise higher on these chance- 
discovered fragments of his genius, than even on the most 
labored of his works. The explanation as well as justi- 
fication of this opinion is to be found in the characteristic pe- 
culiarity of his mind and of his philosophy. That lay not so 
much in the spectacle as in the power of vision, “a genu- 
ine gift of insight,” ever bringing forth the same free living 
principles, whatever subject he touched. This it was, which 
at once rendered his single thoughts “ lightning like,” and 
his schemes as an author “gigantic and impracticable,” cau- 
sing even his oral teaching too often to pass over the hearer’s 
mind “like a roar of many waters.” ‘ He was,” to use the 
words of the introductory, ‘/’envoy, who with long and large 
arm still collected precious armfulls in whatever direction 
he pressed forward, yet still took up so much more than he 
could keep together, that those who followed him gleaned 
more from his continual droppings than he himself brought 
home; nay, made stately corn-ricks therewith, while the 
reaper himself was still seen only with a strutting armful of 
newly cut sheaves.” 

Of the four volumes already published, the first two ex- 
hibit him as a critic—the master critic, we would add, of 
our language; the two latter volumes, to which our pre- 
sent attention will be confined, are of a deeper tone, not, 
however, in principles, but in their application, exhibit- 
ing him as the spiritual minded inquirer, the learned theo- 
logian, the catholic churchman, the union, in short, of the 
philosopher, the scholar, and the christian. The power 
of Coleridge, in these volumes, over the mind of the thought- 
ful reader, goes beyond, in our judgment, that of any of his 
didactic works; for his eminence is as a thinker rather than 
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a teacher ;—those truths of deepest philosophy which formed 
the ground-work of all his speculations, here ‘“ presenting 
themselves to the reader,” as observed by his editor, ‘ with al- 
most affecting reiteration.” Such are the volumes in which 
Coleridge, the father, speaks. The volume of the son, how- 
ever differing in title or form, is, in substance, in strictest 
keeping with the thoughts of his parental teacher — the same 
seminal principles—the same philosophy of “insight” — 
the same spiritual tone of reasoning—the same deep truths 
arrived at—the same identification of our moral and reli- 
gious wants with the mysterious truths of revelation —and, 
we may add, the same result—a visible christian church, hold- 
ing alike to the word and to the sacraments ; or, as expressed 
in the motto chosen by the son from his father’s writings, to 
be the link and bond between them, and thus emphatically 
printed by bim—“ my fixed principle is, that a CHRISTIANITY 
WITHOUT A CHURCH, EXERCISING SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY, 1S 
VANITY AND DISSOLUTION.” The leading difference between 
them, as stated by the son, is that simply of logical method. 
“To reconcile the actual constitution of the church, as seen 
from without, with its inward and spiritual form, as cognizable 
in scripture, (the forma formata with the forma formans,) is my 
immediate object. This may be pursued in opposite direc- 
tions. I have begun with the phenomenon. Hence the gene- 
val method of this work is analytical; whereas, the scope of 
the Aids to Reflection is to supply the materials of an enlight- 
ened synthesis.” ‘ Accordingly,” he adds, ‘in every one of 
his (the father’s) works, but particularly in the Aids to Reflec- 
tion, and in the Church and State, a solution will be found 
for all the questions which I have specially undertaken to 
discuss.” — Preface, p. xxv. To indicate, however, more 
clearly this specific difference, he adds, as another motto, 
the words of Luther, from his father’s favorite volume, and 
once by him here commented on, namely, his Table Talk, 
“LET US PRAY IN THE CHURCH, WITH THE CHURCH, AND 
FOR THE CHURCH.” 

Such is the son’s work ; one not unworthy of the honored 
name it bears, and destined, we think, to take its place on 
the same shelf with his father’s volumes, as their safe and 
true exponent and interpreter. What that exposition and 
interpretation is, we here propose to show; but must first 
somewhat enlarge upon one or two previous questions. 

NO. XIV.—— VOL. VII. 
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In receiving this volume of the son as the “exponent” 
of the philosophy of the father, we hail its appearance as 
affording to the christian world a solution to the hitherto 
vexed question—‘‘ What will be the religious influence of 
the philosophy of Coleridge.” Now to the doubt implied in 
this query — a doubt that has grown up in the minds of many 
into strong prejudice against Coleridge and his writings —of 
some into utter condemnation of them—and with all, it may 
be said, awakening fear in regard of them—the present vo- 
lume comes as the equivalent reply, affording to the candid 
mind a sufficient answer, and to the admirer of Coleridge, 
not only a satisfactory, but a triumphant one. Being our- 
selves of the latter class, we thus welcome it; nor only 
so, as christians we hail it, in seeing philosophy come forth 
from this dubious temple, an attendant handmaiden upon 
revelation, not, as many predicted or feared, its mistress or 
its enemy. No visionary transcendentalism, taking place of 
a direct revelation, and denying or refining away the historic 
truth of christianity, as some in our country are even now 
misinterpreting it—no impious rationalism, putting reason 
in the place of God, cutting out the heart from our living 
creed, and blotting the Redeemer’s name from the pages of 
the gospel—no ultra protestantism, running into heresy in 
its blind ‘retreat from error—no ultra independence, losing 
sight of the church and its authority, in its boastful claim and 
unreasonable exercise of the right of self-judgment—nor 
lastly, that falsely appropriated epithet, ‘ Evangelical,” ele- 
vating the written word at the expense of the christian sacra- 
ments — none of these forms is the product of the Coleridge 
philosophy found to bear, but what, for ourselves, we were 
confident it would exhibit and be found to work out, in the 
right seeking and fully instructed student—a sober-minded, 
but deeply spiritual faith —a visible christianity embodied in an 
historic church—a catholic christianity, whose equal elements 
ever are the “ Word” and “the Sacraments”—a comprehensive 
christianity rightly distinguishing between the faith of the will 
and the creed of the understanding —and lastly, a reconciling - 
christianity, admitting of no party truth within the pale of the 
church, but “insisting,” to use the words of the younger 
Coleridge, ‘‘ with equal stress, on the catholicity of the church 
as identified with the spirit of its lively members, and- the 
spirituality of the church, as secured by its catholic forms.” 

We hold it, therefore, to be a great problem, now for the 
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first time satisfactorily and wellsolved. It may here perhaps 
be objected, that we presume too far in thus identifying the 
church-teaching of the son, with the religious philosophy 
of the father. But this is not our comment. The language 
of the son himself, in his preface, is : 


“But I lie under deeper and nearer obligations ; too deep to 
be passed over in silence; too near, it may be perhaps thought, to 
be acknowledged except in this distant and respectful allusion. If 
there be any value in the imperfect essay which these remarks are 
intended to introduce, if, under more favorable circumstances, I 
should be enabled to redeem its numerous deficiencies in some ma- 
turer production, I shall esteem it my highest praise, if it shall be 
said by any competent reader, that 1 have been indebted to the 
same source for my intellectual and natural life.”— Preface, p. xxii. 


And again, in a tone of still more touching humility: 


“ As it is, the following pages must be judged on their own 
merits, and though I gladly attribute whatever worth they may 
possess to the effect of his teaching —though I willingly submit my 
conclusions to be tested by the principles contained in his works— 
yet, I would not have this imperfect production to be taken as an 
exponent of his views. When indeed I contemplate the wisdom 
apparent even in the casual outpourings and chance-discovered 
fragments of his mind, when I remember the stores of learning by 
which it was fed, and the life-long reflection by which it was ma- 
tured, it is not, I confess, without reluctance, that I seem to place 
my own reflections by the side of his. But 1 am admonished that 
this comparison cannot but be made by every reader of my father’s 
works, who may be induced to cast an eye over that of his younger 
son.” —p. XXiv. 


Nor are such acknowledgments either confined to the pre- 
face or needed any where to satisfy one familiar with Cole- 
ridge, that the son’s religious philosophy is what he expressly 
asserts it to be, ‘‘the unconscious reproduction from his own 
mind (with what alien admixture it 1s for others to judge) of 
that training with which he himself had been impregnated.” 
So sharp, indeed, may we add, is the modelling, as some- 
times to result, not in likeness, but in identity of thought and 
language. Of this, a singular illustration, worthy of remem- 
brance as a psychological phenomenon, is thus noted by him: 
“T may therefore be permitted to mention,” says he, after 
quoting a passage from his father, “that I had made a note 
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precisely to the same effect, after a continuous perusal of the 
Patres Apostolict, which would have appeared in my own 
words, had I not found myself thus anticipated.” — Ser- 
mons, note, p. 403. Nor is this likeness a casual one. A 
complete parallel, philosophic and religious, might be run 
between them, and notwithstanding the son’s humility, and 
the recognised legitimate influence of a sacred profession, of 
which he speaks, still, in our judgment, would no hiatus be 
found in the comparison, no principle changed, and no truth 
omitted, nor any otherwise worded by the son, than as 
agreeing with, and doing honor to, the philosophy of his 
father. 

It is pleasing, too, as connected with this filial likeness, 
to mark the paternal care that sufficiently accounts for such 
result. ‘ My dear Derwent,” says the father, in the conclu- 
sion of the only letter with which the editor has favored his 
readers, ‘‘so having done,” (alluding to his preceding in- 
structions,) ‘‘ you will be, in point of professional knowledge, 
such a clergyman as will make glad the heart of your loving 
father.” 

That much, too, of the unappropriated instruction of these 
volumes was thus directed, we may infer from the occasional 
use of the appellative, “ my filial friend ;” and on another 
occasion more pointedly indicating the scholar nearest the 
father’s thoughts, even when not specially addressed, as well 
as his ardent zeal for that scholar’s improvement—‘* Der- 
went,” are his words, “ should this page chance to fall under 
your eye, for my sake, read, fag, subdue, and take up into 
your proper mind, this chapter x., of free will.” — Notes on 
Field on the Church. Remains, vol. iii. p. 83. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the wide 
and daily widening influence of Coleridge and his philosophy, 
and the open and deeply agitated question, both in England 
and this country, of the bearing they have upon revealed re- 
ligion, as well as the grievous errors they have been adduced 
in support of, —we may here seem to have dwelt too long 
on what would naturally appear a very obvious and not a 
very important proposition, namely, that the mind of the son 
was moulded upon that of the father, and that the work of 
the one reflects consequently the teaching of the other. By 
those, however, who know the real state of this question, 
more especially in its bearings on our own country, we are 
satisfied we shall be not only herein acquitted of blame, but 
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thanked, as clearing the ground at least for the trial of a 
problem, hitherto in the opinion of many so inexplicable and 
lowering. If the solution be in itself valuable, in the same 
proportion must be the proof of that identity of principles, 
which makes the son to be not merely the witness, but the 
actual exhibition of his father’s teaching. We have therefore 
studied to make it clear as a matter of fact, though to such 
as have themselves felt the influence of Coleridge’s teaching 
on their own minds, little farther proof of it would be requi- 
red, than the filial relation in which the parties stood ; for 
when we add in imagination the power of filial reverence to 
that of commanding genius, and the direct instruction of the 
parent, and frequent repetition and all the silent ceaseless 
assimilating forces of domestic sympathy moulding the mind 
of the child ; add them, we say, to what even without them 
we see and feel to work such wonders—what result short of 
actual identity, so far at least as mind can be moulded by 
mind, would seem to express the probable result of such in- 
fluence —as the impression of a seal we should expect it to 
be rather, than the likeness of a copy. But be that as it may, 
we have it here as a matter of fact and express acknowledg- 
ment, and are therefore justified in reasoning from one to the 
other as matter of fair explanation, and we hold up therefore 
the volume of the son as the exponent of that philosophy of 
the father, which he openly professes, and in which, from his 
youth, be was thus carefully trained ; we point to his religious 
speculations as the theology to which it leads, the system of 
divinity it goes to support the church upon which it centres, 
the actual resultant, in short, which it is calculated to bring 
forth in other minds, in the minds of all, we say, proportioned 
to their powers, who study Coleridge as his son studied him, 
habitually, thoughtfully, lovingly, and under the same guards 
of christian nurture, which he enjoyed in the word and 
sacraments of the church, for which no philosophy is, in our 
judgment, to be taken as an adequate substitute. 

Assuming, therefore, this our position as granted, or rather 
as fully proved; we propose now to go on—and that with a 
fulness somewhat proportioned to our sense of its deep import- 
ance, surrounded as we are by a thousand errors, propagated 
under the sanction of his name —to exhibit the leading fea- 
tures of the religious philosophy of Coleridge—the philoso- 
phy of insight, the results of which in the younger Coleridge 
have now come forth as the blossom from the parent stem, 
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or more justly, as the ripened fruit from more brilliant flowers, 
which the world had solong in the father’s teaching admired, 
though in wondering doubt whether they would set into 
wholesome or into deadly fruit. That matured fruit we are 
now at last permitted to taste, and finding it, as we do, to 
be an “engraft’” from the tree of everlasting life, “« whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations,”’ we are now enabled 
atonce to discard as spurious those blasted ‘‘ apples of Sodom” 
heretofore hung by impious hands upon its branches, and so 
often presented to the world as its genuine product. But still, 
if such have been its actual fruits in those who have studied 
the philosophy of Coleridge, why, it may be asked, are they 
not also to be reputed its true ones? ‘To this it were a sufh- 
cient reply, (at least to throw upon the objector the onus,) that 
having now what we know to be its genuine results under 
circumstances the most favorable to bring out its full develop- 
ment, we are entitled to hold, until otherwise proved, all else 
to be spurious, that is incompatible with this its unquestioned 
product. But to take less invidious ground. ‘The advocate 
of Coleridge, under the ampler knowledge of his opinions 
here given in his published Remains, (setting aside the still 
more conclusive interpretation of his son,) is enabled now to 
challenge the adversary to name any one doctrine thus held 
by those who abuse his authority, whether in derogation of 
revelation itself or its mysteries, of the Catholic church or 
its ordinances, against which there may not be brought 
pointed condemnation from the very lips of the teacher 
whom they thus arrogantly pretend to follow. Such challenge 
might, we doubt not, be safely given and well sustained. 
For ourselves, our task is a narrower one; we would confine 
his vindication mainly to one point, one on which, as chris- 
tians and good citizens, we feel it our duty to enlarge, and 
are satisfied that our readers will thank us for so doing. 

We allude to the utterly wild irreligious speculations that 
of late have become so rife in our land, under the name of 
the transcendental philosophy of Coleridge; a theology, (so 
to miscall it,) that bids fair soon to cast off even the name of 
christianity, and the pretence of revelation —a teaching that, 
setting out with “ insight” enstead of the word of God, proceeds 
at once to substitute feelings for doctrines, sentiment for 
worship, and ends with giving its deluded followers the 
adoration of nature in place of the adoration of God. Such 
system, disguised as it may be under the flimsy veil of a 
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mystical piety, or supported as it may be by the misapplied or 
perverted language of christians, or even of scripture, is still 
nothing more nor less than the pantheism of the old Pagan 
philosophy, or rather the atheism of the modern Spinoza; 
for pantheism is but atheism under another name. This, we 
say, is the deadly system against which the speculative, half- 
educated American intellect, is now peculiarly called on to con- 
tend. For there is something in it so flattering to the pride 
of independence—that besetting sin of the democratic mind— 
so congruous with our boasted political and religious free- 
dom, leading us to make light of the obligations of outward 
imperative law, that it is not likely ever to want among us 
either zealous advocates or willing followers. It is, in truth, 
already strongly among us; recent publications in one part 
of our country are, even now, exhibiting it in all its phases 
of progressive mysticism and error, from the “ religion of 
beauty,” their favorite appellative, and the “adoration of 
nature,” their captivating theme, down through all the de- 
scending steps of infidelity, unto the very verge of atheism. 
More especially is it the minds of the young and imaginative 
that need warning against such teaching. 


“To worship nature in the hill and valley,” 


seems to them the purest of all services, and so, in truth, it 
may be, while they continue to read God instead of nature 
in the lesson taught them, and thus praise Him in praising 
His works; but such is not the meaning of their teacher, nor 
the eventual influence of his lesson; by degrees that lesson 
goes on, first to identify, then to substitute, until at length to 
the mind’s eye, nature remains, but God is lost. A personal 
Deity is no longer their belief, nor a personal Saviour ; God 
is no longer the creator, but the soul of the world —a diffused 
spirit, which, in the words of Pope, though in the sense of 
his infidel prompter, 


Breathes thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


Under this “‘ sense sublime,” the laws of nature cease to be 
— of the existence of God; they become the essence of 


is being —a law, without a lawgiver —a world, without a 
maker—and man himself, and his mind and spirit, part 
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and parcel of this (in spirit as words) wna et unica sub- 
stantia. At this point religion ceases—revelation is dis- 
carded, and christianity becomes a mystical fable. In 
sympathy with nature lies man’s highest perfection—in his 
admiration of it, all pure worship—in his love of it, all holy 
obedience ; and the only gospel that comes to poor sinful 
man, lies in tle promptings of his own heart, as he talks with 
his mystic mother, “MADRE NaTURA.” Such is now the 
teaching, even of men of talent and education among us, 
of men who still call themselves christians. But let us 
catechize this faith. Where in it, we ask, is God? The 
answer is, identified with his works. Aut is God. Where 
a Redeemer for man? None, it replies, is needed for pure 
humanity ; or if it be, the love of nature, it redeems him. 
Where the revealed word of God? In the whisperings of 
the wind. Where his appointed ministers? Man is the 
priest and minister of nature—all else is imposture. Where 
the temple of his worship? In the flowery fields and the 
umbrageous woods. Where the sacraments of his love, 
baptism and the feast of mercy? Let man seek, it replies, 
his only regenerating baptism in the dews of heaven, and his 
holiest communion in that bounteous feast which nature 
spreads for all that lives. Such is the fatal, though specious 
poison of infidelity, that for some years past has been work- 
ing its way, though until of late silently and imperceptibly, 
in the superficial philosophy of our country, more especially 
wherever the christian profession has stood unguarded by 
the authority of an historical church and long descended 
ministry, but most of all, where a metaphysical and repul- 
sive creed has thrown the inquiring mind upon itself for relief 
without due instruction. ‘The young, the ardent, the gentle, 
and the self-communing, are those most readily ensnared by 
it, and pleading as it does the name and philosophy of 
Coleridge, it comes to them with high authority. To expose 
the falseness of such claim, as a matter both of fact and 
reasoning, is our present serious intention— proceeding to 
indicate the guards which the very first principles of Coleridge 
erect against all such fatal errors, and conclude with exhibit- 
ing from the volumes before us the different results of a 
transcendental philosophy, growing up within the church of 
Christ, from a transcendental philosophy that casts off all 
reverence to it. 

The question, how far Coleridge is to be charged with 
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the pantheistic speculations above spoken of, and so con- 
fidently fathered upon his philosophy, is happily for the ho- 
nor of his name, simply a question of fact, and ore that 
may be settled conclusively by reference to his own words, 
in all his publications for the last thirty years of his 
life, and now posthumously repeated in those before us. It 
is not, we say, a matter of vague inference. He has spoken 
out, and that with a fulness, clearness, and frequency, that 
leaves neither room for the plea of ignorance, nor shelter for 
misinterpretation. Pantheism, under all its forms and by 
whatever alias indicated, whether as a “ religion of nature,” 
the christianity of reason,” “a rational” or a “philosophic” 
faith, was that very error to which he gave tio quarter ; it 
was the insidious enemy he was continually dragging to light, 
ever attacking—stripping it of its disguises—disarming it 
of its stolen philosophy, and never pausing from the contest 
until he had trampled the monster under foot: From the 
fair flowers with which this false philosophy first crowns its 
thoughtless votaries, to the fatal sacrifice to which it eventu- 
ally leads them, Coleridge ceased not to raise his warning 
voice. So pointed, indeed, are his words, as to give them, 
with us, almost a prophetic character in their present bearing, 
were it notthat these wild reveries to which we have alluded, 
with all their show of novelty and originality, are but the 
crambe bis decies cocta of the infidels of everyage. ‘ Strange 
delusion,” exclaims Coleridge, “of mistaking pantheism, 
disguised in a fancy dress of a few pious phrases, for a moré 
spiritual and philosophic form of the christian faith! For 
pantheism, trick it up as you will, is but a painted atheism. 
A mask of perverted scripture may hide its ugly face, but 
cannot change a single feature.”—Notes on Oxlee, Remains, 
vol. iv. p. 309. 

The following passages, however, bring it out more atlarge, 
as well as more touchingly, and we quote them the more 
readily, {notwithstanding their length,) as condemnatory 
language that could not but have been before the eyes of 
these writers, taken as it is from one of his earlier and most 
popular works—had such reasoners been, in truth, what 
they profess to be, students of Coleridge—fully known to 
them, therefore, at the very moment they were claiming 
Coleridge as the advocate of their opinions. 


“And what has been the consequence? Anh increasing unwil- 
NO. XIV.— VOL. VII. 53 
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lingness to contemplate the Supreme Being in his personal attri- 
butes; and thence, a distaste to all the peculiar doctrines of the 
christian faith—the trinity, the incarnation of the Son of God, and 
redemption. The young and ardent, ever too apt to mistake the 
inward triumph in the detection of error for a positive love of truth, 
are among the first and most frequent victims to this epidemic fas- 
tidium. Alas! even the sincerest seekers after right are not safe 
from the contagion. Some have | known constitutionally religious — 
I speak feelingly, for I speak of that which, for a brief period, was 
my own state— who, under this unhealthful influence, have been 
so estranged from the heavenly Father, the living God, as even to 
shrink from the personal pronouns as applied to the deity. But 
many do I know, and yearly meet with, in whom a false and sickly 
taste co-operates with the prevailing fashion ; many who find the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, far too real, too substantial ; 
who feel it more in harmony with their indefinite sensations, 


To worship nature in the hill and valley, 
Not knowing what they love.” 
Aids to Reflection, conclusion. 


And again, picturing with almost prophetic precision the 
more philosophic form of this error among us: 


“ Yet, among a numerous and increasing class of the higher and 
middle ranks, there is an inward withdrawing from the life and per- 
sonal being of God, a turning of the thoughts exclusively to the so- 
called physical attributes, to the omnipresence in the counterfeit 
form of ubiquity, to the immensity, the infinity, the immutability ; 
the attributes of space, with a notion of power as their substratum ; 
a fate, in short, not a moral creator and governor. Let intelli- 
gence be imagined, and wherein does their conception of God dif- 
fer essentially from that of gravitation, (conceived as the cause of 
gravity,) in the understanding of those who represent the deity not 
only as a necessary, but as a necessitated being; those for whom 
justice is but a scheme of general laws, and holiness, and the divine 
hatred of sin, yea, and sin itself, are words without meaning, or ac- 
commodations to a rude and barbarous race ?”’— Aids, p. 308. 


The above extracts settle this question as a matter of fact, 
conclusively. Coleridge is neither of such religionists nor 
with them; there neither 7s nor can be sympathy between 
them ; so that the writer or the reasoner who, in this falsely 
named philosophic school of christianity, shall claim hence- 
forth Coleridge for his master, convicts himself defi- 
nitively of either the grossest ignorance or the basest false- 
hood. But to settle this question radically, we must go far- 
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ther ; the answer to such convicted inconsistency may, and 
doubtless would be, (for it is the only pretence left them,) 
that their system, nevertheless, grows up necessarily out of 
Coleridge’s principles, and that therefore they rightly claim 
him as their master, though he himself may have stopped 
short in his deductions, whether through power of early pre- 
judice or want of clearer insight, even (say they) as we 
name Copernicus or Newton first among astronomers, though 
the science itself has now reached truths far beyond them. 
To this plausible, but unfounded explanation, our answer is 
equally clear and conclusive. The analogy asserted by them 
is false ; the difference to be explained is one, not of degrees, 
but of contradictory natures ; not of comparative advance, 
but of radical opposition; it is, in short, such agreement as 
subsists between assertion and negation— between north 
and south — between (to draw the analogy from their chosen 
science) the geocentric astronomy of Ptolemy and the helio- 
centric astronomy of Copernicus. When they have recon- 
ciled such inconsistencies, then may they safely try their 
hand upon the agreement between Coleridge and their pan- 
theistic reveries. But again; what do such arguers mean 
by Coleridge’s prejudices or want of fuller insight, when it ap- 
pears from his own confessions, that it was out of these very 
opinions, boasted of by them as their new light, that he arose? 
— he came forth, it seems, from the very prison house which 
they now cry up as their wide liberty — he knew, therefore, 
the length and the breadth of it—he broke through, it ap- 
pears, the meshes of that false rationalism in which they are 
now entangled; or rather, to speak more justly, under the 
teaching of a higher philosophy, he was enabled to unravel 
and untie its knots of false logic, and spent, as already said, 
the thirty closing years of his life, the whole in truth of his 
philosophic career, in teaching others to do the same, and 
free themselves from the snare. To the candid mind, there- 
fore, the history of Coleridge’s opinions is the deepest refu- 
tation of this, his short and early wandering. 

But wherein, it may be asked, as a matter of analysis, 
lay the point of change—thus distinguishing in toto the sound 
rationalism of his maturer years from the false rationalism 
of his youth, (for he never ceased to appeal to reason,) and 
which misled him, for a moment, as it were, (he himself has 
limited this apostacy from the church, to the period of fifteen 
months,) into the dark paths of infidelity ? 
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This, too, is a point which Coleridge has fully analyzed for 
the benefit of those who might fall into the same error. The 
reason of man, he teaches, is both speculative and practical. 
The speculative reason is conversant with ideas and ab- 
stractions, and with them alone; true in themselves, there- 
fore, but barren in their consequences. The practical rea- 
son, on the other hand, finds its elements in the ‘“ will’ and 
the “conscience,” and from its inquiries come the laws of 
our moral being. Now, the term “rationalist” in philosophy 
will apply equally, and is so applied, in fact, to the follower 
of either the one or the other, as also the term “ transcenden- 
talist,” since both equally look to a source of truth that tran- 
scends experience ; that is, goes beyond the impressions on 
the senses, as the primary elements of knowledge. Hence, 
therefore, the ambiguous meaning and reputation of both 
these terms, according as they are applied to indicate one 
or other of these distinct schools of teaching. 

The choice between these two paths, of the speculative or 
the practical reason, when religion is the problem in question, 
is that which marks the difference between Coleridge’s early 
and later course—between his religious philosophy, and the 
infidel philosophy of so many who pretend to follow him. 
This, we say, is the dividing line, the point of departure, the 
fork where the two roads separate, as it were, the one lead- 
ing eastward to meet the rising sun of christianity, the other 
westward into the shades of heathen darkness. The error 
lies in the logical choice that is made; that is, in attempting 
to solve by the speculative reason, which knows only of ab- 
stractions, the practical and living problem of human duties — 
God and his law. The absurdity of such course would be 
equal on the other hand, though the danger less, were we to 
reverse the process, and apply the practical reason, that is, 
the will and the conscience, to solve the abstract question of 
the duplicature of the cube, for instance, or the doctrine of 
asymptotes. These are matters that belong to the speculative. 
But the problem of religion is a practical problem, belonging, 
therefore, to the “ practical” reason. Hence it is, that the 
choice of his guide here, made at his setting out, determines 
whether the transcendental reasoner shall, in his religious spe- 
culations, reach the practical port of christianity, or ae 
pathless over the ocean of conjecture, at last to make 
shipwreck of his faith amidst the rocks and shoals of a heathen 
pantheism. That such must be the result on either hand, is 
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evident. The speculative reason, as it knows nothing of 
conscience and its laws, or of the will and its struggles, so 
can it take no account in its reasonings of this all-important 
prt of our nature. They are not factors in its equations, and 
therefore can its results, however imperative upon the pure 
reason, have no bearing upon the duties of life or its practical 
guidance. It ends where it began, in simple hypothetic cer- 
tainty, constraining the reason, it is true, but only within its 
own bounds. Thus, in religion, it can demonstrate unity as 
of the essence of nature, and wisdom, and power, and fore- 
sight, and ubiquity, as its necessary attributes; and good- 
ness and beauty as its highest emblematic forms; but here 
it stops ; it can go no farther. It is an mpEa, and nothing 
more —just, and herein, adequate, so far as it goes, but still it 
is not Gop; and, though men may so term it without error, 
yet it is because they have added to this abstraction what the 
speculative reason did not and could not teach them, namely, 
that he is farther, our Creator, our law-giver, and our judge. 
Speculative trenscendentalism, therefore, makes no approach 
to religion, no advance towards that whicl the conscience 
and the will demand as their first step—a personal deity. 
It recognises laws in the universe, but no law-giver, attri- 
butes in the cause of it, but no substance, works of nature 
around, but not works of God. Now, to conclude from this, 
that such is God, is not only atheism in the conclusion, but it 
is folly in the process. It is a logical absurdity. It is de- 
ducing something beyond and beside the premises, what 
Coleridge so often charges upon it —metabasis in aliud genus ; 
and unless such reasoners’ heart and conscience correct the 
error, their false logic becomes to them infidelity and atheism. 

Such then is necessarily, and has been actually, the dreamy, 
unsubstantial, godless divinity of the speculative reason, from 
the days of Plotinus down to those of its great stronghold — 
Spinoza, as well too as of his puny imitators in the present 
day. Under whatever nominal banner they fight, whether 
for or against religion, the conclusions of such reasoners 
amount but to the same thing —PanrHEIsM—all is God. 
This identity among those who have thought themselves very 
far apart, together with his high estimate of Spinoza, Cole- 
ridge thus expresses with his usual originality: ‘“ In both sys- 
tems,” says he, speaking of the necessitarianism of Priestley 
as compared with the Calvinism of Fuller, “ man is annihi- 
lated. There is neither more, nor less; it is all God ; all, 
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all are but Deus tnfinitus modificatus: in brief, both systems 
are not Spinozism, for no other cause than that the logic and 
logical consequence of 10 Fullers + 10 x 10 Dr. Priestley’s 
piled on each other, would not reach the calf of Spinoza’s 
leg.” — Remains, vol. iv. p. 205. 

But let us now look at the resultant of such problem under 
the guide of the practical reason. Its two elements being 
the will and the conscience, of both which “ personeity” is 
the essential attribute, it necessarily therefore sets out with 
recognising the same in the Deity. The “ will” in man, be- 
ing the spirit that individualizes him, and makes him to be 
what he is, a person and not a thing, finds, of necessity, its own 
character in all other spirits, of whatever rank, and by the 
highest necessity in the highest and best of spirits. It can- 
not therefore even conceive of God without the attribute of 
personality. It is the only possible condition of the recogni- 
tion of a Deity by spirits, themselves persons. Such is the pri- 
mary aspect given to this question by the “ will.” The 
natural “conscience,” again, equally forbids all other view 
of the Divine nature. Its voice is, a personal God —a law- 
giver, a judge—a rewarder, a punisher of men. How in- 
deed, otherwise, can its native promptings be explained or 
justified, or even their possible existence imagined? Con- 
science, in its simplest form, is at least consciousness of 
responsibility ; but without a personal God, to whom respon- 
sible? to what? to a law of nature? to an “idea”? to a 
diffused spirit that is no person? ‘This were inconceiveable. 
The mere sense of responsibility, is thus a demonstration of 
a personal God. Conscience therefore demands this belief 
from the reason, while it commands it upon the man himself, 
and that in the name and through the power of the Great 
Being who stamped it upon the tablets of the heart, in order 
that all men might read it there. What too shall we say of 
the laws of conscience, (to take a wider view of its nature,) 
so written that no man can erase them? Who wrote them? 
Who speaks in them, and saith, “ do this, and thou shalt 
live?” They are not istincts of our physical nature, for we 
feel we can resist them —nor desires of our sentient nature, to 
which we are impelled by the gratification of a want, for we 
rather retreat from them—but they are comMANDS upon our 
moral nature, and as such are alike inconceivable and inex- 
plicable, except in the recognition of a personal God—of 
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ONE WHO commands, and will take account of our obe- 
dience. 

Following out this line of the practical reason, the highest 
rationalism is still, as Coleridge exhibits, a safe logic in reli- 
gion, identifying itself, in short, with that “spiritual mind,” 
demanded in scripture as the only adequate recipient and 
judge of spiritual truth. Now herein lies Coleridge’s deepest 
merit, as well as the high-resulting safety of his philosophy. 
Not only is he on a path that necessarily leads himself right ; 
but he has marked out that path for others, with a precision 
which precludes all mistake, showing how and where it 
separates itself from another path, confounded by the un- 
thinking mind under the. same name, but which leads the 
traveller far astray. The unpayable debt, therefore, which 
the thoughtful mind will ever owe to Coleridge, is that he 
has set up in his writings “ way-marks,” and “ guide-posts,” 
more and clearer than his predecessors had done, on this 
road, and such as none can mistake, who by reflection have 
enabled themselves to read what is written in their own 
hearts and consciences. He who, in the depths of his will 
and conscience, has mastered this problem, the distinction 
between “regret” and “remorse,” is a competent student of 
Coleridge, and no one is, who has not or cannot. Such 
inquirer too will find himself in the right path, for this 
same is a problem which the speculative reason, with all 
its demonstrations, is not able to solve. Whether Coleridge 
was the first to draw thus clearly these lines of demarcation, 
is not the question; he himself referred the demonstration 
of it, and, we think, justly among philosophers, to Kant’s 
“‘kritik of the pureand of the practical reason,” frequently assert- 
ing that, “ until its appearance, the problem had never been 
accurately or adequately stated, much less solyed.” But be 
this as it may, it is sufficient for our present argument to 
show, as we have done, that Coleridge does not only clearly 
state, but act upon this distinction, and has thus conclusively 
separated himself and his opinions, ‘toto coelo,” from the 
whole herd of transcendental speculative reasoners, whether 
before or since his own day —and whatever be the name, 
infidel or christian, under which they please to name them- 
selves. From this necessary recognition by the practical 
reasoner, of the personality of God, grows up, we say, as 
from a spiritual root, the stock, stem, and branches of this 


far spreading christian philosophy. Under its acknowledg- 
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ment the will demands a law —the conscience cries out for 
a Redeemer. A visible Redeemer, and an historical revela- 
lation, those stumbling blocks to the speculative reason, are 
thus but in strictest accordance with the demands of the 

ractical. The speculative transcendentalist, on the other 
hand, is shocked by such notions; he cannot reconcile, nay, 
he cannot approximate them to his demonstrated idealism ; 
such specialties in religion, will not unite with the vague 
‘“‘universals,” that make up his whole conception of Deity ; 
and he therefore first doubts, then symbolizes, and lastly rejects 
them. But how different the aspect these truths bear to the 
Coleridge philosophy. Luther had wisely and beautifully 
said: ‘ He that without danger, will know, and will specu- 
late of God, let him look, first, into the manger, that 1s, let 
him begin below, and let him first learn to know the son of 
the Virgin Mary, born at Bethlehem, that lies and sucks in 
his mother’s bosom, or let one look upon him hanging on the 
cross; but take good heed, in any case, of high-climbing 
cogitations, not to clamber up to Heaven without this ladder ; 
namely, the Lord Christ in his humanity.” Upon this pas- 
sage Coleridge’s comment is as follows: ‘To know God as 
God, ( +0» Znva, the living God,) we must assume his person- 
ality ; otherwise what were it but an ether, a gravitation ? 
but to assume his personality we must begin with his hu- 
manity, and this is impossible but in history, for man is an 
historical, not an eternal being. Ergo. Christianity is of 
necessity historical, and not philosophical only.”—Notes on 
Luther's Table Talk, Remais, vol. iv. p. 12. Nor do the 
deductions of this philosophy stophere. The path of truth, 
once firmly seized, leads on to all truth. If christianity be 
an historical revelation, then and thence arises the necessity 
of A VISIBLE CHURCH, the teacher of that history—the de- 
pository of that revelation—the guardian of that treasure, 
and the only adequate guarantee to each individual christian, 
in every subsequent age, that what he actually hclds in the 
revealed gospel, once delivered to the saints. Now this is a 
necessary conclusion ; for how else could the historic canon 
of scripture, which it admits have been originally formed, let 
alone faithfully transmitted? Under whose authority re- 
ceived? By what body gathered? With whose sanction 
stamped? In whose keeping left? Let an individual chris- 
tian, we say, but once try this question fairly and fully —on 
whose authority he has received and holds a printed book as 
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the scriptures of God, and he will find his analysis of the 
question mutilated and baseless without the church. His 
arguments he will find to disperse into thin air, unless in its 
last links connected with what, we ate taught by reason as 
well as scripture, to acknowledgeas the pillar and ground of 
the faith. This recognition, therefore, of the visible chris- 
tian church, is an essential feature in the Coleridge philosophy. 
The father teaches it, and the son expounds it: “my fixed 
principle is, that christianity, without a church exercising 
spiritual authority, is vanity and dissolution.” Such is the 
father’s language, and the son’s comment upon it is his 
volume, with this only difference between them, that the 
younger, through the analytic form of his argument, dwells 
longer, to use his own words, ‘‘ upon the apparent and actual, 
than the christian philosopher had done, who dwelt habitually 
‘in the inner shrine,’ and whose specific task it was to trim 
the sacred fire.” But the great problem proposed by both 
was one and the same: ‘to see in the word and works of 
God, one divine and universal truth, of which the Bible is 
the record, christianity the substance, and the church the 
manifestation.” 

But the deepest strains of the Coleridge lyre belong 
to still higher themes. Its most spiritual tones, and those 
which most touchingly distinguish its high and unearthly 
harmonies from the cold and jarring notes of philosophy, 
falsely so called, arise when brought into contact with 
the more mysterious truths of revelation, with its deeper 
doctrines of the Trinity, original sin, the enslaved will, and 
the sacramental power of grace. With all other schools of 
human teaching, these revealed truths stand apart from the 
reason, alien, if not hostile; doctrines to be gazed on, or 
apologized for, or sneered at, or at best to be received doggedly, 
on the ground of an implicit and inexplicable faith, with a 
credo quia impossibile est. Far other is their relation to this 
more christian philosophy; with open arms it receives these 
mysteries —as revealed truths, needful and waited for by man, 
explanatory of nature’s mysteries already present to him— 
clearing up to the eye, the clouded prospect actually 
before it, and furnishing to the thoughtful mind their own 
= in addition to the words of scripture, through the 
ight they themselves bring into the reason, becoming to 
it the key of mysteries already there, and not the iniro- 
ducers of new ones—‘“ supernatural,” therefore, in their rela- 
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tion to it, but not ‘ super-rational”—on the contrary, identi- 
fying christian faith with human reason in the highest resort, 
and exhibiting the mysteries of revelation, as alone making 
the mystery of man (that concentration of all mysteries) 
comprehensible and credible. But before proceeding to 
illustrate this its spiritual relation, let us see whence comes 
this peculiarity in Coleridge’s teaching. Why, we ask, 
might not a philosopher after Locke’s model, or on Priestley’s 
showing, hold the same language? The answer is, because 
such cannot recognise as truth in philosophy, what lies beyond 
their understandings. They must “comprehend” whatever 
they are called on to receive ; they cannot leave a truth in 
simple incomprehensibility ; they must be able to measure 
it in words, and realize it in sensible images; and all 
this because they confound the reason of man with his under- 
standing —the spiritual light within him, with the earthly 
limited faculty of time and space. Out of this simple dis- 
tinction, then, springs this mighty difference—a christian or 
an unchristian philosophy. He who holds to the doctrine of 
a spiritual reason, receives spiritual truth by its own mea- 
sures, accordance with reason—not comprehensibility. 
‘** Comprehend!” cries Coleridge, ‘No. Forhow can any 
spiritual truth be comprehended ? Who can comprehend his 
own will ; or his own personeity ; that is his I-ship, (Ich hett,) 
or his own mind; that is his person, or his own life? But 
we can distinctly apprehend them. They are not so properly 
above, as alien from comprehension. It is like smelling a 
sound.”—Notes on Waterland, Remains, vol. iv. p. 232. 

To the same point are the calmer words of the son: “ we 
see, then, that a mystery, by its definition, is inconceivable 
under the forms of the human or any finite understanding. 
It exists in the truth of things, as an eternal law, by which 
the several facts or operations in which it is outwardly re- 
vealed are produced ; but in the mind itself it is an edea.”— 
Sermons, p. 244. 

What, then, is faith in these mysteries? Not, we reply, 
the articulation of dark riddles, as it has been too often made, 
with a fettered understanding and a silenced judgment. Not 
a vague sentiment of acquiescence in propositions of which 
we will not, dare not, ask the meaning, and cannot recognise 
the truth; not so—but it is the trustful acceptance of 
accordant truths coming home to our spiritual wants, the 
reason recognising in them the supreme reason, as well as its 
mysterious but not unfelt presence, in that divine word which 
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is the life and light of the regenerate spirit of man. Under 
the guidance of such a philosophy, how different the language 
of belief, from what we find it among those whose specula- 
tions are combating with their faith. ‘Take that, bearing upon 
the Trinity: “« The doctrine of the Trinity,” says the younger 
Coleridge, and in this he speaks the oft repeated views of his 
father, “‘ is an idea mystic indeed in its nature, and revealed 
as a mystery, yet not merely in harmony with reason, but 
the highest form of which it is susceptible. Once awakened, 
this idea carries with it its own evidence, and necessitates 
all the mysterious doctrines of the christian faith. It is the 
fundamental law, of which the latter are the phenomena.” — 
Sermons, p. 244. 

Now this, we say, is sound doctrine in theology, and deep 
doctrine in philosophy—deeper perhaps than the majority of 
our readers are ready to receive. Our present concern, 
however, is but to show its christian character ; how infinitely 
it is beyond, in truth and power, the hesitating, qualified, 
apologizing belief of such teachers as Locke and Paley, and 
how opposite, in words as well as spirit, to that infidel tone 
to which transcendentalism has been falsely supposed ne- 
cessarily to lead the christian inquirer. But of all the mys- 
teries of nature and revelation, the one most fundamental tothe 
philosophy of Coleridge, is that of the “ will” in its essential 
freedom, in its actual enslaved condition, and in the gracious 
remedy through which it is restored to liberty — and here we 
speak in undoubting confidence, when we declare Coleridge 
the master mind of England, and the safest guide to him who 
would look into this mystery, under the light of his own con- 
sciousness. But this were too deep, as well as wide a ques- 
tion, to be discussed here; we would, therefore, simply 
indicate Coleridge as an orthodox, as well as an experi- 
mental guide. ‘ Four roads meet,” to use his own expres- 
sion, “in the reasoner’s point of departure, and only one is 
the right road.” First; there is the error of the mechanico- 
corpuscular philosophy—the materialists and necessitarians 
of every age, denying the existence in man of all spiritual 
will. Secondly; the error of Shaftesbury, and the deists, 
with the modern unitarian deniers of the corruption of the 
will. Thirdly ; the modern Calvinistic scheme, which 
though an opposite extreme, equally with the first, over- 
throws the faculty of the will, and with it all responsibility ; 
leaving, lastly, as the only other possible position, the fact 
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and the truth, in man, of a will diseased, but not destroyed ; 
bound in nature, and freed through grace — through the free 
grace of God in Christ. There is often charged falsely 
upon this philosophy, an arrogant claim of “insight” into 
mysteries beyond the words of scripture, whereas the very 
reverse is its character. It is the only philosophy of our 
day, that is humble and teachable in the presence of the 
word of God; in fact, the only religious philosophy. The 
“insight” it claims, is not into the mystery, but into our- 
selves ; it is but to recognise the truth of the revealed mys- 
teries, through their adaptation to the necessities of the heart 
of man, and the demands of his reason—“ they are but sub- 
stantiated for us,” to use the words of Coleridge himself, “by 
their correspondence to the wants, cravings, and interests of 
the moral being for which they were given, and without 
which they would be devoid of all meaning—voz et preterea 
nihil.” ‘That, on the other hand, is the arrogant philosophy, 
which looking at these revealed truths as foreign to our 
nature, proceeds to question them as suspected, and to pare 
them down from their scriptural fulness to a level with our 
limited understandings— analyzing them into parts, and rea- 
soning and concluding from them as logical premises ;. as if 
God, and his nature and his dealings with man, and the 
depths of our own spirit, were but of the visible images and 
things of earth. Now this, we say, is the arrogance of 
philosophy, and that of a philosophy not christian. All such 
rules, (it is the teaching of Coleridge,) are alien to spiritual 
truth, and all such process in it, presumptuous. No wonder, 
then, that it leads to error, and that conclusions drawn 
from these mysteries should so often affright even those who 
draw them, and drive men into rebellion against revealed 
truth, through the moral or logical inconsistencies which are 
thus made to follow from them. Thus is it, we say, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity has been reasoned into absurdity, 
and the election spoken of in scripture perverted into Calvin- 
ism, and the “law of liberty” into Antinomianism, and the 
“‘ fall of man” into the total loss of a responsible will — all 
legitimate conclusions, it may be, of man’s logic. Where, then, 
lies their falseness? ‘The error, ro xpwrov yevdos,’ argues 
Coleridge, “lies in the false assumption of a logical deduci- 
bility at all. The only conclusions that can be drawn from 
them, must be such as are implied in the origin and purpose 
of their revelation; and the legitimacy of all conclusions 
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must be tried by their consistency with those moral interests, 
those spiritual necessities, which are the proper final cause 
of the truths, and of our faith therein. On these grounds, 
therefore,” says Coleridge, “ I hold the doctrines of original 
sin, the redemption therefrom by the cross of Christ, and 
change of heart, as the consequent, without adopting the 
additions to the doctrines inferred by one set of divines, the 
modern Calvinists, or acknowledging the consequences 
burdened on the doctrines by their antagonists.”—Notes on 
Leighton, Remains, vol. iv. p. 160. 

This again we hold to be wisdom and sound logic in phi- 
losophy as well as religion, alike the voice of scripture, the 
language of the church, and the dictates of reason ; and to a 
departure from it can, we think, be traced most of those dog- 
mas touching the sublimer truths of revelation, which in every 
age have awakened fear and doubt in the mind of the belie- 
ver, and scorn and rejection in that of the infidel. 

But there is still another point, wherein the christian phi-~ 
losophy of Coleridge has been greatly mistaken, and that 
more especially in our own country. It has been held to 
teach or to justify a vague and churchless christianity — faith 
in opposition to doctrines, individual opinion against authori- 
ty, in short, the gospel and no church. Now, if for such 
misinterpretation there ever was (what we think there was 
not) a shadow of argument, it is now at least conclusively set 
aside, and Coleridge and his philosophy stand forth hence- 
forward alike conservative and catholic—deep in his premi- 
ses, wide in his views, liberal in his reasoning, but yet in his 
conclusions the firm, clear-minded, and principled church- 
man. We have already shown how, from his very first 
starting point, the conclusion necessarily followed of a visible 
church of Christ ; by equal necessity from that again follows 
its sacramental character, its appointed ministry and orderly 
succession, its binding ordinances, and its power of christian 
discipline ; which last provision, with a wisdom deeper than 
that of its rulers in his native land, Coleridge maintains to 
be “degraded, and weakened even to impotence, by any, 
even the least, connexion with the law of the state.” ** Wise 
or unwise,” is his language, “this is not discipline, not 
christian discipline, enforced only by spiritual motives, enact- 
ed by spiritual authority, and submitted to for conscience’ 
sake.’ — Notes on Skelton. 

Such, then, is the full bearing of this philosophy, once 
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falsely esteemed vague, mystical, arrogant, infidel. It turns 
out at last, it seems, to be not destructive but conservative — 
christian, apostolic, churchmanlike—the friend of order and 
law, the demonstrator of a visible as well as spiritual church 
—not the bold impugner, as men thought it to be, of the doc- 
trines and institutions of christianity—not the arrogant and 
supercilious questioner into “ the hidden things” of God— 
but the childlike recipient of revealed truth, the humble- 
minded disciple, the willing and the thankful member of 
Christ’s visible body —and all this, resting on the unchanging 
and unchangeable principles of an inward and deep philoso- 
phy, one that keeps a man what it makes him to be. Now, 
we want such christians in our country—we would desire 
such philosophers in our land—we need such teaching 
among us. It is the very teaching that in truth we do want, 
for it alone, of all forms of philosophy, strikes at the very 
root of our prevailing errors—our wildness in religious spe- 
culation, our vagueness in christian opinion, our lawlessness 
in act and choice whether in church or state— 


“ Licence we mean when we cry liberty.” 


That lawlessness is at once our characteristic and our 
curse — the evil and the punishment of our age and country ; 
though some may be unwilling to proclaim, there are few, 
we deem, but will be ready to admit, and none, who think at 
all, as christian men should think about their country, but 
must look at it with fear and dread, as a demoralizing and 
destructive spirit, for which we are to find a remedy, or it will 
eventually work out our ruin. That such remedy, in God’s 
good providence, will be found for us, either in the moral, re- 
ligious, educational, or political energies of our country, or 
rather, in all of them combined, we, for ourselves, doubt not. 
Wecountit one of the highest duties of the man and the christian 
to have ever a hopeful trust in the great interests of huma- 
nity, and above all, of our own country, and to believe that 
“all things, under a wise providence, are working together 
for good.” Still, notwithstanding, or rather in consequence 
of such faith, (for it is an essential part of it to believe that 
man is its constituted agent for good,) are we called on to 
seek and to cherish the means of neutralizing this spirit of 
evil, and to turn, as we can, the restlessness of error, so pre- 
valent in the speculative minds of our countrymen, into the 
activity of truth and goodness. 
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Our conclusion is, that so far as this lawlessness originates 
from, or is strengthened by, false principles in philosophy, 
or the unguided wanderings of the religious mind groping 
after truth, then we say, that for such portion of the evil, 
we have here before us, in the deep, christian, conservative 
philosophy, which we have been examining, we will not say 
an adequate corrective, for that rests with God’s grace, but 
we do say, an appropriate and a powerful remedy. It alone, 
or at least beyond all other human systems, combines that 
which, as a nation, we want, and as a people, we must have 
—a self-appealing philosophy—order arising out of choice 
—perfect freedom eventuating in a willing obedience. This 
is the peculiarity of a philosophy of “ insight,” when that 
insight is rightly directed upon the practical elements of our 
nature —the will and the conscience. Then it is, that phi- 
losophy grows up into religion in the mind—the student is 
converted into the christian—revelation becomes the rule of 
the reason—the man reverences himself in the law—the 
citizen obeys himself in the magistrate — while the christian 
reasoner, withdrawn from all wild and baseless reveries, de- 
mands for his spiritual contentment, a visible church and sa- 
cramental ordinances, receiving the mysteries of revealed 
faith with the humility of one who has already acquainted 
himself with the darker mysteries of his own heart and mind ; 
and thenceforth walks under them as the christian should 
walk, humbly, quietly, lovingly, and faithfully. Such, we 
confidently believe, will be found to be the products of this 
philosophy, in proportion as it enters into the heart and rea- 
son of the student; and as such, we fearlessly recommend it, 
above all, to those who, having leisure and inclination to look 
beyond the surface of things, are willing to build up their faith, 
through the power of reflection, on a foundation not to be 
shaken. 

Nor is it only our belief that the philosophy of Coleridge, 
fully and rightly interpreted, as it now stands in the volumes 
before us, is an appropriate remedy for what we want ;— we 
believe farther, that it is an actual remedy, and that the same 
principles on which it runs, though, perhaps, under other 
names, are already working powerfully among us, and lay- 
ing the foundation deep for a far wider agreement in all the 
great conservative principles taught in this philosophy, 
whether of law or of religion, than what now appears in out- 
ward result. Many a truth of Coleridge’s teaching is now 
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recognised, which is not as yet openly acknowledged —many 
a principle admitted, identical in fact, but still seen as diverse 
through the veil of words—central truths as laid down by 
him are coming out, and men’s thoughts are daily turning 
more and more to the foundations on which rest their faith, 
their practice, and their church ; under this advancing self- 
discipline of mind, very clearly to be perceived among us, 
half truths and partial statements lose their value—dogma- 
tic teaching will no longer do — superficial teaching will not 
satisfy —the man must be made his own instructor, and in 
demanding that, he is atonce thrown upon Coleridge — he can- 
not avoid the contact — he cannot reject the teacher—and if 
he follow him faithfully, he will be led safely. 

Among these great conservative christian truths, thus 
working out dimly, but widely, in our land —our land of a 
thousand sects — we esteem the greatest to be the rpg, the 
necessary idea, of ONE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, as the Vi- 
sible exponent of christianity —as the constituted sacramental 
bond of union between the christian and his Lord—as a 
divine institution of mercy above man, and beyond his control, 
whether to make or to unmake. 

To this mea, the thoughtful mind is led by reflection, 
the unthoughtful is driven to it by necessity; and step by 
step, christians of every name are daily led to realize it, 
through experience of its want. ‘The vain and the wild spe- 
culations of irresponsible teachers, the gross errors of igno- 
rance, the excesses of fanaticism, the pantheism of philosophy, 
the cold and heartless creed of rationalism, the lawlessness of 
the human heart, under every name and form, when thrown 
loose from its appointed teacher —all drive men back upon 
the church, as their refuge and their haven— upon a church, 
that holding equally to the word and to the sacraments, pro- 
vides alike for the instruction and the nourishment of all its 
members ; counselling them in health, comforting them in 
sorrow, and at all times, ready to lead up their hearts to 
heaven, through a form of prayer, calm as it is fervent, deep 
as it is simple — 


“To a church,” to use the words of the younger Coleridge, 
“that has descended to us an heir-loom from our fathers — whose 
visible presence is everywhere the emblem of stability — whose 
very accidents are less unstable than anything else in this shifting 
world, and within whose walls the present becomes linked to the 
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past by a chain of venerable associations, equally reasonable and 
affecting ; a mystic unity imaged to the senses in the traditionary 
ordinances of the church, which we now see realized to the feel- 
ings, by blessed memories, by perpetuat consolations, and by 
glorious hopes.”— Sermons, p. 84. 


But we would conclude with a wider lesson from the same 
eloquent expounder of a father’s spiritual philosophy : 


“Reader! if thou hast turned aside from the mysteries of reve- 
lation, in the proud consciousness of intellectual endowments, as if 
the understanding were excluded from the service of religion, and 
reason banished from the domain of faith; or, if willing and 
anxious to believe, then art vexed with secret hauntings of 
infidelity, fearing to explore the grounds of thy belief, lest that to 
which thou clingest in humbleness of heart, as alone capable of 
filling up the craving hollow of thine inward being, though morally 
accepted, should, upon inquiry, against thy will be intellectually 
rejected, know, that such scorn and such apprehension aré equally 
misplaced. Christianity is the truth of God, both in himself and in 
his relations to the outer world. It is the truth of that which is the 
ground of truth, and without which all knowledge stops, and is im- 
ae “ A truth that may be propagated by graft, but 
not by transplantation— may be communicated, but cannot be trans- 
ferred.’’— pp. 248, 249. 





Even while the pages of this article are passing through 
the press, its predictions are verifying both here and else- 
where, and the need of its warnings deepening.—* There is 
a pantheism,” says the London Quarterly, ‘ approaching 
upon us. Christianity is giving way beneath an invading 
pantheism. It is developing itself in the form of socialism 
among the lower classes, and of philosophic radicalism among 
the higher.” Such is the cry from abroad, and what are the 
notes of its advancing triumphs among ourselves. Take the 
recent language of one of its file leaders. ‘* We know no diffe- 
rence,’’ says Mr. Brownson, of Boston, in his late address, “ be- 
tween a protestant church and a catholic church —both war 
against freedom of mind, both therefore ought to go by the board. 
We insist upon it; that the complete and final destruction of 
the priestly order, in every practical sense of the word, is the first 
step to be taken towards elevating the laboring classes.” 
May we not then well say —‘“ To your tents, O Israel.” 
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Art. VII.—1. The Motley Book, a series of Tales and Sketches 
of American Life. By the Author of “ Behemoth.” Third 
Edition. New York: 1839. Benjamin G. Trevett. 


2. The Politicians, a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Corneius 
Matuews, Esq., author of “The Motley Book,” ‘“ Behe- 
moth,” etc. New York: 1840. Benjamin G. Trevett. 
Bartlett and Welford. 


Two of the most important desiderata for our country, 
are a great poet and a great humorous writer. No nation can 
ever be truly respected by others, or know rightly how to re- 
spect itself, without a national literature. A land without its 
original authors, is like a man without the faculty of speech, 
who is thrust aside and overlooked in every company: so 
the institutions will be neglected, the manners laughed at, 
the character misunderstood, till the world is compelled to 
listen to the true explanation at the hand of a great writer. 
It is in vain that a nation is said to live epic poems, if they 
do not write them. Facts are gross material things, having 
little light in themselves, to be slowly discovered unless first 
illuminated by principles; and who can set these forth but 
the poet? He is the only interpreter of every age — the 
true mediator among nations. If the attainments, the pros- 
pects, the hopes of the present time, its true portent, were 
worthily written in verse, America, the great leader and re- 
presentative of the spirit of the age, would not be at the 
mercy of mere critics, or be found vindicating herself against 
the splenetic attacks of dyspeptic travellers. Other nations 
would do us honor, and we should have a constant standard 
by which to guide our own achievements. The poet, ‘ look- 
ing before and after,’ would teach us wherein to be modest, 
wherein to hope and strive. Along side of the philosophic 
poet, (for poetry in future must bear this character,) in a 
scarcely inferior rank would be the man, who should repre- 
sent in some enduring literary form, whether in the Drama 
or the Novel, the humorous traits of society as they are now 
existing. 

In the latter undertaking, much that now lies hid would 
be discovered, to do honor to the national character— much to 
rescue elements essentially good, from the chaos of frivolity 
and uproar.in which they are now lost—many genial qualities 
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brought to light, now not often recognised, but inseparable 
from the heart of man; something thereby to gain the love 
of other people abroad, to endear us to one another, as warm- 
hearted, kindly-affectioned brethren at home. The writer 
who shall be inspired to do this, will deserve to be honored ; 
that it can and must be done, is evident to the most careless 
observer of the social state, the most indifferent student of 
literature. The spirit of the present day, in its various forms 
of development, must have a hearing in books. We will not 
be always content with stale repetitions of the past, to sit 
down to the cold banquet of the jokes of a hundred years 
since, or never laugh without first transporting ourselves to 
the other side of the Atlantic. ‘There have been humorous 
writers since Goldsmith, nor did the spirit of farce and 
comedy die with Foote and Colman. There is humor out of 
Fleet-street, and the Strand. New York may support its 
humorists and humorous writers surely out of its three 
hundred thousand souls ——who pursue the game of life with 
as many cross purposes, a sufficiency of adventures— who 
love and laugh, are witty in themselves and the cause of 
wit in others —equally with any other Anglo-Saxon collection 
of people on the face of the globe. 

No two men meet without a natural disposition to learn 
something of one another; each is anxious to know how 
another human being plays his part in life, what faculties 
nature has given him, the difficulties he meets with, the hope 
and courage he evinces, the kind of success he attains, the 
discrepancy between what might be and what is,—the true 
measure of Humor. It is for information of this kind that 
we look to the humorous writers of America; we expect 
from them that they shall separate the true qualities of a 
man from the common-places that surround him, and illus- 
trate life by the contrast between a soul such as nature made 
it, and society in its thousand abuses reflects it; that regard- 
ing humanity not in a satirical spirit, but one of love, they 
shall find traits of divinity even in the infirmities of our na- 
ture, and in the differences of condition between one man 
and another, see not discord but variations that indicate a 
better standard of life. This is the high end of comedy, as 
an illustration of life and manners; a nobler end than mere- 
ly to make us laugh, a means to kindle hope, to enliven the 
daily familiarity of business and common life, not to provoke 
contempt, but to invite encouragement. 
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This view of humorous writing, is certaialy a lofty one, and 
goes beyond the commonly received ideas of this faculty. 
It is generally thought warrant enough of humor, if a man 
is made to laugh; but this is a slander that would include the 
broadest jests of a clown, and the nicest discriminations of 
Sterne, in the same rank. ‘There must be a distinction pre- 
served, between the laughter of school-boys, the amusement 
of the illiterate, and the placid smile of the sage. The lu- 
dicrous, and the humorous, must not be confounded: Don 
Quixote and his squire were both humorists, but widely sepa- 
rated —the one was nothing but Sancho, the other was a 
philosopher, the mirror of all knightly qualities. 

Another popular error meets us. Lord Kames, a dogma- 
tic critic, says that the character of a humorist arises from 
circumstances, visible and improper, and therefore that it les- 
sens the man in our esteem. It is not because Lord Kames 
has made this bilious assertion, that we shall be at some pains 
to refute it, for his Elements of Criticism, though used as a 
school book, is poor authority with scholars ; but we fear this 
is the common, worldly received notion of humor. It is 
false and unjust to human nature. So far from a humorist 
deserving censure, loss of esteem, or being even capable of 
amendment, he is generally just the person a man of senti- 
ment and feeling is sure to attach to himself, and this not out 
of the love of oddity merely, but from a pure spirit of af- 
fection, a right-down love of the sincerity which is at vari- 
ance wiih the rest of the world, because the rest of the world 
is to him insincere. This is the source of the discrepancy 
observable in a man of humor; one who stands as nature 
made him, original, self-preserved, acting out his own pecu- 
liarity, and talking of the world as it is pictured in his pecu- 
liar optics. Sir Walter Scott, thus preferred the society of 
Ballantyne to that of better men, perhaps, in the world’s opi- 
nion. The pm was honest in his lament over poor John Fal- 
staff, “I could have better spared a better man.” Charles Lamb 
also, who acted the humorist in his proper person, was strong 
in his attachment to his friends, and who doubts his sincerity ? 
He was so constant to truth that he followed her everywhere, 
and often took her to his arms, where decent men would have 
abandoned her in the company of the wicked and profane. 
Speaking of himself in the third person, he says of his 
friends: ‘* He chose his companions for some individuality 
of character which they manifested ; hence, not many per- 
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sons of science, and few professed literatt, were of his coun- 
cils. They were, for the most part, persons of an uncertain 
fortune. His intimados, to confess a truth, were in the world’s 
eye, a ragged regiment. He found them floating on the 
surface of | society 3 and the color, or something else in the 
weed, pleased him; the burrs stuck to him, but they were 
good and loving burrs for all that. He never greatly cared 
for the society of what are called good people.” This was 
the grain of sense (always discoverable) in the ocean of folly 
that attached kings of old to their jesters ; their jests, to be 
worth anything, had to be seasoned with some goodness and 
truth. 

In proof of its humanity, the best humor is pathetic ; ; the 
ludicrous is left behind when we reach this point ; we have 
but to carry it a few steps farther, and the incongruities of 
farce have reached the refinements and inventions of poetry. 
The surprise, the unexpected contrasts, which suggest laugh- 
ter to the illiterate, contain already elements of the serious 
to the reflective. Humor is not unlike poetry, because they 
are both unlike commonplace, and have the attempt in com- 
mon, ** to accommodate the shows of the word to the desires 
of the mind.” So we look upon a humorous writer as a kind 
of familiar domestic poet. 

There are a whole troop of follies, vanities, improprieties 
of manner, and petty acts of injustice, often laughed at; but 
these are properly objects of satire. ‘True humor is really 
benevolent ; it never wounds self-love, or insults physical 
infirmity or poverty. We love the humors of low life, not 
because they are beneath us, out of any contempt ; but 
because we love to take refuge from the ordinary misery of 
that station, in a survey of its bright side—its careless jests — 
its accidental contrasts of dress and manner, to the rest of 
the world, provided they do not betray the care beneath 
them. Humor is a genial, kindly-affectioned, natural 
quality, “that plays around the heart.” Its essence is good 
nature. Wit, on the contrary, is prone to sneer, and be 
sarcastic. Wit separates—humor combines. Humor is 
social, assimilates to the habits and conversation of the rest 
in company — wit stands alone, is sententious, dogmatic, 
either kept up like the talk of the Monosyllabic Friars, or 
ending in blank astonishment. Humor rejoices in the sum- 
mer field, full of warmth and tender shades — wit, in the 
glittering icicles, and sparkling nimble air of winter. We 
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enjoy humor, as we appreciate every other thing, by sym- 
pathy. It does not rightly require even the exhibition of a 
weakness in others ; or if it be a weakness, it is one which 
we feel that we have escaped by only a hair’s breadth. If we 
were placed in the condition of Sam. Weller, in the Pick- 
wick papers, should we not like to act in the same way? 
Are we not sometimes wilful, and do we not put humors 
upon ourselves knowingly, because they are out of the 
beaten track? Does any sensible man imagine that he is 
perfect, in sense, discernment, conduct, while no one allows 
himself tobe weak? There is a neutral ground, a listed holiday 
field for the tilt of humor; “where the wisest may sport 
wisely in the embroidered coat, coxcomb cap, and jingling 
bells of folly. 

Audrey asks of Touchstone, 2s poetry a true thing? Humor 
is true and honest in the same sense; and one proof of this 
is, that it dues not flourish on the artificial level of high life. 
Humor is not elevated like poetry in its difference from the 
common sense of things ; still, it is diverse, and often repre- 
sents a better state of feeling. 

With these remarks, which we consider due to the general 
subject, we turn to the works before us. The Motley Book 
is a series of tales and sketches of a humorous character, 
originally published in numbers, to be distinguished from the 
perishable works of that class, by a happy choice in descrip- 
tion, an ingenious cheerful fancy, and an occasional vein of 
just ridicule. The style is impregnated with wit, disclosing 
a fresh, manly, original mode of thought, unhackneyed in 
the literary tricks of the day. With these good qualities 
there are several marks of haste; so that, as a work, it 
rather gives evidence of the general ability of the author, 
than defines his future position with the public ; but it gives 
decided hints of a variety of talents, chiefly a strongly 
marked perception of the ludicrous based upon a sound 
understanding and keen judgment, and this power of comic 
satire is fully developed in the comedy. We occasionally 
regret the want of that delicate harmony between feeling 
and execution, that constitutes the just tone, the unimpro- 
vable manner of a classic writer. 

The comedy isa picture of manners, celebrating, in five 
acts, the election of an alderman, with the various humors 
thereto belonging. Brisk, and Gudgeon, are the rival candi- 
dates; the former is a man of the world, and of wealth—a 
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oor, intriguing schemer, of no principle, whose sole object 
is money; who, “if coach wheels were but spoked with 
gold, would be an active running footman all his life, for the 
sake of enjoying the glitter.” Gudgeon is a man of small 
wit—a believer in dreams, who is stupid enough to be the 
greatest fool of his party, and therefore we suppose the best 
stool-pigeon for the rest. 

These fellows, with their satellites, unmask on the stage a 
satirical picture of the purity of elections. We have an old 
citizen, Crumb; a sound old man of right feelings, who is 
the polar star of truth and justice in the piece, among these 
vulgar politicians. A young musician, a protegé of the old 
man’s, is in love with the daughter of Brisk; but as young 
flute players are apt to be on the stage, Mr. Blanding is poor, 
and quite beneath the notice of an alderman elect, with 
the dignities and prospective profits of that station, a 
worshipper of the very prevalent aristocracy of office. He 
can reverence a congressman, and fall down to worship him 
if he be a senator. The plot turns on this weakness. 
Blanding assumes the disguise of Mr. Jefferson Goss, a 
relative of a United States senator of that name, introduces 
himself as such, chiefly by the display of an excellent 
dinner-eating capacity, and use of extraordinary metaphor, 
and gains the father-in-law. In the mean time, the citizens, 
disgusted with the rival candidates, unite their votes on 
Crumb, who is elected. The tables are turned—and now 
that Blanding is the friend of an alderman, the golden spoked 
chariot has taken another direction. Brisk veers round in 
pursuit of it, and is anxious for the alliance of Blanding and 
the vote of Crumb. Mr. Jefferson Goss throws off his dis- 
guise, the politicians have already been discomfited—~and 
so closes the fifth act. 

The author, in his preface, claims for these five acts the 
rank of “a genuine legitimate comedy.” That there are 
various qualities to be found in different standard comedies, 
which are not to be discovered in the Politicians, we have 
no doubt, but we are not, therefore, disposed to deny this 
rank to the present work. The staple of comedy is satire ; 
if the subject be one of sufficient importance to ask the atten- 
tion of an audience, one capable of comic effects, and withal 
be handled in a just manner, with more or less of dramatic 
power, it can be called nothing but a comedy. The Politi- 
cians may not lay claim to “ the nicer touch of Wycherley’s 
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or Congreve’s wit ;” its subject is less refined than many of 
the old plays; as it does not deal with the characters of 
high life, so it cannot in any sense be called genteel; it may 
lack the analytical nicety of other plays, where the characters 
become mere personations of an idea or quality, but it does 
not want comic power, energy, or a keen appreciation of the 
ludicrous; the dialogue is constantly sustained in a rapid 
succession of wit and smartness, each scene aids in the de- 
velopment of the main theme, and has its separate interest, 
and when the curtain falls, there is a distinct mental impres- 
sion left with us, which we confess is rarely produced by 
the successful farces of the day. 

We extract the following scene entire, a just satire, with 
no more heightening than is necessary to the truth of a litera- 
ry picture. Mr. Brisk, in the course of his popularity hunts, 
comes in contact with an assembly of loafers, a scene that, 
with its coarse familiarity and low obsequiousness, would be 
disgusting, were it not relieved by our author’s wit and plea- 


santry- 


“ The kitchen of Work’s Hotel. A table spread, lights, &c. Lanp- 
Lorp, Tom Lue, and others. To them enters Brisk. 

“ Landlord. Gentlemen, here’s Mr. Brisk ! 

“ Tom Lug. Where? where?— Three cheers for his excellency ! 

“ Brisk. Ah, Thomas, it does me good to take you by the hand, 
you hearty old fellow— William—James+—Surge, are you here 
too !—On my soul it’s as fine for the eye as a visit to the Museum, 
to see so many honest friends gathered together. 

“ Tom Lug. How’s Mrs. Brisk ? 

“ Brisk. Dead these ten years, Tom. 

“ Tom Lug. Beg your pardon—then she’s as dead as old Adam 
himself; but how’s your daughter ? 

“ Brisk. Well, I thank you, Thomas. How is your family, Mr. 
Surge ? 

“ Surge. (Laughing.) Your honor’s jokin’ with me now—now 
confess, your honor—playing the crab, eh !—comin’ the blind eel 
over us ?— How’s your family ? now that’s too good! 

“ Brisk. Well, how is your family ? 

“ Landlord. You must excuse him from answering that ques- 
tion—any other, I have no doubt, he would with pleasure—but 
(whispers) he’s been in the penitentiary ever since he was of mar- 
riageable age. 

“ Brisk. Oh! (aside) I thought as much ;— it’s a disgrace to be 
born in the same century and on the same continent with such a 
fellow. He is enough to infect an entire hemisphere, like the 


plague. 
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“ Landlord. Mr. Brisk, will you be good enough to take the head 
of the table, with the respects of the company ? 

“ Brisk. No—no—you must excuse me, if you will; let one of 
these worthy gentlemen preside, if you please. ( Aside.) And save 
me from neighborhood to Mr. Surge. 

“ Landlord. Well, Tom Lug, come this way. Here, put your 
face between these two bottles of porter, aud keep your eye stea- 
dily on the water-cresses, and you may hold sober till we are 
through. | They take their places at the table. 

“ Tom Lug. Alderman, what do you think of this alistuckingcy 
that’s agin us at the polls !—They say I aint fit to be governor of 
the state, because I’m out at elbows, and have had a little quarrel 
with the haberdasher, and his second cousin, the hosier. Haven’t 
I seen figureheads of Romans and other gentlemen in the bows of 
as big ships as ever floated out of this port ? and wasn’t they naked, 
excepting a little roll of linen over their breasts, and a sprig of 
poplar in their hand ? 

“ Brisk. You not fit for governor! that’s a pretty joke. You are 
fit for any thing. (Aside.)—Among others, from a peculiar con- 
formation of neck, for the gallows. ‘The man that says a pauper— 
yea, a vagabond, Tom—is not suitable to hold the highest dignities 
in the gift of the people, is a traitor and a scoundrel. 

“ Tom Lug. That’s a noble sentiment —a high-minded senti- 
ment. Let’s have his health—Gem’men, the health of our next 
alderman, Mr. John Brisk. Drunk standing, boys. 

| They drink it. 

“ Brisk. ( Rising.) In return, gentlemen, for this flattering toast, 
let me offer you, ‘ The ragamuffins and paupers of the ward: they 
conceal more genuine honor and virtue beneath their rags, than 
King Solomon in his Sunday clothes, or a Fourth of July orator in 
his new-bought ruffle and wristbands !’ 

“ Surge. (Maudlin drunk.) They call me names, alderman— 
they abuse poor Joe Surge — and one of the Gudgeon gentry called 
me a tadpole. [ Weeps. 

“ Brisk. Why did he call you tadpole, Joseph ? 

“ Surge. Because — because —your honor, I haven’t had—a 
clean shirt on these three year. Tadpoles live in mud, your honor 
knows. 

“ Brisk. And what do they call you, Tom? 

“ Tom Lug. Why, your honor, one of the canvassers returns me 
as a resident turtle ! 

“ Brisk. How is that ? 

“ Tom Lug. ’Cause I never comes out of this old corduroy jacket 
of mine. 

“ Brisk. What name have these worthy gentlemen? I suppose 
you are all christened. 

“ Tom Lug. These are the men in the moon, because they al- 

NO. XIV.—VOL. VII. 56 
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ways have dirty faces. — Now, alderman, give us a song for answer- 
ing all these questions. 

“ Brisk. One more— Has your worthy landlord no title ? 

“ Cook. (Speaks up.) Yes, an it please Alderman Brisk, your 
honor—we call him the chimbly-swallow, for he’s for everlasting 
poking about the hearth, and smelling the smoke and the dishes. 

“ Tom Lug. Now for the song! 

“ All. Yes, now for the song ! 

- “ Brisk. How many stevedores and wharfingers do you know, 
om ? 

“Tom Lug. Let me see, there’s Zeke Oakum, tarpaulin Tom— 
two; Bill Baffin; but poor Bill’s deadly sick—I doubt whether 
he’ll get up to vote: say a score and ahalf. But give us the song, 
if you please. (Aside)—Hark’ee, my boys, if he doesn’t come 
down with his song, we'll pitch our votes on the other side— 
that’s all. 

“ Brisk. (Aside.) I hear that, and although I would as lief sing 
in a musty fish-keg, I must try it. 

“THE SONG. 
“Were mine a head as high as is the highest steeple, 
A tongue as loud as it’s far-sounding bell, 
The one I would raise to the sky for the people— 
The other would echo of tyrants the knell! 


“ Were my arm but as long as the great Mississippi, 
My bosom as broad as the Prairie-du-Chien, 

With the one, for their sakes, how, ye tyrants! I’d whip ye, 
And breast with the other your torrents of spleen ! 


“If my legs were as long as the tall Alleganies, 
Like Barclay, I’d walk the wide world roundabout— 
And rescue, wherever I found them, poor royalist zanies, 
And put with my vigor their rulers to rout! 


“Oh, give me a breast that expands like the ocean, 
And eyes like the vigilant planets above, 

Then, oh then to my heart I will hug with emotion 
The people I smile on—the people I love ! 


“Tom Lug. ( Aside.) Now he must give us the hornpipe he 
danced at the Fancy Ball with aunt Peggy on his back. Cook will 
do for aunt Peggy, if she brushes up a little—Come, alderman, 
another favor to your constituents ! 

“ Brisk. What’s that, Tom? Any thing you can ask—you know 
I am the servant of the people. 

“ Tom Lug. Nothing much; I’m a’most ashamed to ask you, it’s 
such a mere trifle—Joe, you ask him, you aint afraid of the peni- 
tentiary keepers. Why, uncle Brisk, to make a plain story of it, 
you must give us your Fancy-Ball hornpipe around the table with 
cook on your back. 

“ Brisk. (Feigns sudden sickness.) Landlord, what have you put 
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in these lobsters? They have made me sick as death—give me 
fresh air—There, so ;, now lead me to the door: I shall be well in 
aminute. (Is conducted to the door, and makes off.) 

“ Tom Lug. What a kind good man Mr. Brisk is—he’s broke 
his constitution working at dinners and suppers and cold collations 
for the people! That was a capital song, as good as the quirister 
himself could give us; but I’m afraid the idea of cook and he in a 
hornpipe was too much for his nerves! Any how, three cheers and 
our votes to a man for little Jack Brisk !” 


The subject of political life is well chosen for illustration ; 
its capacity for mirth, its openness to ridicule, are perceived 
by the most implicit follower at the heels of the best crowd- 
compelling politician. An ordinary newspaper taken up by 
any other person than a committee-man or a vice president, 
whose name is therein figured in capitals, is itself a laugha- 
ble satire on the conduct of elections. The good sense that 
characterizes the people on other occasions, seems abandoned 
the moment the choice of a ruler, or a magistrate, is con- 
cerned. Doubtless there is something of value involved — 
some actual right in every contest of this kind —since men do 
not get violently interested where there is nothing at stake ; 
but, if it were sought to bury truth under the greatest load of 
misconceptions—to render her ridiculous, and the most 
unlike herself—the attempt could not be more successful than 
in a political question as at present conducted. The most 
refined artifice, and the most shallow trick of ignorance, are 
mingled together, and seem equally to pass current in the 
necessities of the moment. As nothing is nobler than the 
science of politics, so nothing is meaner, not even the basest 
acts of the attorney, than the poor tricks, the disgraceful 
subterfuges, the lies, evasions, and meannesses of the art of 
gaining office. These are not confined to either party. It 
seems a curse upon those who would meddle profanely with 
holy things ; that patriotism —the desire to lead our fellow- 
citizens, virtuously, and by right influence, the purest of in- 
centives where it is honest—should, the moment that princi- 
ple is disregarded, lead men into the most loathsome con- 
tempt and folly. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Speech of Mr. Wall, of New Jersey, delivered 
in the Senate, May 12, 1840, on the bill to establish a uni- 
form system of Bankruptcy. 


2. Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, in the Senate, 
June 2, 1840, on the same subject. 


8. Two Speeches of Mr. Webster, same session, on the same 
subject. 


TuE subject of a bankrupt law, at all times interesting to 
a commercial community, has been rendered peculiarly so 
by the late revulsions in trade. The success, in the senate, 
of the bill reported at the last session, has contributed still 
farther to heighten that interest. It seems, now, not alto- 
gether visionary to hope for such a law at no distant day, 
and we should scarcely be doing our duty to the country, if 
we neglected to avail ourselves of the occasion presented by 
the recent congressional discussion, to fix the attention of the 
public upon some of the more prominent points of that im- 
portant question. 

M. de Tocqueville, in his work upon “‘ Democracy in the 
United States,” betrays—amidst evidences of much ability 
—the common weakness of the French mind, in every part 
of the book, but in none more strikingly than in that which 
relates to the matter of bankruptcy. He is what is called, 
in a most expressive French phrase, an homme a systéme. He 
insists upon explaining all the phenomena by a single pre- 
conceived principle. Democracy is a key to every peculi- 
arity in a country distinguished by so many of them. Thus, 
our very commerce is democratic, and will submit, he affirms, 
tono restraints. Accordingly, says he, they have no bankrupt, 
law—c’est tout simple. Now we need not inform our readers, 
that so far as it depended upon the “ commerce,” that is to 
say, the commercial world in these states, there has never 
been a day in the last twenty years in which such a law 
would not have passed almost unanimously. The merchants 
and traders, generally, have petitioned, demanded, protested, 
‘“‘ beseeching or besieging” strenuously, continually, clamor- 
ously. ‘There has been, so far as we know, as little diver- 
sity of opinion among that class, as to the expediency of 
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some well contrived and uniform system of rules on this sub- 
ject, as ever existed among any great body of men on any 
subject. 

Hac Janus summus ab imo— 


The rest of the country, however, have not concurred in 
these views. On the contrary, the agricultural and other 
classes have almost as unanimously objected to the confining 
the privileges to a single class of society, or extending the 
penalties to all. ‘Then the experience of the country, under 
the old bankrupt law, has been alleged as conclusive against 
the benefits of any. Professional gentlemen of great prac- 
tice at that time, have testified to the mortifying and discou- 
raging fact, that nobody but the solicitors, the assignees, and 
fraudulent and improvident debtors, ever profited by a com- 
mission. Lord Eldon had said as much of the English sys- 
tem. On succeeding to the woolsack, in 1801, he held this 
emphatic, and for him, surprisingly positive and precise lan- 
guage. He said that “the abuse of the bankrupt law was a 
disgrace to the country, and that it would be better at once 
to repeal all the statutes, than to suffer them to be applied to 
such purposes. ‘There was no mercy to the estate. Nothing 
was less thought of than the object of the commission. As 
they were frequently conducted in the country, they were 
little more than stock in trade for the commissioners, the 
assignee, and the solicitor.”* Since that time the English 
system has been, in some respects, very much improved b 
the statutes of 6 George IV. c. 16, and 1 and 2 William IV. 
c. 56. Still what, on the whole, are the practical benefits 
derived from it at the present moment we are not sufficiently 
informed. But at any rate, it was very natural and very 
reasonable, in the face of all this experience, both here and 
in England, to question the expediency, at least in any prac- 
ticable form, of any such laws. The doubts thus excited 
were infinitely strengthened in this country by high political 
considerations growing out of its peculiar constitution. They 
who felt a jealousy of the federal government, as contradis- 
tinguished from those of the states, were alarmed at the idea 
of adding to its already, as it was thought, overshadowing 
authority, such a vast source of influence by the appointment 
of commissioners, and such a control over the fortunes of in- 
dividuals by the stern police of bankruptcy. They espe- 
cially who, like ourselves, consider the influence of the 


*6 Ves, 1. 
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executive department of that government as altogether dis- 
proportionate and excessive, naturally revolted at the idea 
of augmenting it so considerably, without any assurance or 
even prospect of accomplishing the salutary ends aimed at 
by the measure. Why disturb the balance—why mar the 
harmony of the constitution, with a view to attain an object 
which experience shows to be beyond the reach of legisla- 
tion, at least so extremely difficult to bring within it? 

It is not our purpose, in the present paper, to attempt any 
solution of the interesting political problem just stated; more 
especially as in the speeches at the head of our article, and 
for any thing we know to the contrary, in all the others, 
it is entirely omitted. We shall treat the matter as one of 
ordinary legislation, in reference to its general effects upon 
individuals and society. Neither is it our purpose to pro- 
pound any plan of our own for a practical system, or de- 
velop dogmatically, and in a regular synthetical form, the 
various “ey of inquiry as to property, preference, and re- 
sponsibility, that arise in the discussion of most cases of 
bankruptcy. This would require a volume, and a very 
bulky one, instead of a few pages in a periodical journal. 
We shall confine ourselves to the stating and illustration of 
some fundamental principles, without a clear apprehension 
of which every discussion of this important subject must be 
confused and unsatisfactory, and which we humbly conceive 
to have been either overlooked or misunderstood, by the au- 
thors of the speeches mentioned in our rubric. 

Mr. Webster’s second speech, without presenting (as nei- 
ther indeed does his first) a comprehensive view, or a search- 
ing analysis of the matter in all its bearings, contains one 
very striking practical recommendation of the bill reported 
from the committee. That bill contemplated only voluntary 
bankruptcy, as it was called, and it was objected that such 
a law would confer no benefit on any body but the debtor, 
and so do no good, at all commensurate with the inconve- 
niences inseparable from every system of bankruptcy. He 
undertakes to answer, and does, we think, up to a certain 
point, very satisfactorily answer this objection. He shows 
that the right now universally conceded to insolvent debtors 
in this country, to make over their whole property to as- 
signees, for the benefit of certain preferred creditors, tends 
more than any thing else to maintain that system of thought- 
less and extravagant credit that prevails here more than any 
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where else, and often with most mischievous results. The 
friendly endorser, as he is called, is sure that, come what 
may, he is secure. He knows the situation of the trader he 
is bolstering up to be precarious, nay, desperate. He knows 
full well he is in a state of actual, even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, hopeless insolvency. Yet he dissembles his 
knowledge of the fact, in order to give him another chance 
in the lottery of speculation. He even goes farther—he 
invites others to repose confidence in his principal, by the 
confidence which he affects himself to feel. He gives him a 
false credit, and enables him to impose upon the unwary— 
he helps him to postpone the moment of bankruptcy only to 
extend its havoc — and when the evil day at length comes, 
he is enabled by the debtor, whose accomplice he has been 
in the work of deception, to lay his hand upon the fund ob- 
tained under a false show of solvency, and appropriate it to 
his own use, to the utter exclusion of the innocent dupes from 
whose credulity it was obtained. Every body sees why a 
man giving a letter of credit is held responsible as a guaran- 
tee. Every body will admit it to be both law and justice, 
that one making a false representation to a person about to 
~ with his money, on the faith of that representation, shall 

e bound to make it good ; yet so perverse a thing is a false 
point of honor, and so strongly is the preference of the friend- 
ly endorser established in all the habits of trade and the 
ideas of merchants, that nobody perceives how near this case 
comes, for every practical purpose, to those just mentioned. 
If, instead of standing at the head of the creditors, he were 
ranged among the sureties of the debtor, it would be, we are 
persuaded, in the majority of cases, more consistent with 
good logic, good morals, and good law. No one can have 
been engaged in cases of this painful kind, which are unfor- 
tunately of perpetual occurrence in every part of this coun- 
try, without bringing the tribute of his experience to confirm 
the conclusion of the distinguished senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

We agree, also, as will appear more fully in our subse- 
quent remarks, with Mr. Webster, in his opinion as to the 
extent of the power conferred upon congress by the clause 
of the constitution, which enables it fo ‘“‘make uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcy throughout the United States.” 
We think it gives them the control of the whole subject ; and 
that the distinction attempted to be set up between bankrupt 
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and insolvent laws, (assigning the former to federal, and the 
latter to state legislation,) is without any solid foundation. 

Both Mr. Wall, and Mr. Calhoun, have fallen into this 
error. The former of those gentlemen was one of the mi- 
nority of the senate’s committee, and moved a substitute for 
the bill reported from it. He agrees that the time is arrived, 
when the state of the country imperatively demands, that 
congress shall exercise their constitutional power of passing 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy. He farther 
concedes that that power is “as broad and comprehensive 
as the whole sulject of bankruptcy.” Yet he immediately 
proceeds to impose upon it the most arbitrary and narrow 
restriction that can be imagined, by supposing the ‘whole 
subject” of bankruptcy to have been completely exhausted 
by the English statutes, (not British, for the Scotch law zs, 
at least was, different,) and all the improvements called for 
by a very advanced state of civilization, to be precluded by 
such enactments as those of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, in 
the 16th century! It will be at once doing justice to Mr. 
Wall, and setting in a more intelligible light, the points in 
which we are compelled to differ with him, to cite the fol- 
lowing passage from his speech. 

After some neither very edifying nor very novel etymo- 
logical remarks on the origin of the word, he proceeds to 
observe, that, 


“ Whatever may have been the origin of the word, it has been 
naturalized in the English language, and has now not only a tech- 
nical but a popular signification, perfectly well understood. The 
meaning of bankrupt in the law of England, is a debtor who is a 
trader, and unwilling or unable to pay his debts, or meet his engage- 
wom F fe ® 

“ Bankrupt differs in its technical sense from insolvent debtor, 
with which it is frequently confounded. Any debtor, whether a 
trader or not, may be an insolvent; and the only test of insolvency, 
is the inability to pay his debts, not his insolvency. No debtor 
can be insolvent, who has the adility but not the will to pay his 
debts. A debtor trader may be a bankrupt, if he has the means 
but not the zz to pay his debts.” 


As to no debtor’s being an insolvent who can pay his debts, 
aman of much less acumen than Mr. Wall might have made 
that discovery ; but we marvel much, that when he came to 
add, that bankruptcy might take place even where an unwil- 
ling, and therefore, fraudulent debtor, was able to pay; he 
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did not reflect, that, from motives of policy, or other the like 
considerations, the law, in every department of it, often pre- 
sumes a fact, of which it is difficult, or impossible, to prove the 
existence. In every well regulated system of bankruptcy, 
certain indications of insolvency are taken as prima facie 
evidence that it exists, and it is for the debtor against whom 
a commission has issued, to establish the contrary, by paying 
his debts. As soon as he has done so, the proceedings are 
superseded of course. He is no bankrupt, if he is thus 
proved to be solvent; supposing, that is to say, all positive 
fraud out of the question. But more of this by-and-bye. 
To proceed with Mr. Wall’s speech: 


“Such, then, is the description or class of persons who may be 
bankrupts, or the subjects of a law of bankruptcy. What, then, 
is the subject on which a law of bankruptcy may operate? Here, 
again, we must have recourse to the legislation, and judicial decisions 
of England, as they existed at the time of the forming of the 
constitution. I do not mean by this, that we must legislate in the 
same manner, on the subject of bankruptcy, or adopt the same pro- 
visions as are found in the acts of parliament in relation thereto ; 
but that our constitutional legislation must be confined to the same 
classes of persons, and the same subject matters. Whether the word 
bankrupt traces its origin to the custom of traders on the Rialto, or 
of the traders in any other country, for its symbolical (1) meaning, 
or to the code of the civil law, at the time of the framing of the 
constitution of the United States, the principle of the system, or 
the subject of such a law, was the creature of the parliament of Eng- 
land ; and such principles only were inthe contemplation of its powers, 
when this clause was inserted in the constitution. The/aw onthe sub- 
ject of bankruptcy, which the constitution means, is confined to the 
subject of bankruptcy, and the classes of persons as understood in 
England at the time of its adoption. The cessio bonorum of the 
civil law, was simply an imsolvent law, which did not discharge the 
debtor from ihe contract, but only that part of the remedy relative 
to imprisonment, differing substantially only from the English insol- 
vent law, (?) which gave the relief only on the application of the 
debtor, in permitting either the debtor or creditor to become the 
actor in originating the proceedings. I believe that there was not, 
at that time, any law of bankruptcy on the continent of Europe, 
which discharged the debtor from the contract without the consent 
of the creditor. As far as they went on that subject, the discharge 
was conferred by the voluntary or enforced consent of thecreditor, 
and in the nature of a composition. The English bankrupt law, 
was the only one(?) that discharged the debtor from the contract. 
This, too, furnishes one of the marked distinctions between a law on 
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the subject of insolvency, and (one on the subject) of bankruptcy. 
The latter discharged the debtor from the contract itself, provided 
the debtor was a trader; the former from the remedies founded on 
the contract, as related to the imprisonment of the person, or the 
remedy allowed by the dex loci to enforce the fulfilment of the 
contract.” 


Now, reserving to ourselves all advantages and benefit of 
exception to the manifold errors, uncertainties, and imper- 
fections, in the above extract of the speech aforesaid contained, 
we will just add one or two more, for the purpose of making 
up our issue with the orator, that shall embrace all the points 
in controversy between us, and bring them out clearly. 


“ The dicta [quere, dictum] of the supreme court of the United 
States, that the line of opposition, between bankrupt and insolvent 
laws, is not so distinctly marked as to enable any one to say, with 
positive precision, what regulations belong exclusively to one, and 
not to the other of those laws, admits that there is a distinction 
between the laws. There are some fundamental distinctions that 
separate them into classes. 

“1. Bankrupt laws are confined to merchants, bankers, and 
traders, and to contracts —insolvent laws operate upon all classes 
of persons, and upon torts as well as contracts. 

“2. Insolvent laws cannot operate on the contract by dissolving 
it. Bankrupt laws may and do. * * * Insolvent laws (of this 
character) must be made previously to the contract between citi- 
zens of the same state, but cannot dissolve a previous contract, or 
one made out of its jurisdiction They cannot reach an existing 
contract. A bankrupt may and does act on the obligation of all 
contracts, prospectively or retrospectively, between a trading debtor 
and his creditor, in case of bankruptcy. 

“ There are other diversities, but perhaps not so distinctly marked 
as to constitute a line of partition. These distinctions are funda- 
mental, and divide the two systems by boundaries that cannot be 
overleaped.” 


After laying down these principles, Mr. Wall proceeds to 
show that the bill reported from the committee was incon- 
sistent with them. With this part of his argument, how- 
ever, we choose to have nothing to do, farther at least than 
just to say that we do not agree with him in laying any stress 
on the word “ uniform” in the constitution, to exclude volun- 
tary bankruptcy. His remarks, indeed, on this head, are not 
very clear; he appears (though it seems scarcely credible) 
to interpret “ uniform” as equivalent to “mutual.” Although 
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we do not dissemble our disinclination to adopt the bill re- 
ported by the committee, if a more complete and perfect 
measure of the kind could be adopted by congress, yet any 
difficulty arising out of the word “ uniform” is not among our 
objections to allowing a debtor his discharge without the 
consent of his creditor. The addition of the words “ through- 
out the United States,” puts the meaning too far beyond all 
reach of controversy. 

Mr. Calhoun has pursued, though in a manner very cha- 
racteristic of his intellectual habits, substantially the same 
train of argument. This senator is a subtle disputant, quick 
of perception, ready in reply, bold in paradox, specious 
in apology, intrepid to affirm, and skilled in all the little 
artifices of verbal distinction. But he wants some of the 
most essential attributes of a deep and philosophical thinker. 
His head is French, for its love of preconceived system, and 
German, for its tendency to transcendental metaphysics ; but 
he has neither the practical sense of the former, nor the large, 
round-about, catholic and comprehensive views, and espe- 
cially the vast and diversified knowledge, of the latter. His 
is very limited. He would have been a most formidable 
champion of a scholastic thesis, in the days of the “ irrefra- 
gable” doctors, and might have figured with Aquinas and 
Scotus, or with Roscellinus and P. Lombard. But he lives 
in an ‘age too late” by some five or six hundred years. 
The plain rules of inductive logic, the discredit into which 
theories d priori and verbal cavilling have been brought 
by such small wits as Bacon and Galileo and Newton, 
are a great impediment to such a genius. He disdains 
all reference to facts—tant pis pour les farts, if they do not 
happen to square with his system. He goes always for some 
broad principle, and pursues the “high priort road.” These 
principles he, of course, assumes without any hesitation, and 
he runs them down to their remotest possible consequences 
with a most invincible contempt of experience and observa- 
tion. The petitio principu is his two-edged sword, and it 
was never wielded by a more ambidextrous artist. Not only 


can he, like Hudibras, 


“ Distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt North and Northeast side,”— 


but his whole political life has been a demonstration that he 
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is fully a match for that redoubtable polemic in the nimble 
tergiversation which made the gift doubly precious. 


—“ On both of which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute.” 


This sort of mind, which distinguishes the sophist from 
the philosopher, is one of the most familiar phenomena of an 
early stage of intellectual development and progress. It 
belongs essentially to the infancy of science. We have al- 
luded just now to the scholastic logic of the middle ages. — 
Exactly the same thing occurred in the first attempts of the 
Greek mind to explain the wonders of nature and of man, 
by some one first principle arbitrarily pitched upon, such as 
fire, water, earth, etc., and maintained with verbal subtle- 
ties, setting all fact and even intelligence at defiance. But 
to return to the bankrupt bill. 

Mr. Calhoun’s manner of treating this subject is, we have 
said, strikingly characteristic of his way of thinking on all. 
He begins by coolly taking for granted the thing to be proved. 
We have seen, by the extracts from Mr. Wall’s speech, that 
a great difficulty in our way is a supposed difference between 
bankruptcy and insolvency. Upon this head the senator 
from South Carolina lays down the law as follows: 


“In order to understand the ground on which my opinion rests, 
it will be necessary to premise—what none have denied, or can 
deny—that at the time of the formation of the constitution there 
existed, both in this country and in England, from which we derived 
our laws, two separate systems of laws, growing out of the relation of 
debtor and creditor ; the one known as the system of bankruptcy, 
and the other of insolvency. The two systems had existed together in 
England for centuries, (!) and in this country from an early period 
of our colonial government. It would be useless to waste the time of 
the senate in accumulating proof of a fact beyond controversy. (!) 
This very bill, and the only one ever passed by congress on the 
subject of bankruptcy, bear internal evidence of the fact. The 
decisions of judges recognise the distinction, and elementary works 
place them under distinct heads and in separate chapters. T'he 
distinction is one neither of form nor of accident. 

“ The two systems in commercial communities, naturally grow 
up out of the relation of debtor and creditor, but originate in diffe- 
rent motives and have different objects, which give different character 
and genius to the two.” 
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Now this is affirmative and dogmatical enough in all con- 
science. ‘That which puzzles us, and puzzles Mr. Wall, 
and puzzled the most learned bench of judges in America, 
as we have seen from the rather vague, and we will take 
leave toadd, not very well weighed dictum cited just now, is 
so plain in Mr. Calhoun’s opinion, that it were a sheer waste 
of time to trouble the senate with accumulating the proofs 
that lie “ plenty as blackberries” before him. This, the 
reader will remark, is the ground-work of his whole argu- 
ment; and it is, as we have remarked, among the fundamen- 
tal questions that belong to the subject. Js there such a radi- 
cal and irreconcilable difference between bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, as to confine the legislation of congress ex- 
clusively to the former, and to relegate the latter within the 
residuary jurisdiction of the states? If there is such a dif- 
ference, then does it grow out of accidental circumstances, 
or does it exist in the nature of things—is it a historical con- 
sequence of our English origin, or is it a universal conclusion 
of juridical philosophy ? Mr. Calhoun is clear that it is both. 
He affirms, in the first place, that the distinction had been 
established and acted on in England for centuries, before our 
constitution was formed, and had been invariably recognised 
in our colonial legislation. He then goes on to show, meta- 
physically, that it was no accidental phenomenon of our 
situation or history, but what had taken place, or must take 
place in all cultivated jurisprudence. There were, he says, 
in the mother country, as well as in the colonies, for centu- 
ries, two distinct systems—systems is the word —growing 
out of the relation of debtor and creditor; the one looking 
to the enforcing of the contract, the other to the relief of the 
debtor— the former called the bankrupt, the latter the insol- 
vent law. 

Before we proceed to expose the utter groundlessness and 
futility of this assumption, en which, as usual, he proceeds 
boldly to rear a towering superstructure of theorem and co- 
rollary, we will quote the rest of the passage from which we 
made the preceding extract : 


“ The system of insolvent laws grew out of the debtor side of 
the relation, and originated in motives of humanity for the unfortu- 
nate, but honest debtor, deprived of the means of paying his debts by 
some of the various unforeseen accidents of life, and in consequence 
opposed to the oppression of unfeeling creditors. Their object is 
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to relieve him from the powers [how far ?] of his creditors, on an 
honest surrender of all his property for their benefit. 

“ Very different are the motives and objects in which the laws 
of bankruptcy originated. They grew up out of the creditor side 
of the relation, and form a portion of the commercial or mercantile 
code of laws. The leading object is to strengthen the system of 
commercial credit, with the view of invigorating and extending 
commercial enterprise ; and we accordingly find that the system com- 
menced in the commercial republic of Venice, and has been con- 
fined, so faras my knowledge extends, to commercial communities. 
Though growing out of the same relation, and ¢o that extent con- 
nected, the two are as different in genius and character as the dif- 
ferent aspects of the relation out of which they grew. The one 
looks to credit, and the creditor interest, and the other to the 
debtor and the obligations of humanity towards him, when, without 
demerit on his part, he is utterly deprived of the means of meeting 
his engagements.” 


Now from all this one would naturally infer, that codes of 
bankruptcy never did any thing for the relief of the debtor, 
but were calculated simply to wring from him, by aggrava- 
ting all the usual rigors of the law, his last shilling. One 
would also infer, that bankrupt laws, and insolvent laws, 
were as perfectly separate in their existence and operation, 
as they are here represented to be in their spirit and ends. 
So much so, that if one wished to know to what relief an 
unfortunate debtor were entitled under any system of juris- 
prudence, one could not so much as glance at the * chapter” 
of bankruptcy, but confine one’s self entirely to that of in- 
solvency. How excessively surprised would a hearer of 
Mr. Calhoun be, on opening any elementary book of English 
or continental law, to find that nowhere but in the chapter of 
bankruptcy, in which only “ the creditor interest” is_pro- 
tected, has any provision been hitherto made for the debtor’s 
final discharge from his obligations, and restoration to liberty 
and to hope. 

But the transcendental senator is not so far above the 
world of realities as not to have some glimpse—though cer- 
tainly any thing but a clear perception—of this fact. He 
proceeds thus: 


“ It is true, indeed, that the insolvent system, [again] in its huma- 
nity for the debtor, is not unmindful of the interest of the creditor; 
nor the bankrupt system in guarding the interest of credit or cre- 
ditors, does not forget that of the debtor. But this, though it has to 
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a certain extent blended the two, and caused some confusion in prac- 
tice, [where ? how? in which of the separate chapters ?] cannot 
obliterate the essential und broad distinction between them. Nor is 
it necessary, with any object, to trace the history of the legislation 
in relation to them in England and this country, with the judicial 
decisions, in order to show that the two systems, though blended 
and confounded in part, have, nevertheless, retained their distinc- 
tive features. It is enough for me that there were, when the con- 
stitution was adopted, two separate systems, known both to our laws 
and the English, such as I have described. 

“I next assert, that the members of the convention that framed 
the constitution, could not have been ignorant that there were two 
systems known by the names of bankrupt and insolvent laws. The 
convention abounded with able lawyers,” &c. 

“ Now, sir, I ask, is it to be supposed, that if they intended to 
delegate to congress power over both systems, these able and 
cautious men, so familiar with the distinction between them, would 
not have included both by zame? And is it not conclusive, that in 
not doing so, and in limiting the grant to bankruptcy alone, that it 
was their intention to grant that only, to the exclusion of insol- 
vency.” 


In a subsequent passage, he says his adversaries are bound 
(as they actually are) to show “ what a law of bankruptcy 
is—how far its limits extend—that their bill did not go 
beyond them—and in particular, that it does not cover the 
ground belonging to the connected power of insolvency reserved 
to the states.” ‘The words printed in Italics are very nota- 
ble. Mr. Calhoun not only insists upon it, that bankruptcy 
and insolvency are essentially different things, for the pur- 
pose of juridical classification ; but he pushes the distinction 
to a practical consequence of immense importance. He 
argues, that congress has no authority to do any thing which 
the states, by virtue of their reserved power over insolvency, 
can do. This pretension becomes the more interesting, 
when we go on to measure its extent. Considering the 
“confusion in practice,” which he admits to exist between 
the two systems, widely as he maintains they differ never- 
theless, we should think his adversaries, on whom he properly 
casts the burden of proof, to show what bankruptcy under 
the constitution is, had no easy task to perform. But how 
infinitely are its difficulties multiplied, by what he claims in 
another passage, as the undoubted jurisdiction of the states 
in the matter of insolvency, and, therefore, not within the 
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power delegated to congress. The state legislatures, he 
says, may not only discharge the debtor from imprisonment, 
but from the legal effects of the contract itself. 


“Tt is a question of mere discretion, when and in what manner 
the government will give its aid to enforce the demand of the 
creditor? But thus regarded, state legislatures are just as compe- 
tent to discharge the debt under their iusolvent law, or, in the ab- 
sence of our legislation, under their bankrupt law, as congress 
itself. In proof of what is asserted, I might cite the laws of many 
of the states, and my own among others, which discharge the debt 
as well as the person, as far as the suing creditors are concerned ; 
the constitutionality of which, as far as I know, has never been 
questioned. It would, indeed, be a violent and unreasonable pre- 
sumption, to suppose that in granting the right to establish laws of 
bankruptcy, the states intended to leave congress free to discharge 
the debt, and at the same time imposed on themselves an obliga- 
tion to forbear the exercise of the same power in the case of insol- 
vency or bankruptcy, should congress decline to exercise the power 


granted.” 


From this passage it follows, first, that the discharge of 
the debt is part of the “ insolvent” system. Secondly, and 
under the state laws, of the bankrupt system also. Is it meant 
to be affirmed, that under the federal constitution, it does not 
enter into the scope of a bankrupt law, but is reserved to state 
legislation? If not, then here is one particular in which a 
strictly constitutional bankrupt law would cover, at least, a 
part “of the ground belonging to the connected power of 
insolvency reserved to the states ;” or is there a broad belt 
of disputed or common territory between the two jurisdic- 
tions, as hard to ascertain, as Messrs. Mudge and Feather- 
stonehaugh think a north-eastern boundary? or has not a 
little of that ‘‘ confusion” which is admitted to exist ‘in 
practice,” crept into the ideas of the distinguished dialecti- 
cian in question ? 

The truth is, that Mr. Calhoun is evidently misinformed 
on the subject he is attempting to discuss. He has not only 
no sound or systematic ideas in regard to it, he has 
none that are clear or fixed. He has not ventured to favor 
the country with any attempt at a definition of bankruptcy, 
nor yet of insolvency. It was quite enough for his purpose, 
that there were two such words ; he proceeds straightway to 
class @ priori, and in the most arbitrary manner, certain ideas 
under the one, and certain others under the opposite, but 
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ideas so general, so abstract and indefinite in themselves, 
and as he admits, so constantly confounded, and so indis- 
criminate and inseparable in practice, that we defy any 
reader of his speech, to tell us what, in the opinion of the 
speaker, is the specific difference of a bankrupt law. We 
infer, indeed, that he imagines it to consist in what the 
Roman lawyers, who, by-the-bye, knew no such bankrupt 
law as that of England, call a missio in bona—the taking pos- 
session of the debtor’s property without his consent, on 
certain indications of insolvency—that is to say, every 
attachment act is a bankrupt law. But we are by no means 
sure of it; there is a good deal of the truly oracular ambi- 
guity in his way of expressing himself. Thus, he objects to 
the bill, as amended by the minority of the committee, that 
“it contains a provision in favor of insolvent debtors, similar 
to that of the bill,” andis of course liable to the same objec- 
tions ; from which it would seem, that a law, though other- 
wise constitutional, ceased to be so as soon as indulgence 
was extended to the debtor; and that would follow, conse- 
quentially enough, from his previous reasonings. But if it 
is really meant to be affirmed, that compulsory expropriation 
is the whole essence and definition of bankruptcy, (not 
merely one of the most efficacious means, and usual inci- 
dents of such systems,) as we admit it is, then we take leave 
to say, that we differ with the senator in this, as in almost 
every other point, that arises in the passages quoted from his 
speech. 

In the first place, with regard to the supposed unanimity 
of text writers, and the profession, as to the existence of two 
systems essentially different in character and object, relating 
respectively to bankruptcy and insolvency. So far is this 
from being the fact, as Mr. Calhoun, as we have seen, 
coolly assumes it to be, that besides what he himself alleges 
in regard to the state laws, and the dictum of the supreme 
court, already referred to; we shall show express authority 
against any such distinction, at least, for any purpose of 
juridical discussion or judgment. ‘What laws are to be 
deemed bankrupt laws, within the meaning of the constitu- 
tion,” says Mr. Justice Story,* “ has been a matter of much 
forensic discussion and argument. Attempts have been 
made to distinguish between bankrupt laws and insolvent 


* Comment. on the Constitution. Abridgment, § 543, p. 389. 
NO. XIV.— VOL. VII. 58 
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laws. For example, it has been said, that laws which 
liberate the person of the debtor, are insolvent laws, and those 
which discharge the contract are bankrupt laws. [Mr. Cal- 
houn does not say so, as we have seen.] But it would be 
very difficult to sustain this distinction, by any uniformity of 
laws athome or abroad. Insome of the states, laws known 
as insolvent laws, discharge the person only ; in others, they 
discharge the contract. And if congress were to pass a 
bankrupt act, which should discharge the person only of 
the bankrupt, and leave his future acquisitions liable to his 
creditors, there would be great difficulty in saying, that such 
an act was not in the sense of the constitution a bankrupt 
act, and so within the power of congress. Again: it has 
been said that insolvent laws act on imprisoned debtors, only 
at their own instance; and bankrupt laws, only at the 
instance of creditors. But, however true this may have 
been in past times, as the actual course of English legisla- 
tion, itis not true, and never was true, as a distinction in colonial 
legislation. In England it was an accident in the system, 
and not a material ground to discriminate who were to be 
deemed, in a legal sense, insolvents or bankrupts. And if 
an act of congress should be passed, which should authorize 
a commission of bankruptcy to issue at the instance of the 
debtor, no court would, on this account, be warranted in 
saying, that the act was unconstitutional, and the commission 
a nullity. It is believed that no laws ever were passed in 
America, by the colonies or states, which had the technical 
denomination of ‘bankrupt laws.’ But insolvent laws, 
quite co-extensive with the English bankrupt system in their 
operations and objects, have not been unfrequent in colonial 
and state legislation. No distinction was ever practically, 
or even theoretically, attempted to be made, between bank- 
ruptcies and insolvencies. And a historical review of the 
colonial and state legislation will abundantly show, that a 
bankrupt law may contain those regulations which are 
generally found in insolvent laws ; and that an insolvent law 
may contain those which are common to bankrupt laws.” 
This succinct and comprehensive state of the doctrine, in 
every word of which we entirely concur, is of itself a conclu- 
sive answer to all Mr. Calhoun’s divination upon the subject. 
But as we well know that gentleman’s contempt for prece- 
dent and authority— his own included —and as the views of 
leading public men, however superficial or unsound, are sel- 
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dom without influence on public opinion, we shall enter into 
a more formal and elaborate development of the principles 
involved in this interesting question. 

The position is, that congress can only pass a bankrupt, 
not an insolvent law. 

When the authors of this doctrine are asked to define what 
they mean by bankruptcy and insolvency, they answer—First, 
that those words describe two distinct and well ascer- 
tained systems, growing out of the relationof debtor and 
creditor. Secondly, that these systems have for centuries 
made a part of the law of England and of these states, and 
are sufficiently described in the technical language of that 
law. 

We begin by calling the attention to the words of the con- 
stitution. They authorize congress to pass uniform laws (not 
a uniform law) upon the subject of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 

The very words imply that there might be, and indeed 
was, a variety of laws, which it was desirable to render uni- 
form. They, also, admit of the passing at the same time of 
more than one law. Thus, (contrary to Mr. Wall’s construc- 
tion, already adverted to,) there may be under our constitu- 
tion, as there actually are, (were, at least,) and have long 
been in Scotland, one bankrupt law for insolvents who are 
traders, and another for such as are not traders. All that 
the constitution requires is, that whatever distinctions may 
be made between classes or descriptions of persons, they 
shall be uniform throughout the United States, as in the ana- 
logous case of naturalization. 

Why, then, we ask, in the outset should words necessari- 
ly implying the existence of various bankrupt laws, be con- 
strued as referring only to one, and that one, not the law of 
this country, or of any part of it, at the time of the adoption 
of the constitution? None of the English statutes of bank- 
ruptcy, so far as we know, were made of force on this side 
of the Atlantic. On what principle can it be pretended, that 
the convention had them, and them only, in its eye? Not 
only so—not only were the English statutes in question not 
the law of any of the states, but each of them had its own 
peculiar legislation upon this subject. If the framers of the 
constitution intended to refer to any particular acts of bank- 
ruptcy as a pattern or model, they must undoubtedly be 
taken to have had those of the states in contemplation. But 
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these contain no such distinct systems of bankruptcy and in- 
solvency as are alleged to have existed. ‘ We rely on the text 
of Mr. Justice Story, and put our adversaries to the proof of 
what they affirm to the contrary. ‘The onus is upon them. 

But this is not all. By the common law there were not 
only no such systems, but not even the first approaches to any 
such systems. Imprisonment for debt was no part of the 
common law. All that the creditor could look to for the sa- 
tisfaction of his debt or damages, was, with a few special 
exceptions, the goods and chattels of his debtor, and the pro- 
fits of his lands. The first general statute, by which a debtor 
was rendered liable to a capias ad satisfaciendum, was the 25 
Edward III. From that time to the passing of the lords’ act, 
(32 George II, c. 28.) all insolvents were condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment at the will of arbitrary or enraged credi- 
tors, and might “starve in the name of God,” for any thing 
that depended on these. But the lords’ act only relieved a 
defendant charged in execution for less than one hundred 
pounds, on surrender of all his effects; provided the creditor 
did not insist on his staying in gaol, and advance two shil- 
lings and fourpence a week to maintain him there. The sum 
was afterwards (39 George III. c. 50.) raised to three bun- 
dred pounds, but that was long after the revolution, and 
some important changes have been since introduced. Now, 
this miserable statute of George II. is the only thing in the 
shape of a general law, for the relief of insolvents, that ap- 
pears in the English books before the formation of our pre- 
sent government. The great body of them— unless liberated 
by special acts of parliament, as was occasionally the case 
—remained at the mercy of theircreditors. And this is call- 
ed a system of insolvent law, and a system so perfectly ascer- 
tained, and so completely arranged and digested, that it were 
sheer loss of time tor Mr. Calhoun to do more than remind 
the senate of its existence, when assuming it for the founda- 
tion of an elaborate argument, and the most sweeping con- 
clusions! This is, indeed, original, if not deep thinking. 

As to bankruptcy, the common law knew still less of it, 
if possible, than it did of an insolvent system. It is well 
known that Lord Coke speaks of both the word and the 
wickedness as entirely foreign. It was in the reign of Henry 
VIII. that the first rude essay was made in this important 
department of legislation. Since that time several statutes 
have been passed, and very recently two that have made 
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considerable changes in the law —some in its policy, but still 
more in its procedure. Before the statute 6 George IV., and 
a subsequent one in the last reign, the English law of bank- 
ruptcy was, in some respects, the most defective that could 
be imagined. For instance, no creditor whose debt was not 
actually due at the date of the commission, could have a 
share in the fund. This was contrary, as we shall presently 
show, to the very first principle of bankrupt law, and was 
pointed out to the legislature by Lord Hardwicke,* but with- 
out effect. ‘This defect was, we suppose, a necessary part 
of that * system” which the convention must be intended to 
have had in view, although it had never been adopted by the 
states it represented, and indeed deserved to be adopted no- 
where. 

With regard to the spirit and objects of the English statutes 
of bankruptcy, which we refer to because Mr. Calhoun con- 
siders them as the canon and model of all such laws, we 
will just add a few words by way of exposing the utter fal- 
lacy of that gentleman’s assumptions and reasonings upon 
this subject. We have seen him attempting to deduce d 
priori the supposed distinction between bankrupt and insol- 
vent laws, from a corresponding (and equally chimerical) 
difference in the ends they contemplate. He affirms that 
his imaginary system of insolvent laws, which, although it 
existed (according to him) for three centuries in England, 
has left absolutely no trace of itself anywhere, took care of 
the unfortunate debtor, while the bankrupt law protected the 
griping creditor only. It happens, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, that the very reverse was the fact. The 
distinguished senator, we have always understood, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and actually engaged, to some extent, in 
practice. If that was the case, it is not improbable he read 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, which is not a deep or scientific 
work certainly, but a good manual for tyros, and most excel- 
lent “gentleman’s law book.” ‘That writer speaks of the 
English statutes of bankruptcy, as “ providing at once against 
the inhumanity of the creditor, who is not suffered to confine 
an honest bankrupt after his effects are delivered up, and at 
the same time taking care that all his just debts shall be paid 
so far as his effects will extend. But still they are cautious 
of encouraging prodigality and extravagance by this indul- 
gence to debtors; and therefore they allow the benefit of the 


*1 Atk. 115. 
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laws of bankruptcy to none but actual traders ; since that set 
of men are, generally speaking, the only persons liable to 
accidental losses, and to an inability of paying their debts 
without any loss of their own. If persons in other situations 
in life run in debt without the power of payment, they must 
take the consequences of their own indiscretion.” ‘Thus 
traders who were subject to the bankrupt law were, as we 
perceive, in Blackstone’s opinion, a privileged class, while 
those debtors who were placed, as we are told, under the 
special protection of the insolvent system, had no hope but in 
the tender mercies of creditors, or in occasional acts of par- 
liament for a general gaol delivery! 

Having thus completely exposed the futility of all objec- 
tions founded on the supposed necessity of conforming our 
bankrupt law to the English statutes upon the same subject; 
having shown that the common law knows neither a system 
of insolvency nor a system of bankruptcy, that our own 
legislation confounds them, and that the most learned tribu- 
nals and text-writers in this country are unable to draw any 
precise and invariable line of demarcation between them, we 
are compelled to resort for light upon this subject, as in other 
cases of interpretation, to the common use of the terms, the 
nature of the thing, and the general sense of mankind in re- 
gard to it. And this the rather, because every thing that 
relates to commerce is juris gentium, and the law merchant 
is confessedly a part of the common law. 

As the civil law, while it furnishes all the general prin- 
ciples applicable to cases of insolvency, differs in some im- 
portant features from most modern systems of bankruptcy, 
and especially the English, it will throw some light upon the 
general subject before us, to state the outlines of that juris- 
prudence in its connexion with questions of the kind. 

It is in the forty-second book* of the Pandects that the doc- 


* The book embraces eight titles, which are as follows: 
Tir. I. De Re Judicata et de effectu sententiarum. 
II. De Confessis. 
Tlf. DeCessione Bonorum (including rescripta moratoria, &c., lettres de répit.) 
IV. De rebus auctoritate Judicis possidendis et vendundis. 
Art. I. Sect. 1. De missione creditorum in bona debitoris. 
Sect. 2, De bonorum venditione et pretii ex iis redacti distributione 
inter creditores facienda. 
Art. II. De privilegiis creditorum. 
VI. De Separationibus. (Heirs’ property distinguished from assets.) 
VII. De Caratore Bonis dando. (Assignee, or judicial agent.) 
VIII. Que in fraudem creditorum facta sunt, ut restituantur. 
We copy from Pothier’s edition. 
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trines of the edict in reference to execution for debt, and the 
liability of the debtor’s estate and person for the satisfaction of 
creditors, are discussed. There are treated the questions of 
res judicata, and the effect of judgments and decrees—of the 
cessio bonorum, or surrender of the honest debtor’s estate to 
escape imprisonment—of the attachment, or sequestration, 
sale and distribution of the effects of an absent or abscond- 
ing debtor, and of the ranking or precedence and privileges 
of creditors—of the marshalling, or rather the separating of 
the assets of an ancestor, confounded with his own property 
in the hands of the heir—of the appointment, either by judi- 
cial authority, or by the creditors, of a general agent or as- 
signee—and lastly, of the setting aside of fraudulent aliena- 
tions made by the debtor in contemplation of insolvency. 
The main elements of a bankrupt law are all here, though 
they are not arranged exactly in the form to which, in the 
progress of commerce, they have been reduced in modern 
times. The liberation of the person, by the cessio bonorum, 
was one of the many reforms effected or meditated by Julius 
Cesar. By the latest legislation of Justinian, (Nov. 135. c. 
1.) even a formal cessio was dispensed with in favor of those 
who would swear they were not able to pay, as it had al- 
ways been with regard to those who, having once surrender 
ed their estates, were required to pay old demands still 
remaining unsatisfied.* The discharge under the cessto being 
only of the person, subsequent acquisitions were liable to 
execution— but not to their full amount. The debtor had 
what was called the beneficium competentia, which protected 
him in the enjoyment of the means of a decent subsistence. 
With regard to the incompleteness of the discharge, Voet 
significantly remarks, that according to modern practice in 
those countries where the surrender is treated as an igno- 
minious proceeding, and surrounded with humiliating forms, 
the debtor is entirely liberated from his obligations. Under 
the civil law no disgrace was attached to it. In the early 
history of modern jurisprudence, especially in France, from 
which the same spirit was communicated both to Scotland 
(her lawyers studied in the French Palais) and to England, 
all insolvency, even the most innocent, was stigmatized as 
dishonorable, and so far punished.t Their procedure re- 
quired that every debtor who petitioned for the privilege of 
a judicial ‘cesszon des biens,” should appear, in person, in 


* Qui ejurarent bonorum copiam. __ t Pothier, Traité de la procéd. civile. 
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court, in the most humiliating garb, doublet ungirt, head 
uncovered, etc. In this guise he was taken to the market 
place, where the cessio was proclaimed. It was then re- 
corded in a list hung up in the hall of the court, and the 
debtor himself received a green bonnet from his creditors, 
which he was forced to wear, and which was his only pro- 
tection against their right to seize him and clap him up in 
prison. As fraud deprived a debtor of the privilege of the 
cessio, these degrading forms were reserved for the innocent 
victims of misfortune. At length, however, it was enough 
to carry the bonnet, as an amulet, about one, so as to produce 
it when called for. Finally, when the world grew a little 
wiser, and of course more humane, the wretched badge was 
dispensed with altogether,* and the emancipated debtor was 
no longer enslaved to his liberty-cap. 

The other provisions of the civil law on this subject were 
equally important. For instance, no part of their law of 
obligations, perfect as it confessedly is, is more admirable 
than their doctrine of fredulent ulienations, and it is to them 
we owe the two principles, on which, as we shall presently 
show, every bankrupt or insolvent law, that answers fully the 
ends of justice, is founded. But in defining fraudulent alien- 
ation they have not gone as far as the moderns have found it 
necessary to go, in order to secure an equitable distribution 
of the fund in insolvency. All voluntary conveyances, they, 
of course, set aside ; but until an actual mzssio in possesstonem, or 
attachment, (sequestration,) of the debtor’s property, the rule 
of vigilantibus, non dormientibus jus civile scriptum est, prevails. 
Every creditor has a right to receive the amount due him, 
though he knows the payment will exhaust the fund. There 
is no retrospective operation from some act of bankruptcy of 
a previous date ; and of course, one capital object of a bank- 
rupt law, which is to prevent, as far as possible, all prefe- 


* Bell says it was in 1592 that the Parliament of France established by Arréts 
the green bunnet for the Cessioraire’s habit. Within fourteen years after, the 
Court of Sessions in Scotland made an act of Sederwnt, requiring the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh to erect a pillar near the market cross, with a seat upon it, 
“quhair-upon, in time coming, sall be sett all dyvoris, and shall sit thereon ane 
marcatt day from ten hours in the morning quhill ane hour after dinaer; and 
the saidis dyvoris, before thair liberty and cuming farth of the Tolbuith of Edin- 
burgh, upon thair awn charge, to cause mak and buy ane hat or bonnett of yel- 
low coloure, to be worne by thame all the time of thair sitting on the said pille- 
rie and in all tyme thairafter, so lang as they remain or abyde dyvoris, at the 
said marcatt croce, and ony person or personis declarit dyvoris he be funden 
wantand the aforesaid hat or bonnett, it sall be lawfull for the said baillies, etc. 
to tak the said dyvor and putt him in the Tolbuith,” ete. 
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rences, is not attained under the system. In like manner as 
to the missio in bona, or attachment, (sequestration,) itself, it 
takes place in but a very few cases, principally as against an 
absent, or rather an absconding debtor. So far it resembles 
the writ of foreign attachment derived from the custom of 
London, and so favorite a remedy with our colonial legisla- 
tures ; but it was less narrow and exclusive than that re- 
medy, for other creditors, as well as those who sued for the 
process, were subsequently let in. But the civil law made 
no distinction between traders and other debtors; neither 
does it use any other term to describe the persons subject to 
the several proceedings alluded to, but “ insolvents’” — 
oberati— over-indebted. 

The French bankrupt law becomes matter of something 
more than mere speculative curiosity, when we see, as we 
have remarked, and as is apparent from the English statutes, 
as well as text writers, how decided an influence it has exer- 
cised on all British legislation upon the subject. We have 
just observed, that in the sixteenth century the lawyers of 
that country treated all insolvency, even the most innocent, 
as shameful. To this day the traces of that spirit are visible 
in the Code de Commerce. ‘The term bankruptcy, for instance, 
is appropriated to insolvency by fraud or fault. Failure 
through misfortune they call /azllite, and refer to another ca- 
tegory. But the great distinction between them is, that the 
insolvent whose misfortunes excite no suspicion of fraud or 
misconduct, is no longer branded with a name so odious to 
French ears as “ bankrupt.” Bankruptcy, proper, is with 
them subdivided into the “ simple” and the “ fraudulent” — 
the former punished as a misdemeanor, with imprisonment ; 
the latter, as a felony, with the galleys. Yet to all purposes, 
except that of punishment and blame, there is no difference 
between the category of * fazllite’”’ and that of “* banqueroute.” 
Both of them are confined to merchants — in both, the debtor 
is compelled to surrender his estate for the benefit of his 
creditors —in both he is disseised, zpso jure, of his rights as 
owner of that estate from the day of his failure, and all pay- 
ments made within ten days are annulled —in both, the get- 
ting in, administering, and distribution of the fund, are com- 
mitted to the hands of assignees and commissioners, sub- 
ject to the superintendence of the tribunal of commerce. 
In short, it is only when the insolvent is charged with some- 
thing criminal, that he becomes a bankrnpt, and passes from 

NO. XIV.— VOL. VII. 59 
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the hands of the assignees and commissioners, under the 
faillite, into those of the partie publique, or prosecuting officer. 
Persons other than traders, who fall into insolvency, are said 
to be in a state of déconfiture, and do not come within the 
provisions of the law relating to “ faillite.’ We will only 
add, that the tribunal of commerce is authorized to proceed, 
as in bankruptcy, on the declaration of the insolvent himself, 
and even on public notoriety, as well as on the petition of a 
creditor. In this particular it differs from the English law as 
it stood at the time our constitution was adopted ; that is, in 
that state of it in which it is proposed as the necessary and 
all sufficient model of our own legislation. This, however, 
was a great and undeniable defect, and after having been 
frequently exposed by able men, was at length remedied by 
Lord Brougham’s act, 1 and 2 William IV. c. 56. That 
gentleman had before, as a member of the house of com- 
mons, denounced it as a gross imperfection, in his celebrated 
speech on the reform of the law. 

According to the Roman law, then, there is no distinction 
between bankruptcy and insolvency, and none between the 
insolvency of merchants and that of the other classes of 
society. 

According to the Code de Commerce, bankruptcy is insol- 
vency of traders, accompanied with fraud or fault, (incon- 
duite.) But insolvency alone operates, with regard to the 
commercial classes, all the effects of what is called, even in 
England, a bankrupt law, both with regard to the rights of 
creditors and the release of the debtor. The insolvency of 
other persons is left to the common law, and has nothing to 
hope for beyond the cessio bonorum. 

The history of the Scotch law of bankruptcy is particu- 
larly interesting, because it had its origin in the civil law as 
matured in the French courts ; because it grew up so gradu- 
ally that it is easy to trace the different steps in its progress ; 
because it has been, of course, a good deal affected and 
modified by the English statutes and practice ; and because 
(last, though certainly not least) it has been made the sub- 
ject of the very best elementary treatise that has ever ap- 
peared on any great and extensive legal subject in the Eng- 
lish language.* It does not enter into our purpose, in the 
limited space allowed for these remarks, to trace the progress 
of that system as it successively unfolded itself according to 


* Bell’s Commentaries. 
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the necessities of an advancing society ; but a few observa- 
tions are called for by the subject, and will deserve the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

As the civil law was a sort of supplementary common 
law in Scotland, the cessio bonorum was naturally established 
there at a very early period, indeed it may be said from time 
immemorial. Theretore that unjust, impolitic, and inhuman 
principle, interpolated into our own common law, (to which 
it did not belong,) by an abusive practice,* and the statute of 
25 Edw. III., etc., was never the reproach of Scottish juris- 
prudence. The next evil remedied by that law, was fraudu- 
lent preference by voluntary deeds, which was effected in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, not very long 
after the 13th and 27th Elizabeth, on the same subject. 'To- 
wards the end of the same century, (1694—1696,) more 
general and precise rules were laid down to the same effect; 
the character of bankruptcy was defined, and, that being 
ascertained, a presumption of fraud was established against 
all deeds executed within sixty days before, in favor of prior 
creditors. Punishment (not death, but disabilities, etc.) was 
at the same time inflicted upon the fraudulent debtor. Next, 
the necessity began to be felt of introducing equality among 
creditors, actually doing diligence (as they express it) against 
real estate. Still, moveable or personal property was left as 
it stood at common law, at the mercy of the first execution, 
with the usual consequence of a suuve qui peut on any alarm 
among creditors, a great multiplicity of suits and accumula- 
tion of costs and charges, to the manifest prejudice not only 
of the debtor, but of all persons interested in the inadequate 
fund he had to offer them. Accordingly, in 1772, (and not 
before,) the sequestration act was passed, which, like a cre- 
ditor’s bill in chancery, had the effect, as it were, of consoli- 
dating the claims against the estate, and enjoining all sepa- 
rate proceedings at law. The estate was then sold (as we 
understand it) by a judicial factor, and no preference was 
allowed to any diligence (judgment or execution) against 
personal property made for thirty days before the date of 
these proceedings. On the final distribution of the fund, the 
creditors themselves determine whether the bankrupt is en- 
titled to his discharge from the contract, or is to be left to 
the relief afforded by the cessio bonorum only. This alterna- 


* See Sellon’s Introduction. The Stat. de Mercatorib., Edw. I., was a partial 
enactment of the same kind. 
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tive has an obvious tendency to confine the complete libera- 
tion of the creditor to cases in which his conduct clearly 
entitles him to it; while it places his deliverance from pri- 
son, on the usual grounds of the common law, independent 
of the arbitrary will of the creditor. 

Later statutes have introduced still farther improvements 
into the Scotch system, which need not be adverted to here. 
We will remark, however, on what we have said, as to the 
gradual ripening of that system, that, together with the ori- 
ginal influence of the civil law, it accounts for its having 
extended (as it does) its protection to all classes of the com- 
munity. It affords rules for ascertaining the rights of credi- 
tors, whoever their debtor may be, and for disposing of his 
funds and his person. It does not, like the law of England, 
take care only of traders, and leave the rest of society to take 
care of itseli—delivering up the creditors of an insolvent to 
a ruinous scramble for the fragments of his wreck, and the 
insolvent himself to a life of slavery and imprisonment at 
their discretion. But, although this is the case, still the juris- 
prudence of Scotland shows a preference for the commercial 
classes, as those most exposed to sudden vicissitudes of for- 
tune; for we are assured “that most important classes of 
insolvents are left under very defective provisions.” And 
the writer from whom we cite, goes on to make a remark 
that deserves to be borne in mind, and to be generalized by 
those who engage in the discussion of such subjects in the 
United States. ‘The late extraordinary state of the coun- 
try,” says Mr. Bell, “‘ has made this a matter of very great 
importance. The insolvencies of agricultural tenants, occa- 
sioned throughout the whole empire great embarrassments 
to landed proprietors, and led to numerous insolvencies in a 
rank of life where, although insolvency can never be blame- 
less, there is less of fault than the law has ever before con- 
templated.” He then proceeds to state, that a considerable 
improvement had been introduced by the 54 George III., by 
which the commencing of a process of judicial sale operates 
as a prohibition of all adjudication. If a well arranged sys- 
tem of the sort could be accomplished, he adds, it would not 
only afford relief to landed proprietors, tenants, and others 
unconnected with commerce, but would produce a whole- 
some effect in ordinary sequestrations, (applicable to the trading 
classes only,) by affording opportunity to creditors, in pro- 
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per cases, to adopt the less expensive and more simple pro- 
ceedings under a voluntary trust.* 

We do not think it necessary to dwell, in detail, upon the 
peculiar characteristics of the English system of bankruptcy. 
What we have had occasion, incidentally, to say of various 
parts of it, as well as of the reforms made in it by the statutes 
of George IV. and William IV., will be enough to show how 
very imperfect, how inadequate to the purposes of justice, 
how unworthy of an advanced state of commerce and so- 
ciety, it was, when our constitution was adopted. One radi- 
cal objection to the whole law of England, in regard to 
judicial execution, was, that while it gave the creditor a 
tyrannical power over the debtor’s person, it did not give 
him half power enough over his property. A debtor with 
a large fortune in the funds, or in any other form not tan- 
gible by a fi. fa., might, by crossing the channel, enjoy 
unmolested his princely revenues; he might even do the 
same thing in London, if he would consent to live within 
the rules of the king’s bench, or fleet. Another observa- 
tion which we think it important to add, in this connex- 
ion, is, that when English speakers and writers of the 
present day, allude to any difference between insolvent and 
bankrupt laws, they refer exclusively to their own system, 
and to that system as modified by recent legislation. This is 
a snare into which the profession, as well as the uninitiated 
in this country, (as we have seen’ in two cases men- 
tioned above,) are continually liable to fall in consulting 
English authorities. These use general terms, when they 
are only laying down the law as established by statutes, not 
made of force, and therefore of no sort of weight or efficacy 
in the United States. We have repeatedly seen courts 
misled in this way, by books written for one couniry and 
read in another. The additions made to the insolvent acts 
in England since our revolution, have given an air of system 
to that branch of the law, which (although it would not 
seriously affect our conclusions) we have demonstrated, did 
not exist at the time the constitution was adopted.t 


* Commentaries, etc. vol. IT. p. 430. edit. 1818. Lord Brougham, in his speech 
on the state of the law, says the same thing. 


+ Not to embarrass the text with irrelevant matter, we state in a note, thattwo 
capital evils of the former English system, were, first, that there were too many 
commissioners, (seventy-five,) and the allowances were too small to command 
respectability of character, or high talents, in them—and, in fact, not being able to 
devote to their duties the necessary time and attention, they neither decided ques- 
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The preceding observations will have prepared the reader 
for a synthetical exposition of the principles that must enter 
into every system of bankruptcy in a civilized country. 

We have seen in how many particulars the laws of differ- 
ent nations, in relation to insolvent debtors, vary from one 
another ; wherein do they allagree? Local policy, and the 
spirit of the common law of each country, have hitherto 
diversified the legislation of states upon a subject which is, 
nevertheless, strictly juris gentiwm, and is every day beco- 
ming, more and more, a common and a universal interest. 
When these peculiarities shall have been effaced, as they 
will inevitably be, in the progress of steam and society, what 
form will the universal law of christendom take, in regard 
to insolvent debtors? Imprisonment for debt will be abo- 
lished, that is very clear, (except, of course, by way of 
punishment for fraud,) so that the liberty of the person will 
require no special provision. How will it be with the dis- 
charge of the contract, and the getting in and distribution of 
the fund? And lastly, is there any thing in the words of 
our constitution, that forbids us, ‘ofall peoples under the sun, 
to accommodate our laws to the improvements of commerce, 
to advance with the progress of the world, and to make laws 
that shall not be a scandal and a stain upon an enlightened 
age.” 

Bell affirms, that in every bankrupt law which grows up 
amidst the multiplying transactions of a commercial country, 
two great points may be taken as the fundamental principles 
into which the whole is resolvable. First ; from the moment 
of failure, the inadequate fund becomes the common pro- 
perty of the creditors. Second; as insolvency often pro- 
ceeds from misfortune alone, it is frequently (we should say, 
always) just, and even (we should omit this word) expedient, 
to grant to the debtor freedom from that imprisonment which 
would render him useless, and a burden to himself and to 
others. The first of these principles, as he justly remarks, 
is the more extensive in its operation; we consider it as the 
very essence of a system of bankruptcy. If imprisonment 
for debt be abolished, as it has been in some places, and will 


tions of law, nor exercised a proper control over the assignees. Secondly, that the 
assignees, having the privilege of holding the fund without interest, threw ob- 
structions in the way of a final settlement. 

The great peculiarity of the Scottish system for merchants, is the restriction 
of — was formerly alternative to a system of private trust, under judicial 
control. 
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be in all, there is an end to the second head of this division. 
Therefore, it is only accidentally, not in the nature of things, 
a part of a bankrupt law to provide for the personal dis- 
charge of the debtors. Or as the civilians express it, it is 
of its nature—not of its essence; it is highly proper—not 
absolutely indispensable to do so. After imprisonment for 
debt shall have gone with the green bonnet of the French 
and Scotch cessto bonorum, to that * limbo, broad and large,” 
of all human vanities and follies, a bankrupt law will be as 
necessary to a perfect distribution of justice, as it is now. 
As long as a debtor shall have more creditors than one, and 
not fortune enough to satisfy all, whether he be imprisoned 
or not, or whatever means of coercion may be resorted to, 
society will not do its duty, if it do not provide, first, for the 
transfer of his property to his creditors; second, for the 
equal distribution of it (pro ratd) among them. This is the 
true kernel and essence of a well digested, equitable law of 
bankruptcy or insolvency. 

In another passage, Bell says, that “ the spirit of bank- 
rupt law may be stated in one single proposition: that the 
estates of a person insolvent are no longer his own ; and that 
he holds them as trustee for his creditors, to whom the radi- 
cal right belongs.” (Vol. ii. p. 429.) 

This is taken from the civil law, but still it leaves a ques- 
tion to be answered: why should those estates be rateably 
distributed among all the creditors? Why, in other words, 
should not the most diligent creditor be rewarded —accord- 
ing, as we have seen, to the general principle, vigilantibus, 
etc.—with the preference to which his activity has entitled 
him? 

The answer to this question is twofold. 1st. Equity, 
which mitigates and modifies the strict law ; and, 2d. A most 
manifest policy, and such as a highly commercial age can- 
not conveniently dispense with. 

1. There is a principle that goes up a little higher than 
the one which Bell relies on, and is really the foundation of 
this whole doctrine. Every body is presumed by the law to 
give credit to another on the supposition of his solvency. 
The form of the contract— provided it be a mere contract, 
and convey no lien or jus inre—can make no difference in 
its moral character, or its legal obligation. A seal precludes 
all proof of want of consideration—a note or bill is prima 
Jace evidence of it—the difference is only in the proof, and 
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a corresponding difference arises out of it, as to the length of 
time necessary to the presumption of payment or satisfac- 
tion ; or what amounts to the same thing, the length of time 
during which the instrument shall be considered as open to 
controversy and susceptible of proof—for expedit reipublice 
ut sit finis litium. This, however, all regards the evidence of 
the contract— its binding obligation is quite another thing, 
and depends, as we have said, in no degree upon its form. 
It is true, in the administration of the estates of intestates, a 
difference has been made between sealed instruments and 
parol contracts in favor of the former; but without consider- 
ing either the justice or the expediency of that distinction 
here, it is enough to say, that the reason of the rule does not 
apply to the case we are considering, of insolvency inter vivos. 

The principle to which we allude, is laid down by Pothier, 
with his characteristic precision and distinctness. He shows, 
that as soon as the insolvency of the debtor is ascertained, 
(or as in most bankrupt systems, preswmed,) future debts are 
considered as at once due, and so become a charge upon 
the fund—that conditional debts do not, indeed, vest any 
present right to possess or enjoy, but authorize the creditor 
to take all needful precautionary measures to secure himself 
eventually.* The debtor, by his own fault, and contrary to 
the reasonable expectation of the other party, lessens, and 
in one event even destroys, the security on which the credit 
was given; what right has he any farther to claim the 
benefit of the stipulated term of forbearance? What right 
have his assignees, standing in his shoes, to claim it? If 
the creditor be excluded from all participation of the fund 
on which he counted, he is in legal contemplation, and 
almost universally in fact, denied altogether the recovery of 
his debt. Why should the first execution not be allowed to 
exhaust the whole fund? Of two creditors, one of whom 
has laid his hand upon enough of his debtor’s property to 
satisfy his demand, while another has a return of nulla bona ; 
why should the first be compelled to let in the other for 
a share? What reason is there applicable to this case, that 


* As to future debts, or debts d terme, he speaks thus :— 

** Le terme accordé par le créancier au debiteur, est censé avoir pour fondement 
la confiance en la solvabilite ; lors donc que ce fondement vient 4 manquer 
Veffet du terme cesse. De 1a il suit, que lorsque le debiteur a fait faillite, et que 
le prix de ses biens est distribué entre les créanciers, le créancier peut toucher, 
quoique le terme de sa dette, ne soit pas expiré. _Traité des Oblig. v. i. p. 99. 

Of contingent debts. Jb. p. 95. Evans’s Pothier, sec. 234. 
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does not equally apply to that of the creditor who has no 
execution at all, and of him whose cause of action is not yet 
ripe, though the consideration out of which it grows, is as 
real and as valuable as in any of the preceding hypo- 
theses? 

The argument is unanswerable; wherever there is imsol- 
vency, all debts are presently due, unless they be merely 
contingent and conditional, and then they must be secured. 
And as all, in equity and good conscience, have an equal 
claim upon the only fund they counted on, and will proba- 
bly ever have within their reach, the distribution ought to be 
ratable, as in the administration of equitable assets. 

This obvious principle of universal law, and natural 
justice, was wholly overlooked, as we have seen, in the 
English statutes of bankruptcy; and it was not until the 
6 George IV. that they were amended in this particular. 

The first principle and foundation, then, of all bankrupt law, 
is laid in this effect of insolvency; is it not rather odd, that 
they should be treated as two things, not only separate, but 
irreconcilable ? 

It follows, then, that from the moment of insolvency, the 
debtor who was trusted with the property of others, that is 
to say, who was allowed to dispose of it as his own, only on 
the presumption that he had the means of satisfying their de- 
mands, ceases, in foro conscientia, ipso facto, to be the owner 
of it, and becomes the mere agent, negotiorum gestor, of his 
creditors. He is, accordingly, bound to make a full disclo- 
sure of his affairs, while he can make no gratuitous disposi- 
tion of his estate, nor even justly prefer one of his creditors 
to another. 

2. The true policy of a great commercial country coin- 
cides with these conclusions of equity and reason. 

‘“‘ Bankruptcy implies,” as Bell expresses it, “‘ a competi-+ 
tion for a fund inadequate to the payment of all the claim- 
ants.” But from that competition two capital evils, at least, 
will inevitably flow, unless the source of them be cut off by 
a wise legislation. In the first place, as we have seen, the 
multiplication of expensive law suits, in a matter in which a 
single adjudication would answer the purpose as well as a 
thousand. The other abuse is still more to be avoided, inas- 
much as it not only violates the manifest equity which calls 
for equality among the creditors, but opens a door to innume- 
table frauds. We speak of a practice that prevails univer- 
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sally in this country, and has even been, in its most ques- 
tionable shape, encouraged and extended by the unaccount- 
ble facility of the courts—that of voluntary assignments of 
their effects by insolvent debtors, on behalf of all creditors 
who wiilcome in and sign a discharge. This is nothing less 
than an irregular statute of bankruptcy ; and were an equal 
division of the fund always secured by the parties or by the 
law, it might be no mean substitute for one. But that is 
precisely what is not to be expected. Preferences will in- 
evitably be given— preferences, as we have seen, attended 
with the most mischievous effects in practice, and leading, 
we will add; in the majority of cases, to a most disgraceful 
sacrifice of the foreign creditor to the friend, or associate at 
home. 

Insolvency, then, is the indispensable condition of all 
bankrupt Jaws, of which the object is, as soon as possible, 
to put it out of the debtor’s power to waste, conceal, give, or 
even pay away, in the shape of preference and partiality, 
that fund that henceforth belongs equally to all his creditors. 
The analogy of stoppage tn transitu will at once present itself 
to every reader versed in these matters. In that case, even 
where the property is changed on a contract to be executed 
in future, supervenient imsolvency so far nullifies it, that the 
vendor is entitled to take possession of the goods at any time 
before they have gone into the hands of the vendee. 

But the insolvency which authorizes the taking out a com- 
mission, may be either real or apparent, either proved or pre- 
sumed ; and this it is that kas created so much confusion in 
men’s minds in the discussion of this subject. Thus, Mr. 
Wall considers it as one of his two diagnostics of bankruptcy, 
as contradistinguished from insolvency, that it may occur in 
the case of a creditor unwilling, no less than of one unable 
to pay. 

This is only confounding the end with the means, the cha- 
racter of a thing with the evidence of its existence, and 
drawing from a rule bottomed upon the supposition of a fact, 
the inference of the non-existence or immateriality of that 
fact itself! 

The principle is, that a debtor acts fraudulently, if, con- 
scious of insolvency, he does any thing in contemplation of 
failure —even the payment of just debts included—to de- 
prive any one of his creditors of his fair distributive share 
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in an inadequate fund. This is the foundation of all bank- 
rupt or insolvent law, for they are so far strictly synonymous. 

Policy requires that means should be employed to enforce 
this principle by a practice adapted to the usual course of 
business and the habits of mankind. Accordingly, in every 
system of law, statutory restrictions the most severe and pre- 
cise are imposed upon the conduct and business of the insol- 
vent, in order to prevent his abusing the power he still re- 
tains over an estate apparently his own, but really in law 
the property of his creditors. It is found, however, that in 
mzeny transactions, proof of fraud and collusion is next to 
wmpossible, even where no one doubts they exist. Presump- 
ttons, therefore, founded on the general experience of man- 
kind, are, as in so many analogous cases in every branch of 
jurisprudence, resorted to instead of proof. 

The means of executing the policy of the law of insol- 
vency, vary of course with the spirit of the common law, 
and the usages of life in each particular country. Hence 
their systems of bankruptcy also vary in the instrumental 
part—in procedure, evidence, etc. —but they all concur in 
the fundamental principle which we have just developed. 
For instance, the presumption of fraud arising, as in Twine’s 
case, on sale of chattels without delivery. So, in the Scotch 
statute of 1696, a debtor so embarrassed as not to be able 
to struggle on for two months, is imtended to have meant a 
fraud by a conveyance to a creditor, and the creditor to have 
been aware of his insolvency. So a conveyance omnium 
bonorum, or to a near relation, etc., is presumed fraudulent 
by the same law. It is in the spirit of the same policy, and 
on the same fundamental principle of the effect of insolvency, 
that all statutes of bankruptcy give a retrospective effect to 
a@ commission. In France and in Scotland, it has relation 
back a certain number of days; in England, to some act or 
omission, considered as indicative of insolvency, and called 
an act of bankruptcy, which ousts the debtor, ipso jure, of 
his property, in what was his estate, and vitiates all his sub- 
sequent transactions in regard to it. Sir S. Romilly’s bill, 
46 Geo. III. c. 135, excepted such as were bond fide entered 
into two months before the date of the commission. 

The presumption thus adopted, in all nations, is, that for 
a certain period before the bankruptcy, the debtor was in- 
solvent, and known by those who have profited by his par- 
tiality, to have been so. 
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To define one thus to be regarded in law as proximus de- 
coctiont, has been one of the most delicate tasks of legislation. 
We will not enumerate the acts of bankruptcy which have 
that effect under the English statutes. They are accessible 
to all, and too well known to justify us in encumbering our 
pages with them. The principal objects, however, of that, 
as of every other system, are, to prevent all frauds on the 
great principle stated above—to divide equally, economi- 
cally, and expeditiously, the bankrupt’s estate, and to dis- 
charge him, not only from imprisonment, but from his debts. 
The commission is considered as a statutory execution. This 
is, also, in the strictest conformity with the same principle. 
It extends the remedy, by foreign or domestic attachment, 
to other classes of debtors besides the absent or absconding; 
and, instead of giving a preference to the suing creditor, it 
forces all to come in and partake of the fund. This, too, is 
only instrumental. It is not of the essence of bankruptcy to 
put the creditor into immediate possession of his debtor’s 
property, by one form of procedure rather than another. A 
statute that, instead of classing the commission with execu- 
tion, should make it only mesne process, would not be the less 
a bankrupt law on that account, though a very clumsy, ex- 
pensive, and inefficient one. It is because, by the theory of 
the law every where, zmsolvency is ipso jure expropriation, 
that such effect is given to a proceeding upon it. 

The English system pursues its objects by the following 
capital rules, or landmarks: 1. It defines, as we have said, 
the acts of bankruptcy which shall be taken as presumptive 
evidence of insolvency, and shall entitle (with all proper 
precautions, however) a creditor to take out a commission 
for vesting the bankrupt’s estate in commissioners, and put- 
ting him in prison. his is one of the points in which the 
act of 1 and 2 William IV. modifies the law. ‘The debtor 
ony now himself take the initiative in these proceedings. 

. The commissioners are considered as delegates of the 
Lort Chancellor, to examine the bankrupt, prove » debts, and 
distribute the fund— subject to appeal to the court. 

3. The active management of the affairs is confided to 
assignees, chosen by the creditors themselves. 

4. The creditors are formed into a deliberative body, to de- 
cide upon all questions of management, and judge whether 
the bankrupt be entitled to his discharge. 

This organizing the creditors in the ‘form of a quasi corpo- 
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ration, is another particular in which all systems of bank- 
ruptcy coincide. It is strictly agreeable to the principle that 
the property of the insolvent is a common fund, to be equally 
distributed among the creditors. ‘“ By the common law, 
creditors are insulated individuals,” says Bell, ‘ connect- 
ed by no common interest, and not bound to co-operation in 
execution, or to joint proceedings for the general benefit. 
Under the bankrupt law they are formed into a community. 
The inadequacy of the fund from which they are to be paid 
becomes the ground of mutual forbearance ; a stop is put to 
the accumulation of expensive and separate proceedings ; 
and a general plan is prescribed for recovering and distri- 
buting the estate at the common expense.” 

The result of all is, that a law of bankruptcy, or insolven- 
cy, in strictness, comprehends only those statutory provisions 
by which fraudulent preferences are prevented; the legal 
proceedings of creditors are restrained, with a view to their 
common benefit; and means are taken to insure the speedy 
and equal distribution of the fund among them. 

We are now abundantly furnished with materials to show 
how unfounded is the practical distinction attempted to be 
drawn between insolvency and bankruptcy. 

We have seen that the difference between them is only 
that between proof and presumption ; that as insolvency is a 
real bankruptcy, so bankruptcy is, at least, a technical or 
constructive insolvency. 

These words are continually confounded, both in popular 
and in legal language ; and it is only for the purposes of the 
most precise scientific classification, that it becomes at all 
necessary to distinguish them. Should that be necessary, it 
will be found that insolvency is the generic word, and in- 
cludes bankruptcy, which, as we have shown, always presup- 
poses the former. In the more narrow or appropriated techni- 
cal sense of bankruptcy, it is that sort of insolvency which is 
marked by those acts or omissions which the legislature has 
selected as the badge of hopeless ruin, or the “ cessio fori.” 
What these shall be—to what classes and descriptions of 
persons they shall be confined—or whether every case of 
insolvency shall be a case of bankruptcy—these are mere 
questions of local policy, which every government must settle 
for itself. 

We submit, with some confidence, to our readers, that we 
have very clearly shown, that there is nothing in the words 
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of our constitution, construed according to the usual canons 
of interpretation, to limit the discretion of congress. Mr. 
Wall’s admission, that its powers extend to the whole sub- 
ject, is substantially an admission of the same thing. 

We will add but a few words, as to the supposed consti- 
tutional necessity of confining the privileges and penalties of 
bankruptcy totraders. Lord Brougham, in the speech cited, 
holds this language: 

“It may be questioned, however, notwithstanding what 
Blackstone has stated, whether there be any goud ground 
for making a distinction between the insolvency of traders 
and other individuals. ‘There are very few trades so hazard- 
ous as that of a farmer, and yet, should he become insolvent, 
he could not be entitled to the same privileges as he would 
have enjoyed had he been the keeper of an inn, or a commis- 
sion agent. The injustice of this distinction is obvious ; but 
without dwelling on it, it seems pretty clear that certificates 
should be granted indiscriminately to all honest debtors. 
Being relieved from all concern as to his previous incum- 
brances, an insolvent who has obtained one, is prompted to 
exert himself vigorously in future, at the same time that his 
friends are not deterred from coming forward to his assist- 
ance. But when an insolvent continues liable to his previ- 
ous debts, no one, however favorably disposed, can venture 
to aid him with a loan, and he is discouraged, even if he had 
the means, from attempting to earn any thing more than a 
bare livelihood ; so that while creditors do not, in one case 
out of a hundred, gain the smallest sum by this constant lia- 
bility of the insolvent, his energies and usefulness are forever 
paralyzed.” 

Thus we perceive, that even in England the idea that none 
but the trading classes are entitled to the privileges of a bank- 
rupt law, is considered by such men as Lord Brougham, as 
not essential to their system, narrow and imperfect as we have 
shown it to be. Mr. Bell, in a passage already referred to, 
had made the same remark in more general terms. No one 
can look around him in this country, and see the innumerable 
victims of extravagant though not criminal speculation in 
land property, as well as those not less numerous, who 
have been rendered eventually insolvent by fluctuations in 
the standard of value, will need any very elaborate train of 
reasoning to convince him, that the distinction hitherto made 
to their disadvantage is as unjust as itis arbitrary. But this 
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is a question of policy and not of law, and we set out in this 
paper with a determination to confine ourselves exclusively 
to those of the latter description. Even as to these, our ob- 
ject was to settle the principles of all bankrupt and insolvent 
laws, without going unnecessarily into the details of any. 
Having accomplished that object, we here, for the present, 
suspend our observations, and commit the whole matter to 
the reflections of our readers. 





Art. IX.—1. Allgemeine Theorte des Erd-Magnetismus. C. 
F. Gauss. 


2. Resultate aus den Beobachtungen des Magnetischen Vereins, 
1836, 1837, 1838. Herausgegeben von Cart FRIEDE- 
ricH Gauss und WitHELM WEBER. Drei Bande. Leipzig. 


3. ArHanasit Krrcuert, Societatis Jesu. Magnes, sive de 
Arte Magnetica, opus. Editiotertia. Rome: MDCLIV. 


Histortans, in treating of the progress of the human 
race, from its earliest records down to the present day, are 
wont to pause toward the close of the fifteenth century, and 
thence to cast a last retrospective glance over the barbarous 
and obscure ages, traversed since they took leave of the 
waning glories of imperial Rome, once mistress of nations. 
Their attention, hitherto absorbed by the old world, is now 
of a sudden fixed upon the track of a single man, who, at 
the head of a small band of adventurers, is unexpectedly 
enriching the then known earth with a new hemisphere, 
nearly its equal in magnitude. This event, although the 
work of an obscure individual, was nevertheless of sufficient 
importance to become an eternal monument of glory in follow- 
ingages. For in the same degree as the discovery of a new 
continent is to leave its ineffaceable trace upon humanity, 
will its consequences prove imperishable to human society ; 
and, in its connexion with the history of the globe alone, 
should that be deemed a new epoch, in which the countless 
erroneous notions conceived by theorists, respecting the 
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earth’s form, the proportion of land and water, and its un- 
known plants and inhabitants, were laid aside or corrected. 

Long after the first voyagers have been gathered to the 
dust, each wanderer who follows their footsteps in the newly 
discovered country, returns laden with new and curious 
objects—his store abundant in proportion to the extent of 
his journey. But the laurel wreath he gathers, is but as a 
fresh garland of immortelle placed upon the tomb of the 
Cotumsus who first revealed the path across that ocean 
whose trackless waste seemed an insuperable barrier to 
discovery. —Epochs in history are determined by first dis- 
coveries.—From this we date the increased opulence of 
nations, the enlargement and extension of their navigation 
and commerce. In a few years, more new objects are 
brought into use than during centuries previous; and this 
growth of wealth, by the development of new products and 
new resources, continues until the new land has become more 
or less explored in its deepest recesses—from the summits 
of its loftiest mountains to the depths of its darkest caverns 
and profoundest abysses. 

So in the domains of science are there discoveries com- 
parable to the foregoing ; discoveries which, like a new con- 
tinent, open to the human mind a new and untrodden career, 
which excite the development of faculties otherwise con- 
demned to eternal inactivity, and thus enlarge its scope, 
perfect its vision, and polish and strengthen its judgment, by 
mcreasing its accuracy and its resources, with the new terms 
of comparison placed within its reach. 

Who, for instance, can enumerate all the consequences of 
the discovery of galvanism, or of that of the alkaline metals ? 
inventions whereby not only have industry and the arts been 
benefited, but the prevailing ideas of the age perceptibly 
affected. The terms “ polarity,” “ elective affinity,” ‘ attrac- 
tion,” etc., with their scientific significations, have passed 
from the idiom of the man of science, into the vocabularies 
of the metaphysician and the man of letters. But upon the 
sciences especially, do discoveries of this class exercise 
a powerful influence, alike by the new laws they reveal, and 
by the new processes of experimental research they render 
familiar; and we know no fitter illustrations of our remarks, 
than the discoveries made within less than a century in the 
regions of electricity and magnetism, whilst the glorious 
names of a Kepler, a Newton, a Lavoisier, a Cuvier—fami- 
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liar to the civilized world—afford other examples of their 
truth. 

It would seem that the honors awarded to scientific inven- 
tion were not so great or so universal in former times as at 
the present day. The authors of discoveries of the first 
magnitude have remained unknown, notwithstanding the 
earnest endeavors of historians to rescue from oblivion names 
which should never have been obliterated from the book of 
fame. He who first discovered the property which belongs 
to a magnetic needle, when floating on the surface of a fluid, 
of pointing towards the north, should be esteemed the genu- 
ine inventor of the mariner’s compass; an instrument, the 
immense utility of which is apparent to us above all nations, 
since we owe it to this terrestrial star of Bethlehem, that our 
ancestors found their way across the waters to this land of 
liberty. 

From the earliest ages, men seem to have had some know- 
ledge of the loadstone, and of its attractive virtues; but its 
directing properties were not known before the latter part of 
our era. About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Athanasius Kircher, the famous German Jesuit, in the large folio 
volume upon the magnet, which heads our article, and serves 
as a term of comparison to the brilliant inventions of Profes- 
sor Gauss, disclosed all that was then known concerning the 
properties of the magnet, and displayed, moreover, the vast 
acquirements of certain members of the “ Order of Jesus ;” 
this work, therefore, possesses great historical value. Such of 
our readers as are only acquainted with modern treatises 
upon the subject, will doubtless be surprised at learning 
that as far back as the period in which the Magnes was 
written, the action of the magnet upon iron and steel, the 
properties of artificial magnets, and in fact all those notions 
upon magnetism, which are to be found in works on natural 
philosophy published prior to the discovery of electro-mag- 
netism, were prevalent. 

This science thus remained stationary during more than 
two centuries, and seemed exhausted, until a new fundamental 
discovery showed it to be but in its infancy. In Kircher’s 
precious volume may be seen the mode of experimenting then 
in use, as well as the theoretical ideas conceived respecting 
the mysterious virtues of the magnet. At a period when 
superstition reigned in full force, when the dead stalked by 
night among the tombs, and visited the scenes of their past 
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lives and actions, and when angels or demons were the spirits 
of men’s sleeping and waking dreams, at such a period it was 
natural to imagine a kind of soul in the magnet, and to en- 
dow it with many a virtue which, since men have become 
greater materialists in their notions of natural science,* it no 
longer possesses. But visionary as these opinions now appear, 
they are not calculated to lessen the merit of a book, in which 
well reasoned experiments are attended by diagrams, by the 
simple inspection of which we derive as much instruction as 
we should do from an historical work on the subject. 

To exhibit its directing faculty, the magnetic needle was 
passed through a cork ball, or a straw, so as to float upon 
the surface of water, and obey the horizontal directing force 
of the globe. At times it might be that the lighter body was 
of such dimensions as to give to the little apparatus the spe- 
cific gravity of water, when the needle, in place of floating 
on the surface, sank beneath it, and remaining suspended in 
the liquid, obeyed not only its northward tendency, but 
yielded to the force which urges it downwards ; thus pointing 
in the very direction of the magnetic force, like the dipping 
needle of modern observers.t 'These facts afford a clue to 
the mode in which the dip may have been discovered. 

Father Kircher, who resided in Rome when he wrote this 
treatise, attributes the invention of the mariner’s compass to 
an Italian. M. Libri, one of the most distinguished living 
members of the French Academy of Sciences, has discussed 
this question, in his admirable History of the Mathematical 
Sciences in Italy, with the sagacity and profound erudition 
for which he is so renowned among his colleagues. Accord- 
ing to him, and to the authorities he cites, christian naviga- 
tors made use of the magnetic needle towards the close of 
the twelfth century. The discovery would seem to have 
come from Eastern Asia ; but it was not until the latter years 
of the fourteenth century that the compass appears to have 
been invented by Flavio Gigja d’ Amalf.t The word bussola 


* Among the chapters discussed in the Ars Magnetica, are the following : 
de magnetismo rerum medicinalium; de vi attractiva palientie imaginative ; 
de magnetismo musica, de magnetismo amoris, &c. &c. 

t But in order to measure the dip, a needle was so suspended as to settle of its 
own accord in the magnetic meridian, and indicate, at the same time, the dip; 
a double movement, which would render such an apparatus preferable to the one 
now in use, were it likewise capable of giving measures of equal accuracy. 

t In a subsequent chapter, Kircher again takes up this question, and admits 
that this invention may possibly have been erroneously attributed to Gioja 
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(dossolo) is an Italian one, signifying a bor ;* and Kircher calls 
the compass pyzis magnetica, which means the same thing. 

The learned Jesuit, like many modern philosophers, com- 
pared the earth to a magnet, capable not only of acting upon 
the magnetic needle, but likewise of magnetizing iron tem- 
porarily, and even of endowing it, under certain circum- 
stances, with permanent magnetic properties. He thus re- 
fers to the fundamental experiment upon which one mode of 
magnetizing depends, namely, that a bar of soft iron, held in 
the magnetic meridian, and in the direction of the dipping 
needle, becomes a true magnet, so long as it remains in this 
position, and loses its magnetic properties when placed in a 
transverse direction; that if reversed, its poles are changed, 
etc.,etc. He is moreover acquainted with the fact, that bars 
long fixed in a vertical position — window bars, for instance 
—often manifest unequivocal magnetic symptoms ; and that 
iron bars are frequently magnetized by lightning falling on 
them. In fine, his treatise contains nearly all the positive 
facts respecting magnetism, which are to be met with in the 
most modern treatises published before the year 1820. His 
theoretical views are very different from those now prevail- 
ing; but the little unity visible, even at the present day, in 
the opinions of natural philosophers, sufficiently proves that 
the theory is still far from being perfectly clear. It is just 
to add, tliat the laws which the magnetic force obeys were 
less known in Kircher’s age than towards the commence- 
ment of the present—and this for the simple reason, that in- 
struments of measurement were far less perfect then than 
now. 

At a period when such comprehensive views prevailed 
respecting magnetism, the science of electricity was as yet in 
its infancy. That simplest of electrical apparatus, the elec- 
trical machine, was not then known; substances had not 
been classified into good and bad conductors, nor had it 
been ascertained that, by means of certain precautions, the 
metals may be electrified. It was only twenty years after 


d’ Amalfi, citing, at the same time, these lines of a French poet of the thirteenth 
century : 

Icelle estoile ne se muet 

Un art font qui mentir ne puet 

Par vertu de la Marinette 

Une pierre Jaide et Noirette 

Ou le fer volontiers se joint. 


* Libri. Hist. des Sciences Math. en Italie, 1. p. 384. 
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the appearance of the Magnes, that Ortro pE GUERICKE, 
the Nuremberg burgomaster, to whom we are indebted for 
the air pump, first constructed a species of electrical ma- 
chine. It consisted of a globe of sulphur, traversed by an 
horizontal axis, on which, while one hand turned it, the other 
was applied as a rubber. 

Electricity is so closely allied to magnetism, and at each 
new discovery, the two orders of phenomena expressed by 
these words so tend to converge more and more towards a 
single cause, that we cannot forbear glancing over the rapid 
progress of electrical science, to which that recently made in 
magnetism may, in a great measure, be ascribed. The his- 
tory of science may truly be considered as philosophy teach- 
ing by example; and events which, to the mass, appear 
only destined to excite surprise, or gratify curiosity, are often 
pure revelations, to the sage, of the path that leads to truth. 

In 1727, Gray and Wheeler detected the difference in the 
electrical properties of metals, and soon after, a Frenchman, 
named Dufay, began to employ isolating bodies. To him 
we likewise owe the discovery of the two electric fluids. 
We have no intention of enumerating the names of all who 
have contributed to the discovery of interesting facts in the 
two branches of general physics under consideration, but 
such only as cannot be passed over in silence. If we add 
to the apparatus then known to natural philosophers, the 
famous Leyden jar, discovered in 1746, we have before us 
all the material elements of the progress made in electricity 
proper, and of the instruments by which it has been accom- 
plished. 

About this period, when large sparks were first obtained, 
speculative philosophers were naturally and necessarily led 
to conclude that the phenomena of thunder and lightning, 
and those engendered at will with the Leyden jar, were of 
the same nature. Vivi flashes, followed by reports—the 
destruction of animals struck by the fluid, without any visible 
wound —these effects evinced a resemblance between light- 
ning and the electrical fluid. In the year 17590, our illustri- 
ous Franklin detected the attractive power of points ; and in 
1752 demonstrated to the world, by his famous kite, what 
he himself had long felt, namely, that storm-clouds are charged 
with electricity. Not resting satisfied with having thus dis- 
covered one of nature’s great secrets, he proceeded to be- 
stow upon the human race the benefits of this new achiev- 
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ment of his genius, by the invention of that protecting rod, 
to which, amidst the crash of heaven’s artillery, cities and 
monuments trust for safety. 

The repeated experiments made up to the close of the last 
century, were chiefly undertaken with a view to determine 
the laws of electric attraction and repulsion. This led Cou- 
lomb to invent the *“ balance of torsion,” which bears his 
name, and has become the type of all instruments since em- 
ployed in analogous researches, as well as of the delicate 
apparatus contrived by the great Gottingen astronomer, for 
the prosecution of those admirable investigations, of which 
we propose to render some account to our readers. 

It was towards the close of this same century, which had 
been adorned by the brilliant discoveries of Franklin, that GaL- 
VANI lit upon that new and fertile field of research with which 
his name has long since been identified. From the science of 
galvanism—sufficiently well known from the interesting story 
of its discovery, and the fundamental principles and experi- 
ments conspicuous in every elementary treatise, turn we 
to the period when it became popularized by Volta, the 
year 1800, the most memorable epoch in the history of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, when Volta made known his power- 
ful apparatus—the germ of all subsequent discoveries ; for 
not one of the forty years elapsed, since the invention of his 
famous battery, has passed, without enriching physical science 
with some notable discovery to which this has proved instru- 
mental. During that brief interval, have been witnessed the 
brilliant applications of the pile to the decomposition of the 
salts and of the alkalis; the reduction of natural bodies to 
their true elements; the discovery of the most remarkable 
substances known in chemistry; the action of an electrical 
current upon the magnetic needle, ascertained by Oersted ; 
the multiplicator of Schweigger; the science of thermo-elec- 
tricity by Seebeck; the art of magnetizing by galvanic 
action, and reciprocally, the production of electricity by the 
magnet. To the names cited we need only add those of 
Arago, who discovered the action of moving bodies upon the 
magnetic needle; of Becquerel, who shed so much light 
upon the hidden phenomena that occur within the bowels of 
the earth, and accompany the natural formation of minerals ; 
of Nobili and Melloni, whose numerous experiments, made 
with the aid of the thermo-electric pile, bring the phenomena 
of light and heat nearer the scope of a common cause; of Fara- 
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day, and our countryman, Professor Henry of Priaceton, the 
authors of such valuable discoveries respecting electrical 
currents and induction ; and, finally, of Ampére, that worthy 
and many-sided savant, last year gathered to the dust, who 
first constructed artificial magnets without the aid of any 
magnetic substance. Can there be offered a more impres- 
sive and glowing image of the destiny and progress of man, 
than the rapidity with which such a science is created, culti- 
vated, and made to bear fruits, which, after slaking the parch- 
ed lips of the untiring votary, become themselves the germs 
of future discovery’ The transition from the obscurity of 
ignorance to the light of knowledge is dazzling. Its very 
brilliancy may prevent our reading the lesson it imparts. 
Most of us are satisfied with admiring the flower, without 
seeking to dissect it, with tracing the manifold and graceful 
nerves and texture of its inner structure, and the limbs with 
which the ingenuity and forethought of our common mother 
supply her offspring. Truly hath this age the power of fur- 
nishing materials to posterity which, by their richness and 
variety, will one day compensate for the darkness that en- 
shrouds the early history of our race. Upon its cradle, 
Egypt, with its crumbling monuments and impenetrable 
hieroglyphs, how much learning and ingenuity have been 
bestowed! How often have the learned inquired whether 
those gigantic tokens of physical power, and the symbols of 
an extinct civilization which they enshrine, are not demon- 
strations that modern humanity has advanced less than it 
fondly hopes, or, mayhap, retrograded ? But let such monu- 
ments sink beneath their native sands—while those erect- 
ed in our day, the spiritual ones, adorned by trophies of 
genius, and reared by the monarchs of thought, arise in all 
directions around us, and none more proudly than that living 
monument, the art of printing, which records in uneffaceable 
characters each event, the minds by which it was achieved, 
and the processes they invented. The forgotten machinery 
which raised up the obelisk and built the pyramid, vain 
memorials of monarchs and nations, more perishable far 
than they, illustrate the folly of wasting the feeble strength 
and brief span of mortality upon such objects; and thus 
humbling man’s pride, they point out nobler channels for his 
ambition. But future ages will know, nor ever forget, the 
founders of a noble science, and read in their lives the grand- 
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est lessons of bold and sagacious energy, and in their labors, 
instruction for their own. 

Such has been the rapidity with which one discovery has 
followed another, that the simple spectator of the march of 
science could not have kept pace with them, had they not 
forced themselves upon the public attention. It cannot have 
escaped the reader who is conversant with the progress of 
science, that every modern discovery of the first order, from 
that of the weight of the atmosphere down to the more recent 
ones in electro-magnetism, has been popularized by some 
machine. ‘The barometer and the modern balloon have im- 
mortalized the discoveries of Torricelli, and the clock per- 
petuates Galileo’s well known observation which he made 
while in church, of the isochronous swinging of the lamps ; 
the mariner’s compass attracts the attention of the many to 
the phenomena of magnetism, and the electrical machine to 
those of electricity ; the lightning rod commemorates the saga- 
city of our great philosopher, and the voltaic pile has ceased 
to be a mere instrument of philosophic experiment, especially 
in this country, where it has been so skilfully adapted as 
the motive power of a number of more or less ingenious ma- 
chines,—we need only allude to those of Davenport and 
Stimpson, whilst very recently the magnetic telegraph has 
signalized at the same time the multiplicator of Schweig- 
ger, and that discovery of Oersted’s, to which we have al- 
ready adverted. 

We have only space, thus briefly to enumerate the ramifi- 
cations iuto which the science of electricity, so simple at the 
time of Franklin’s death, has since spread out, and the fruits 
they have borne, and the fresh blossoms with which they are 
still clothed. The work to which we have thought fit to 
call the attention of our readers, is a theoretical one; if it 
contain new facts, they are but consequences of a general 
law; if it exhibit new instruments, they have not been in- 
vented to produce those brilliant effects which astonish the 
public at large, but in order to measure effects with astrono- 
mical precision, and to lay open the various causes which 
have contributed to produce them. In Kircher’s day, and 
even before it, men of science were acquainted with those 
phenomena of variation to which the direction of the mag- 
netic needle, suspended by its centre of gravity, is subject ; 
but in proportion only as instruments of precision have been 
perfected, has it become possible to prove the diurnal varia- 
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tions. The early natural philosophers were generally meta- 
physicians, rather than experimenters, and must have been 
rarely ata loss to assign a very evident cause for an obscurely 
proved effect; and we may assert, that it is only since the 
properties of electricity were first discovered since the 
days of Dufay, and particularly of Franklin and Nollet, 
that electrical and magnetic theories were generally adopted, 
for which plausible foundations stillexist. Dufay had recog- 
nised that all electrical phenomena were explicable by the 
hypothesis of two fluids, which, when combined, resulted in 
an entirely inactive, neutral fluid. Franklin subsequently 
put forth the theory, now identified with his illustrious name, 
of a single fluid, of which all electrified bodies contain either 
too much or too little. The simplicity of this theory—the 
clearness with which he unfolded, and the facility with 
which he applied it to all the new phenomena made known 
to him, and especially his modesty in communicating it in 
his correspondence, probably contributed not a little to cause 
its adoption in his own country as well as in Europe, where 
only some French savanis took part with the abbé Nollet, 
our philosopher’s antagonist. And yet Dufay’s theory was 
quite as simple and as applicable; and it is impossible to 
rise from the perusal of the chapter “ on electrical theories,” 
in Priestley’s history of electricity, without surprise, that the 
theory of a single fluid should have demolished, in those 
days, that of vitreous and resinous electricity. 

Be this as it may, to Franklin must be awarded the merit 
of the first reasonable theory of magnetism; although his 
inquiries were not devoted to that branch of science. In the 
year 1759, AZpinus, in his Tentamen theorte Electricitatis et 
Magnetismi, adopted a theory of magnetism similar to our 
distinguished compatriot’s theory of electricity.* His treatise 
published at that time by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburgh, of which he was a fellow, will still repay 
the trouble of consultation. Except in Franklin’s letters, 
the doctrine of the positive and negative fluid is nowhere 
else so lucidly developed. His object is to demonstrate 
mathematically, the properties of magnetic and electrical 
attraction and repulsion; but, as the laws by which the 

* In a subsequent memoir, to be found in Tom. XIL, of the Novi Commen- 
tarii Academiz Petropolitane, Zpinus ceases to employ the expressions posi- 
tive and negative magnetism, for which he substitutes those of boreal and austral, 


on would seem to show that he had then already abandoned Franklin’s 
theory. . 
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magnetic forces act were unknown in his day, the results he 
arrives at, are only referable to the direction in which the 
action is exercised, and not at all to its intensity. 

The reader will now understand why we have felt bound 
to trace the progress of the science of electricity, in treating 
a subject purely magnetical. But for the interest taken 
by the thinkers of the last century in electrical phenomena, 
the theory of magnetism would not have been freed from the 
speculations prevalent in Kircher’s day. But for the interest 
he felt in electrical science, it might never have occurred to 
Coulomb to measure the intensity of magnetic forces —and 
the laws he discovered might now remain unknown. 

Notwithstanding its great success during the latter half of 
the past century, the *ranklinian theory isnow abandoned for 
that of Dufay. ‘The modern hypothesis is, that a magnetic 
body contains an unlimited quantity of neutral magnetic 
fluid—and that a naturally or artificially magnetized body 
contains a certain number of particles, in which the boreal 
and austral fluids are separated, and that the proportions of 
these two fluids are always such as to produce the neutral 
fluid when united. ‘This hypothesis, coupled with the law 
by which, according to Coulomb’s experiments, the magnetic 
forces act—their decrease in a direct ratio with the square 
of the distance—constitutes the basis of all mathematical 
researches in this branch of physics. 

Whilst new facts, and more satisfactory theoretical notions, 
were enriching the sciences of electricity and magnetism, in- 
trepid voyagers were ploughing the seas, and contributing to 
our knowledge of terrestrial magnetism. This branch of 
what the French appropriately term physique du globe, is 
intrinsically simple, and easily understood. To find, for 
all points on the surface of the globe, the direction of the 
magnetic needle, and the intensity of the terrestrial magnetic 
force —that is, to determine for each the dip and variation of 
the needle, and the number of oscillations performed in a 
given time by a needle of given foree—such is one of the 
chief problems it proposes to resolve, and such would -be, 
in a great measure, the final object of the science, were it 
not long ago discovered that these elements vary, not only 
with the geographical position, but also with the time, so that 
the variation at New York, for instance, will no longer be, 
twenty years hence, what it is to-day—the same being true 
of the dip, and probably of the intensity also. Such are the 

NO. XIV.— VOL. VII. 62 
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variations of the magnetic force, termed secular by natural 
ge ge manifesting themselves, as they do, but slow- 
y, and becoming evident only after the lapse of a certain 
number of years. 

Finally, it has been shown of late years that, besides these 
secular variations, there are periodic daity and hourly ones, 
which appear to have a certain relation to the double move- 
ment of the earth; whence it is to be inferred that observa- 
tions upon the variation, the dip, and probably the intensity, 
are only valuable when coupled with the moments at which 
they were made; and when, by some given method, calcu- 
lations have been performed, by means of a certain number 
of data furnished by observations, either simultaneous, or 
taken in a given interval of time, the numbers obtained by 
calculation are themselves applicable to the same interval 
only. The solution of the question would even become im- 
possible, were not the periodic variations of a minor order, 
and susceptible of being neglected in a first trial. Indeed, 
the fact of their having been discovered so much longer after 
the secular variations were known, sufficiently proves that 
they are not easily perceptible. 

The complete question to be solved, then, is, “‘ what will 
be the action of the terrestrial magnetic force, at a given in- 
stant, in a given point of the earth’s surface, or in any other 
point?” When this inquiry can be answered, the theory of 
terrestrial magnetism may be considered as far advanced as 
astronomy is now. But our ability to conduct the investi- 
gation under this general form, is at present almost beyond 
the bounds of a remote possibility ; so much so as to present 
formidable difficulties even in the form under which Mr. Gauss 
has considered it, which may be thus enunciated: “ having 
the elements of terrestrial magnetism given for a certain 
number of separate points on the earth’s surface, to find the 
values of the same elements for the same period, at any other 
given point thereupon ?” 

Thus simplified, the problem presents some analogy with 
that of determining, in terrestrial mechanics, the figure of 
the earth by observations of the pendulum, which rests upon 
the law of universal gravitation. In both cases there is a 
force whose action varies with the points considered ; with 
the difference, that in the question of terrestrial magnetism, 
the earth’s figure is known, and the object is to determine 
the force which acts at each point. Whatever this force 


. 
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may be, it can always be decomposed into three others, re- 
spectively parallel to three rectangular axes. For the direc- 
tions of these three components, M. Gauss selects the radius 
of the earth, the meridian, and the parallel of latitude of the 
place. By taking the sum of the actions exercised by all the 
Earth’s magnetic elements, at any one point, a function V is 
obtained, precisely like that employed by Laplace in investi- 
gating the attraction of a spheroid upon a point situated on 
its surface. Considering the earth as a perfect sphere, this 
function becomes, with respect to the surface, independent 
of the radius vector, and thereby reduced to a function of two 
variables—the geographical longitude and the co-latitude. 
Developing V into a series, by the ordinary methods, he next 
obtains two expressions, in the form of infinite series, for the 
horizontal components of the magnetic intensity; and these 
series are not sufficiently convergent to admit of our neglect- 
ing the terms of the fourth order. The solution of the ques- 
tiou required a sufficient number of data furnished by obser- 
vation. Of these, some were noticed as early as the seven- 
teenth century, whilst others have only attracted attention of 
late years. 

We have already remarked, that Kircher, and the natural 
philosophers, or mathematicians, as they were then called, 
of his day, were not only conscious of the attractive property 
of the magnet, and the directing one of the magnetic needle, 
but of the declination, or variation, of the compass also. 
Respecting this last phenomenon, an extremely interesting 
passage is to be found in the first chapter of the fifth part of 
his treatise, headed Geographia Magnetica, in which the learn- 
ed Jesuit informs us, that he and his friends had written to 
all the mathematicians of Europe, to make exact observa- 
tions of the variations of the compass, each in the place of his 
abode. The result of this correspondence is shown in a long 
table, wherein the variations for a great many different parts 
of Europe, and of other regions of the globe, are assembled. 
This passage is interesting in another point of view, as show- 
ing that, in an age when steamboats and railroads had not 
been dreamed of, it was already in the power of the cultivator 
of science to correspond with nearly every portion of the 
known world ; although it should not be forgotten that this 
individual was a Jesuit, residing in the eternal city, from 
whence, in those days, as now, missionaries were constantly 
setting out for newly discovered or newly peopled regions. 
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It was about the time of the appearance of his Magnes, that 
the variation of the compass’s variations was discovered in Eng- 
land. We have just seen how it came to be ascertained 
that, instead of turning towards the pole of the earth, the 
magnetic needle points a little now to the east and now to 
the west of it, according to the place of observation; but 
nobody suspected the direction in any one place of being 
otherwise than constant,* until the English mathematician, 
Gellibrand, in comparing with each other observations made 
in 1580, 1622, and 1634, at Lymehouse, near London, dis- 
covered the decrease in the variation, which was 11° 16’ in 
1580, 5° 56’ in 1622, and 4° 3’ 30” in 1634. A comparison 
of observations made at divers epochs, in various places, 
manifested an analogous variation every where, which ren- 
dered it impossible not to regard the phenomenon as general, 
although an attempt was made at first to ascribe it to local 
circumstances. 

The third report of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, contains a paper upon the state of our know- 
ledge of terrestrial magnetism, in which may be seen the 
foregoing details, which we have drawn from Kircher, and 
an account of Graham having detected, in the year 1722, 
the daily variations of the compass, and of its having been 
ascertained, about the same time, that the dip varies as well 
as the variations. All that has since been done towards sol- 
ving the important question of terrestrial magnetism, will be 
found to consist of observations, more or less exact, instru- 
ments perfected— particularly the dipping needle—and of 
atuempts to explain all magnetic phenomena by hypotheses of 
various degrees of ingenuity. It will be readily. understood, 
by our readers, that with the multiplication of phenomena, 
the question has become more complicated. ‘To resolve it 
now, it has first to be decomposed into two parts: 1. To 
ascertain the variation, dip, and intensity, for all parts of the 
earth, at the same instant, or, at least, in a given period. 
And, 2. To see how the elements referred to are modified by 


* We find the following passage in a letter of Marinus Mersenus to Kircher: 

*‘Gaudeo vehementer mi pater, te novam postremum manum operi magnetico 
adhubuisse cujus titulo plurimum me recreasti; enimverd tam ad te quedam 
admodum stupenda scripturus sum quérum si vel probabiles rationes efferas, 
vires magniticos tibi solide abstrinxeris. Non igno ras hactenus creditum, acus 
magneticas eandem penitus declinationem in eodem loco semper observare : quod 
tamen falsam demonstrarunt eruditissimi geometrie qui tres sibi in Anglia suc- 
cessére, nempe Burrusius, Gunterius, Gillebrandus,” etc. 
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the lapse of time. In such a point of view, the establish- 
ment of the Géttingen Magnetic Association is to be regarded 
as a mighty step towards a solution of the problem; and we 
therefore presume some interest will be felt to know the his- 
tory of its origin and growth—the one being almost as recent 
as the other is surprising. It is to M. de Humboldt that the 
honor must be awarded, of having planted the germ of a fra- 
ternity, in which the learned of all nations are devoting their 
time and knowledge to the discovery of one of nature’s grand 
secrets. Beyond a question, the vastest association that has 
hitherto existed in the sciences, nothing save the desire of 
advancing these, can stimulate those who share its labors 
and its triumphs. In the course of his famous voyage in the 
equinoctial regions of this continent, and while engaged in 
examining the geological and botanical features of all the 
sections he traversed, this distinguished philosopher took 
magnetic observations wherever circumstances would admit. 
Although the French Academy of Sciences, in the instruc- 
tions prepared for the ill-fated expedition of La Perouse, had 
already recommended observations of the magnetic intensity, 
M. de Humboldt is the first traveller who published tables 
of the variations thereof, from one point on the earth’s surface 
to another. It is not surprising, therefore, that after his re- 
turn to Europe, he should have continued to take an active 
part in the investigation of a question so interesting and so 
obscure. In the introduction to the first number of his recent 
publication, M. Gauss favors us with the historique of the 
association, which-we translate freely: 

“The celebrated natural philosopher who has already so 
materially enriched our stock of knowledge respecting ter- 
restrial magnetism, likewise opened the way to this new 
region of discoveries. In 1828, M. de Humboldt had a 
small building erected for the sole purpose of taking mag- 
netic observations. ‘To free the phenomena from the influ- 
ence of local causes, he sedulously proscribed the use of 
iron in the edifice ; where he established a variation com- 
pass, made by Gambey, and agreed with various other 
natural philosophers, who were provided with similar instru- 
ments, to perform a series of simultaneous observations on 
certain days at fixed hours. Accordingly, eight terms were 
selected, at each of which the needle was to be observed 
hourly during forty-four consecutive hours. The results 
were published in volume xix. of Poggendorf’s Annals of 
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Physics, where the observations made during the years 
1829 and 1830, at Berlin, Freyberg, St. Petersburg, Kasan, 
and Nicolajef, are likewise to be found.” 

In the magnetic observatory constructed at Géttingen in 
the year 1833, observations were commenced for the term 
from the twentieth to the twenty-first of March, 1834; but 
instead of noting down the position of the needle* from 
hour to hour only, it was observed every ten minutes. A 
comparison of the results, thus obtained, with those at Berlin, 
showed all the variations of any consequence, which had 
manifested themselves in this latter place, to have had their 
corresponding ones at Gottingen ; but it was necessary still 
to defer judging whether the diurnal variations were due to 
local or to general causes. 

From the following term, however—the fourth to the 
fifth of May—the question admitted of a solution. Obser- 
vations were now made every five minutes simultaneously, 
at Gottingen, and at Walthershausen, a town twenty Ger- 
man miles distant. At the latter place by Dr. Sartorius, 
with an instrument like the one used at Géttingen, where 
results were obtained coinciding in their minutest particulars 
with those found by M. Gauss. 

In the succeeding terms — June, August, and September — 
many new observers began to participate in these inquiries. 
Professor Encke of Berlin effected observations in that city 
with a provisory apparatus, precisely similar to M. Gauss’s, 
but smaller. Dr. Sartorius, who was then on his travels, 
took observations at Frankfort, in the month of June, and at 
Bamberg in September. Observations were likewise made 
at Leipsic, Copenhagen, and Brunswick, with instruments 
modelled upon the Géttingen apparatus. The result was the 
same as in the month of May—the oscillations noted by 
each of the observers, re-appearing in those remarked by 
all the others. 

In 1836, instruments of variation, like those of Gottingen, 
were to be formed at Altona, Augsburg, Berlin, Bonn, Bruns- 
wick, Breda, Breslau, Cassel, Copenhagen, Dublin, Frey- 
berg, Gottingen, Greenwich, Halle, Kasan, Cracow, Leipsic, 
Milan, Marienburg, Munich, Naples, St. Petersburgh, and 
Upsal. 

*The word “ needle,” in this case, has a more extended meaning than its 


ordinary acceptation; signifying a bar, weighing from one to twenty-five 
pounds. 
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The first results attained by the magnetic association were 
given to the world in Poggendorf’s Annalen and Schuma- 
cher’s Astronomische Nachrichten; but since the participation 
of the savans of other nations became so general, it has been 
thought preferable to publish an annuazre in which to com- 
municate each year’s results to such portions of the public as 
take an interest in the natural sciences. The first number 
of this invaluable publication, which made its appearance 
in 1836, may be considered a résumé of the results of pre- 
vious years, from the creation of the association. The 
volume for each year, from 1837 downward, will contain the 
observations recorded during its course. 

But M. Gauss, and his indefatigable colleague M. Weber, 
the editors of this Magnetic Almanack, do not merely con- 
fine themselves to a display of these results in tableaux and 
graphic representations; each number contains, moreover, 
several memoirs of the deepest interest, upon questions 
within the domain of the objects of the association. We 
would cite, as instances, the papers upon the instruments 
which serve for the regular observations—the construction 
and uses of which are so circumstantially detailed, that any 
natural philosopher, disposed to take a part in the observa- 
tions, may have a suitable instrument made for himself. 
The magnetic observatory at Géttingen is likewise described 
with great minuteness; and a plan accompanying this 
description renders it easy of comprehension. 

In the second number of the Beobachtungen will be found 
a description of several new instruments, destined to watch 
the variations of the dip and intensity, exactly as the other 
apparatus served to follow those of the variation. It is also 
enriched with tables, having reference to variations of the in- 
tensity observed simultaneously with the variation, and with 
an account of a new instrument by which the dip is ascer- 
tained by means of a horizontal needle. 

The nature of our Review, and the limits we are com- 
pelled to set to this article, do not allow us to extend our 
remarks, upon the first two numbers, any farther. But, the 
better to unfold the importance of the labors of this associa- 
tion—if the co-operation of so large a number of distinguished 
observers, of all civilized nations, have not already suffi- 
ciently proved this to our readers—we add the following 
extract from the circular of the Royal Society of London, 
dated July 1, 1839: 
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“Sim,—In pursuance of the directions of the president and 
council of the Royal Society of London, I have the honor to for- 
ward you the annexed papers, being copies of a report made by 
the joint committee of physics and meteorology of the society to 
the council, on the subject of an extended system of magnetic ob- 
servation, and of the resolution of the council taken thereon; and 
to acquaint you that, in consequence of the representations made, 
her majesty’s government has ordered the equipment (now in pro- 
gress) of a naval expedition of discovery, consisting of two ships, 
under the command of Captain James C. Ross, to proceed to the 
Antarctic seas for purposes of magnetic research, and also the 
establishment of fixed magnetic observatories at St. Helena, Mont- 
real, the Cape of Good Hope, and Van Diemen’s Land, having for 
their object the execution of a series of corresponding magnetic ob- 
servations during a period of three years, in consonance with the 
views expressed in that report. The court of directors of the honor- 
able East India Company have also, in compliance with the sugges- 
tions of the Royal Society, resolved to establish similar observa- 
tories at Madras, Bombay, and at a station in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. 

“ As it is manifestly of high importance to the advancement of 
the science of terrestrial magnetism, that every advantage should be 
taken of so distinguished an opportunity for executing a concerted 
system of magnetic observations on the most extended scale, the 
Royal Society, on whom the arrangement of the proceedings of the 
fixed observatories has devolved, and to whom the scientific objects 
of the naval expedition have been referred by the lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty, and under whose direction the construction of 
the instruments to be ‘used in these operations is actually proceed- 
ing, is earnestly solicitous that observations, corresponding to those 
intended to be prosecuted in the observatories, should be made at 
every practicable station; and in forwarding to you the papers 
alluded to, I am directed at the same time to express their hope 
that . . . co-operation........... . willbe afforded in exe- 
cuting, or procuring to be executed, such observations, and com- 
municating their results and details to the Royal Society, through 
the medium of their foreign secretary. 

“The general tenor of these observations is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the report,annexed, but a more particular programme of 
them will be forwarded to you as soon as the details are sufficiently 
matured to admit of its printing and circulation; but it may here 
be noticed, that one essential feature of them will consist in obser- 
vations to be made at each station, in conformity with the system 
(in so far as applicable) and at the times already agreed on by the 
German Magnetic Association, either as they now stand, or as (on 
communication) they shall, by mutual consent, be modified.” 
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The magnetic instruments with which the expedition is 
provided are like those invented by M. Gauss, and exclu- 
sively used by the German association. 

Hitherto, no part has been taken among us in these obser- 
vations. A very complete collection of the apparatus is to be 
found at the Girard college, Philadelphia, but various causes 
have thus far prevented its being turned to account; nor 
does it seem probable that any observations will soon be 
made in that establishment, as the length of each term, and 
the necessary number of the observations, require the co- 
operation of several coadjutors. These are the only instru- 
ments known to us the United States; and it is conse- 
quently the more to be regretted that Mr. John Quincy 
Adams should have failed in his application to congress, in 
their last session, for the establishment of a certain number 
of magnetic observatories throughout the country. If the 
lively interest taken by all European communities in a scien- 
tific question of such importance, were not a consideration of 
sufficient force to convince our representatives of the pro- 
priety, nay, the necessity, of our co-operation, it should not 
escape them that navigation has as deep a stake as natural 
philosophy in its solution. The land of our forefathers, 
which cannot be accused of having, hitherto, paid extraor- 
dinary attention to scientific speculations, takes a more ac- 
tive part in these observations than any other nation, because 
convinced of their immense advantage to navigation. 

We are the more surprised at the rejection of Mr. Adams’s 
proposition, by the very trifling expense requisite to establish 
a certain number of magnetic observatories. It is true, the 
question will probably be taken up anew at the next session 
of congress; but, inthe interim, the whole series of observations 
to be effected during this and the ensuing year must remain 
incomplete, since, except at the observatories established by 
Great Britain in the Canadas, nothing will be known respect- 
ing the magnetic phenomena of this great continent ; and we 
cannot but deplore that it should be by the observations of the 
English only that North America is to be connected with Europe 
in inquiries of such vital scientific importance. The temporary 
observatories founded by England and Russia will take obser- 
vations, during the space of three years, conformably to the 
plans projected by the German association; and are these 
ery years to elapse without our taking a part in such 
abors? Rather let the States, and their learned institu- 
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tions and colleges, undertake and achieve what the gene- 
ral government appears to have deemed too unimportant 
to merit its attention. Although our chance of being heard 
amidst the tumult of preparations for the coming election, is 
but a faint one, let us nevertheless lose no time in unfolding, 
so far as our limits permit, the scientific bearing and value 
of the observations about to be made, during the above named 
period, over the entire surface of the earth. We need not 
dwell upon the utility of an exact knowledge of the variation 
to navigation, especially in long voyages to those regions least 
visited by our merchantmen and vessels of war. If the disco- 
very of our continent is mainly attributable to the compass, 
can any thing be more evidently desirable than to ascertain the 
direction, or variation, of the needle, for every point upon the 
earth. Indeed this is so well known, that hydrographers 
are wont to note down the variation upon every authentic 
chart, as sedulously as the sand-banks, sunken rocks, break- 
ers, and other important and dangerous features of the 
ocean. 

Were the variation constant, a map of the world, on which 
it should be traced for the different parts of the earth in the 
shape of isoklinical lines —that is, of equal variation— would 
suffice for the wants of navigators. But as this deviation 
changes from year to year, such a chart, however accu- 
rate it might be when established, could only serve for a 
limited number of years, unless we shall succeed in detect- 
ing the laws of variation, and in reducing all the peculiarities 
exhibited by the direction of the magnetic needle, to a gen- 
eral law, with the aid of the calculus. Hitherto, a recourse 
to direct observation has been our only means of ascertain- 
ing the variation for any given point on the surface of the 
globe. Ever since he began to take a part in magnetic ob- 
servations, M. Gauss has aimed at the solution of this impor- 
tant question—* to determine, by means of certain data 
furnished by direct observation, the magnetic variation and 
intensity for any point whatever upon the earth.” For this 
purpose he invented those instruments which enable him to 
measure, with a precision unequalled save in astronomical 
measurements, all the changes manifested in the direction of 
the needle, or in the intensity of the terrestrial magnetic force. 
At the same time he directed his studies to the theory of ter- 
restrial magnetism, that is, the investigation of a method by 
which the problem just enunciated might be solved. Euler, 
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Tobias Meyer, the well known Gittingen astronomer, and 
Hansteen, to whom we owe so much of our knowledge of 
terrestrial magnetism, had likewise turned their attention to this 
theory. But, instead of seeking to ascend rigorously from 
observed effects to the force capable of occasioning them, 
these distinguished philosophers framed hypotheses upon the 
cause of the phenomena and the seat of the force, and endea- 
vored to show that their hypotheses led to results that agreed 
tolerably well with those of observation. But let M. Gauss 
speak for himself, in the following extract from the introduc- 
tion to his memoir: 


“ For the science itself, an exact representation of the terrestrial 
magnetic phenomena can hardly be the final end; that only will 
have been accomplished which the astronomer has done when, for 
instance, he has observed upon the sphere the apparent path of a 
comet. We have only the building stone, not yet the edifice, so 
long as the complicated phenomena shall have been subjected to 
no principle. The astronomer in reality only begins his task, after 
the heavenly body has disappeared from his sight, when, resting 
upon the law of universal gravitation, he deduces from observed 
elements its true orbit, and thus succeeds in predicting with cer- 
tainty its ulterior motions. In the same manner must the natural 
philosopher propose to deduce from the data of observation—at 
least so far as circumstances admit—the fundamental forces that 
produce the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, as regards their 
mode of action and intensity; and then deduce, by an inverse pro- 
cess, with a degree of approximation at least appreciable, the phe- 
nomena for places which observation has not hitherto reached. At 
all events, it would be useful to have this higher aim constantly 
before him, and to strive to render the road to it practicable ; 
although, until now, it has been impossible, on account of the great 
imperfection of the data, to obtain any thing more than an approxi- 
mation towards this object. 

“It is not my purpose to mention all the attempts heretofore 
made, and in which, without resting upon physical data, it has been 
attempted to divine the great enigma. The most we can do is to 
accord a physical foundation to those theories, wherein, considering 
the earth as a real magnet, the aim has been to bring this question 
to that of the action exercised by the magnet at a certain distance. 
But all the attempts hitherto undertaken have this in common, that 
in place of first seeking how this great magnet should be formed, in 
order to produce the effects observed, however complicated or sim- 
ple this form may be found, the starting point has always been a 
simple and determined form, with a view to try whether the hypo- 
thesis was susceptible of coinciding with the results. 

“In this memoir I shall develop the theory of terrestrial magnet- 
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ism, independently of any hypothesis upon the distribution of 
magnetism throughout the interior of the earth. I shall, at the 
same time, make known the results I have obtained by the first 
application of the method. Incomplete as these results must neces- 
sarily be, they will at least give an idea of what the method will 
hereafter furnish, when it shall have been perfected, and may rest 
upon complete and peremptory observations made all over the 
earth.” 


As these words show, M. Gauss forms no special hypothe- 
sis upon the mode in which the fluids are distributed through- 
out the interior of the earth, but rests his investigations upon 
the fact discovered by Coulomb, of the fluid’s acting in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the distance. He moreover 
supposes that the magnetism of the earth is owing to the 
decomposition of the natural fiuid its particles contain, into 
the two elementary fluids. But even should this latter hypo- 
thesis prove incorrect, and terrestrial magnetism, as was 
maintained by Ampére, and as many savans of the present 
day believe, be attributable to galvanic currents —the results 
we are led to by analysis would not be affected in the 
slightest degree thereby, for the very reason that no hypo- 
thesis is made respecting the mode of distribution of the 
centres of action; and be the true cause of these phenomena 
what it may, the doctrine of two fluids may always be sub- 
stituted. M. Poisson, in his beautiful investigations on the 
reciprocal action of magnets, has pursued the same method 
as M. Gauss, that is to say, he has assumed the same facts as 
the basis of them; and the coincidence of the results ob- 
tained by his analysis with those of experiment, sufficiently 
prove the fundamental propositions he has adopted to be 
conformable to nature. 

M. Gauss’s process may, not inaptly, be compared with 
that followed by Newton in his Princopia. After discovering 
that the motions of the heavenly bodies depend upon a 
certain force, tending to bring all the bodies of the universe 
together with an intensity decreasing with the squares of the 
distances, that great geometer was enabled to deduce from 
these data; the ebb and flow of the ocean, the inequalities of 
the moon’s motions, the perturbations of the planets and 
comets, as well as various other circumstances of equal 
interest. But, in all these researches it is clearly not 
his object to discover the cause of the phenomena; which 
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he evidently does not intend to designate when he uses the 
word gravitation. 

M. Gauss, in his admirable performance, has entirely 
deviated from the path followed by such natural philoso- 
phers as had previously endeavored to establish a theory of 
terrestrial magnetism. He forms no hypothesis respecting the 
seat of the power or forces that direct the needle, and originate 
the different variations which that direction undergoes in 
process of time, but pursues, on the contrary, the more philo- 
sophic route of re-ascending from known effects to the cause, 
which it is impossible to arrive at, a priori. 

This route consists in considering the action exercised in 
every point of the earth, as the result of the combined actions 
of the particles of magnetic fluid contained within it. The 
sum of these actions depends upon a function discovered by 
Laplace, in his analytical investigation of the attractions of 
spheroids, and developed at large in the books iv. and v. of 
the Mécanique Céleste. The masterly commentary of our 
illustrious Bowditch, contains those farther developments, 
which such readers as are not familiar with the higher analy- 
sis may need, to comprehend those deemed sufficient by 
Laplace. 

As M. Gauss’s memoir is chiefly destined for the members 
of the association, which includes the most distinguished 
mathematicians and astronomers of Germany, Russia, Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Italy, it contains no superfluous de- 
velopments. The method is very lucidly unfolded, and 
every collaborator in this great body-scientific, may readily 
convince himself of its exactness. Our readers will conse- 
quently be at no loss to conceive, how difficult and almost 
impossible it were for us to render intelligible, in this article, 
the mode by which analysis—the potent auxiliary of the 
modern natural philosopher — has contributed towards the - 
solution of so important a question. They who are capable of 
perusing M. Gauss’s work, and who may have hitherto had no 
knowledge of it, will, we are confident, feel grateful to us 
for having pointed it out tothem. ‘To the uninitiated we will 
endeavor to designate some of the most remarkable results 
attained by our distinguished author. 

To avoid useless complication of the calculations, he 
begins by considering the earth a sphere —that is, by disre- 
garding the flattening at the poles; not that he is dismayed 
by the additional analytical difficulties which a considera- 
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tion of the earth’s spheroidal form would have introduced, 
but because he is of opinion that the moderate certainty of 
the data on which the calculation is based, hardly warrants 
the expectation of meeting, in the increased degree of ap- 
proximation thus obtainable, a compensation for the addi- 
tional trouble. 

Many of the natural philosophers of the present day are 
known to believe that there are two magnetic poles in the 
boreal, and a like number in the austral hemisphere. M. 
Gauss at once demonstrates, that if there be really two poles 
of the same name in one of the hemispheres, there must 
exist a third point, somewhere between the two, which is 
neither a boreal nor an austral, and at the same time a 
boreal and an austral pole. Towards this point the austral 
pole of the needle constantly tends ; at it, the horizontal mag- 
netic force is null, the compass remains in equilibrium in 
whatever position it is placed, and the dip is usually ninety 
degrees, although the definition does not exclude the case in 
which it should chance to be zero. Having established this, 
it becomes evident that the portion of the earth’s surface 
surrounding the two poles may be divided into two parts, 
such that a needle placed within the first shall point toward 
the pole within it, whilst one placed within the other will 
turn its austral pole towards the magnetic pole contained 
therein. But at the point of intersection of the two curves 
which bound these two surfaces, the needle will point 
towards neither of the foregoing poles ;— here, therefore, the 
directing force is null, and the point a pole. This point will 
be a true pole with regard to a needle placed in its vicinity. 
A needle placed in the interior of either of the curves that 
meet here, will turn its boreal pole in the direction of this ; 
and if placed without, the continued action of the two principal 
poles will force its austral pole toward this secondary pole. 

This fact, which is indisputable, does not appear to have 
been pointed out before, and is deduced by M. Gauss from 
his analysis, although simple reasoning might have led to it. 

The work before us contains computed values of the vari- 
ation, dip, and intensity, for one hundred and one different 
places, compared with those obtained for them by observa- 
tion. We notice in the entire table a coincidence which, 
without being perfect, is much greater than the author’s lan- 
guage would induce us to believe. In most cases the diffe- 
rence between the results of calculation and those of obser- 
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vation is not greater than is perceptible between those of the 
different observers; the greatest discrepancy being 5° 25’, 
which is slight enough when we reflect that, in Hansteen’s 
tables there are differences of 13°, and even 29°, for the va- 
riation. In a majority of cases, moreover, the differences 
are less than 2° for the variation, and 1° for the dip! 

The formulas that serve to compute these tables arise out 
of an infinitude of terms, only a small number of which can 
be retained. M. Gauss preserves the first four, but the fifth 
may possibly be too important to be disregarded. To ascer- 
tain this, we must await the sequel when, with more certain 
data at his disposal, the calculations may be resumed to ad- 
vantage. 

Another important result of M. Gauss’s analysis is, the 
discovery that there are but two magnetic poles. There 
may be points on the earth which, at a short distance, would 
act as poles; if, for instance, there should be large masses 
of magnetic substances lying near the earth’s surface. But 
there are not two poles in the boreal and austral hemispheres, 
as is generally believed ; each hemisphere presents but one. 
By the calculations of the learned astronomer of Gottingen, 
the boreal pole is to be formed in latitude 70° 35’ North, lon- 
gitude 264° 21’ East of Greenwich, and the austral, in lati- 
tude 72° 35’ South, longitude 152° 30’. According to Cap- 
tain Ross, the position of the first should be 3° 30’ farther 
South than is shown by the calculation ; and our author him- 
self supposes that the difference will turn out to be greater for 
the south magnetic pole, which, he thinks, will be found 
near latitude 66°, longitude 146°. 

One of the most striking corollaries to which this theory 
conducts us, is, an estimate of the total magnetic force of 
the globe. Taking as unity the magnetic force of a magne- 
tized bar of a pound weight, as described in his famous dis- 
sertation, entitled, Intensitas vis magnetice ad mensuram absolu- 
tam revocata,* M. Gauss finds that the total force of the Earth 
would be expressed by 8,464,000,000,000, thatis, that it would 
require this number of similar magnets, having their axes 
parallel, to produce in external space the same effect as the 
earth. This ratio amounts to nearly eight such bars to each 
cubic métre of matter. Remarkable as this result may ap- 
pear, it is not stranger than many others which mathematical 
analysis has revealed to us. Why should it be more diffi- 


* Gottingen, 1834. 
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cult to measure the earth’s magnetic force, than to determine 
its weight and intensity? And these questions were solved 
long ago. 

Our readers may now see the importance of the contempo- 
raneous observations commenced this year, and to be con- 
tinued hereafter, and feel how desirable it is that our country 
should furnish its contingent of observations. A single series 
of these, made with accuracy, and disclosing the horizontal 
variation and intensity, and the dip and total intensity, will 
enable men of science to trace, by M. Gauss’s method, mag- 
netic charts, infinitely more exact than those we now pos- 
sess. By repeating such observations at intervals of a cer- 
tain number of years, we may confidently hope to be able, at 
some future day, to submit to a rigorous calculation the secu- 
lar changes undergone by the lines of equal variation. 

‘‘ In the course of future ages, these variations themselves 
will no longer be regular, and the investigation of the pro- 
gressive route of the elements will afford the philosopher an 
inexhaustible subject for his researches.” 





Besides the imposing spectacle which the ‘‘ Magnetic As- 
sociation” exhibits of the high destiny of science in this 
enlightened age, when hundreds of savans, armed with the 
instruments and skilled in the methods of modern discovery, 
and having at their command the experience of centuries, 
co-operate, from as many different points on the globe, with 
untiring energy and singleness of purpose, in a common ob- 
ject—the increase of human knowledge, and thereby of 
human power—at a sacrifice of that longing for personal 
distinction which, if at times the ulterior object of our efforts, 
is nowhere more pardonable than in the votary of science,— 
the two works just contrasted would afford occasion, did our 
limits permit, for an interesting parallel between their respec- 
tive authors. Kircher and Gauss may be said to illustrate 
the intellectual pursuits of the centuries they adorn. The 
one laborious, erudite, skilled in the subtleties of the schools, 
the superstitions of the astrologer, and the mysterious love of 
the alchymist, and possessing, in his knowledge of many 
tongues, a key to all learning; the other, equally patient and 
industrious, but viewing all subjects and analyzing all things 
by the light and with the aid of a sound and reasonable phi- 
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losophy. The one recording, in some twenty or thirty pon- 
derous tomes—huge monuments of energetic toil—the min- 
gled wisdom and ignorance of his time, when knowledge 
was a rudes indigestaque moles of observed effects and absurd 
inferences ; the other, unsurpassed as a mathematician and 
astronomer, consigning, in a few imperishable volumes and 
memoirs, the results of half a century of labor, and then 
leaving the fields on which he had won renown, and, in his 
declining years, a natural philosopher, summoning the energy 
of youth to assist the wisdom of age in carrying out, before 
the close of his life, the grandest scheme of scientific discove- 
ryever framed by man. Heaven grant him health and length 
of days to accomplish his noble purpose, for we know of no 
life more precious to humanity. 





Art. X.—The Greek Reader. By Frepreric Jacoss. A 
new edition, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By Cuartes Antuon, LL.D. New York: 1840: Har- 
per and Brothers. 12mo. 


Hap it not been for the recent notoriety given to “ Jacobs’ 
Greek Reader,” and its rival editions, through the pages of 
our contemporaries, we should probably have been content 
with recording our admiration of Dr. Anthon’s untiring labors, 
and our cordial recommendation of this his ¢enth contribution 
to the classical learning of our country, among our usual 
critical notices of works thus destined “ for the use of schools.” 
As it is, however, such a.course would be doing justice nei- 
ther to the volume in question nor to its learned editor, and 
as little to our own responsibilities before the public and the 
cause of good learning; all of which we think imperatively 
demand from us, that we should do our part in not permitting 
the unprovoked slanders of a writer in the July number of 
the North American Review to go forth to the world unre- 
proved, or his malicious cavils upon the work in question to 
wear unchallenged the garb of honorable criticism. 

The facts of the case are shortly these. In the course of 
Professor Anthon’s classical school publications, a labor in 
which he has been for several years past both honorably and 
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usefully employing his leisure time, he has recently seen fit to 
edit, what he had an unquestioned right to do, (the work ha- 
ving been for thirteen years freely published in different cities 
by rival editors,) the compilation, originally made in Boston, 
from Jacobs’s Greek Reader, and known familiarly under that 
name, though containing also, in its later form, a few poetical 
extracts from Dalzel’s Collectanea Minora, together with notes 
chiefly translated from the one author, or transferred from the 
other, and a Lexicon as usual accommodated to the selected 
passages. Of this received and established compilation, as 
read in schools and free in the market, Dr. Anthon has this 
year put forth, as already said, a new, critical, and enlarged 
edition, with a corrected text, an ampler Lexicon, more copi- 
ous notes, and an original metrical index; and immediately, 
as might have been anticipated, from the established re- 
putation of its editor, its own merit and suitableness, as well 
as the facilities afforded by its publishing house, it passes 
into wide circulation, checking the sale of all previous edi- 
tions, diminishing the profits of their editors, and threatening 
eventually to drive its competitors from all but their local 
market; of which rival claimants to public favor, the Bos- 
ton one is the chief. Under these circumstances, so likely to 
awaken jealous and unkind feelings on the part of those in- 
terested, comes forth the review alluded to, charging upon 
Dr. Anthon, in direct and unequivocal terms, the basest 
and the grossest acts of fraud of which a scholar can be 
guilty—with “ detected plagiarisms,” “ ingenious manage- 
ment,” ‘a veil of disguise with which the copyist has 
attempted to conceal them,” as ‘ not succeeding in shield- 
ing himself,”—together with numberless sneers of ‘ cum- 
brous pedantry,” ‘verbose grandiloquence,” ‘ editorial 
vanity,” etc., etc. In short, we know not how to convey 
to our readers a juster conception of this article, than by 
pronouncing it the most personally offensive in language, 
the most uncandid in argument, the most malicious in 
condemnation, to which we feel inclined to add, the most 
dishonest in its use of learning, that has ever yet, within our 
experience, dishonored the pages of any American Review 
which had a character to maintain—and all this abuse direct- 
ed against a scholar and a gentleman, whose station, Jearn- 
ing, and scholar-like services, demanded from the reviewer 
what they will ever receive from the true critic—the tone of 
courtesy at least, if not of deference. 
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It is fully evident, indeed, that the article referred to is 
but a pretended review, got up for other ends than appears ; 
that its whole argument is a studious fallacy——its reasonings 
knowingly sophistical— its show of scholarship but a veil 
adopted to blind the eyes of unlearned readers, and its criti- 
cal condemnativn of the work reviewed, nothing more, as its 
sneering personalities conclusively show, than the language 
of jealous or mortified rivalry. ‘These certainly are grave 
charges—we intend them as such, and within our moderate 
limits, go on to justify them. 

We assert, then, that the ostensible object of the review is 
but a pretence— its zeal for invaded rights but a cloak for 
less honorable feelings—and the plagiarism charged on Dr. 
Anthon but a plausible justification for bitter language. Now 
the proof of this appears by their own showing. It is their 
own acknowledgment that the work was free. ‘'Those,” say 
they, ‘ whoare acquainted with the history of its republication 
in this country, know that few books have been issued by more pub- 
lishers than this, notwithstanding the opposition of preceding 
copyrights.” Whence then, we ask, their claim now of lite- 
rary property? Even at the first there could have been but 
the merest shadow of monopoly in such a compilation, ex- 
tracted from works familiar and common to scholars, such 
as Jacobs’s *“* Elementarbuch,” and Dalzel’s ** Collectanea,” 
but with years of silence and unreproved competition, even 
that shadow had long since vanished. But the truth is, such 
zeal for invaded rights is now subterfuge—for why else has 
it not before spoken? How is it that it slept under the first 
assault made upon the Boston edition thirteen years ago, 
and the nie successive New York invasions of its pro- 
vince, under as many and various leaders, and all without 
one word of claim or reproof? May we not hence infer 
conclusively, that some new element of offence has come 
up in this “tenth” New York rival edition, to bring down 
upon its learned editor, what the nine previous ones had 
not excited, such a mass of vituperative epithets for a “ rob- 
bery” of which he was thus unconsciously guilty. We hold 
such charge, therefore, on their parts, to be now but a “ fetch,” 
—a “cover” for something else. 

But the taking, it seems, goes farther. ‘ Dr. Anthon, how- 
ever,” say they, “is not content with making use of the text of 
the Boston stereotype edition; he has taken the notes and 
Lexicon with no less scruple. In both cases a heavy cloud 
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of words is used to conceal the ‘convey, the wise it call ;? but 
a little investigation soon discovers it.” p.217. Now let us see 
on our part if a “little investigation” will not discover some- 
thing more. Passing by the sneer and base imputation, as 
unworthy of notice, we look simply at the candor of this pas- 
sage, and ask what impression it is intended to convey to the 
mind of the yunsuspicious reader, and whether such be a just 
one? Is it not that such parts of the work here stated, were 
with the Boston editors entirely original, and that therefore 
the editor who followed them was guilty of the grossest pla- 
giarism; and furthermore, that Dr. Anthon had thus robbed 
and servilely copied them? Such is doubtless the meaning 
intended, and now whatis the fact? We look at the question 
of notes. Inthe first place, they are not original in the Bos- 
ton editions—they came to them in substance, with the ex- 
tracts to which they relate, from their respective sources, Ja- 
cobs and Dalzel, and were therefore the common property of 
all scholars ; and so far as any similarity is found between 
theirs and Dr. Anthon’s, it has been at least wittily said, 
“such similarity would have been still greater, had the Bos- 
ton editors been a little more familiar with German.” The 
plagiarism thus far lies, it seems, in bearing a common like- 
ness to a common original; that is, in what, had the facts 
been fairly stated, the reader would have seen at once to be 
no plagiarism. But again, as to the alleged similarity between 
these notes: this, they themselves, we find, are as forward to 
deny in another part of their incongruous argument, as here to 
assert it, maintaming that there is between them the greatest 
conceivable diversity both in character and amount. In this 
latter opinion, the reviewer is not alone—many, we think, 
will concur with him in it, for Dr. Anthon has added richly 
to them from his own general resources. As to what charac- 
ter Dr. Anthon’s notes bear among seholars, we would give 
the reviewer a less exceptionable authority than our own. 
In the recent republication of his classical works abroad, Dr. 
Boyd, whose station in the High School of Edinburgh suffi- 
ciently marks his rank as a scholar, thus speaks of them: 
‘« In superintending the publication, [have not felt myself war- 
ranted to make any alteration on the text as given by Profes- 
sor Anthon, nor to mutilate, by the slightest omission, his ad- 
mirable explanatory notes.” So much for their ‘ character”’ 
—as to their amount we ourselves are a competent witness. 

Dr. Anthon’s notes, we find upon examination, (including 
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the metrical key, which is part of such aid to the student,) 
to occupy over two hundred pages of closely printed matter 
in his volume, while those of the Boston work are compre- 
hended within one hundred and ten of theirs, of such sparse 
printing as to leave them, by actual calculation, not more than 
one fourth of the New York edition. So much for amount. 
But here, changing his attack, it is now against such copious 
notes and ample aids to the student, that the Boston review- 
er holds up his hands, and boastfully sets forth the ‘ terse- 
ness,” ashe terms it, of their own in contrast. Now this isa 
question of fair criticism, and one tobe tested by experience ; 
for ourselves, we cannot but think that all practical testimony 
is decidedly in favor of Dr. Anthon’s course, as indeed the sale 
of his works shows, and moreover that the marked and even 
wonderful advance noticed of late years, in the amount of 
learning given in our schools, is to be attributed mainly to the 
adoption of this very principle. ‘Thorough learning, in our 
judgment, is a “product,” the two “ factors” of which are, 
sound discipline and ample aids of instruction—if these two 
be maintained in right ratio, the student grows learned, but 
not indolent, under any conceivable addition to his facilities 
in acquiring knowledge. More especially, we would add, 
are such aids to classical school books demanded in this coun- 
try of many scholars and few teachers, where the notes and 
explanations given by the editor, stand in the place of what 
in Europe is orally supplied to the student, through the help 
of a learned and an ever present tutor. But for the sound- 
ness of thisargument, we quote an authority which the Boston 
reviewer cannot well reject. Inthe very number of the North 
American Review which contains this sneering philippic 
against Dr. Anthon’s ‘‘ ample” notes, we find the followin 
deliberate, may we not add candid, commendation of the 
principles in question: “a good edition,” say they, speaking 
of Packard’s Xenophon, “ designed for college classes, ought 
to be furnished with ample explanations, when such allusions 
occur.”? And what such allusions mean, we elsewhere learn 
to be matters of philosophy and history, “ which a young 
scholar cannot be supposed to be acquainted with.” p. 242. 

But to pass on: Dr. Anthon has, it seems, taken their Lex- 
icon with no less scruple. Now, in the name of common 
sense, we ask, what is meant by taking their Lexicon? Isa 
Lexicon a modern discovery? Is it a “‘ Boston notion,” that 
they thus claim a monopoly of it? Did they originate the 
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words of the Greek language, or have they now invented their 
meaning, that they would thus preclude scholars coming after 
them from using the same? Does not “ Jacobs’s Greek 
Reader” contain a Lexicon, as well as theirs? Is not Don- 
negan’s, which they mainly compiled from, as free to others 
as it was to them; or are such thereby shut out from giving 
the true interpretation and definition of words as having been 
already appropriated? Now their argument involves all this 
absurdity, and all the show of learning by which they go on 
to support it, comes but to this frivolous conclusion. What 
shall we say, too, to their farther claim as its prior occupants? 
Have not fifty editors before them annexed Lexicons to the 
authors edited? Was there not a Lexicon in the very work 
they borrowed from, and that to these very same passages? 
And did not Casserly’s New York edition precede them, by 
nearly two years, in adding a Lexicon to this very compila- 
tion, after that the Boston edition had not only rejected, but 
for five years gone on repudiating the use of it? And did 
not that prior Lexicon of Casserly’s contain farther that pre- 
cis eimprovement which the reviewer now as boastfully as 
falsely claims for the Boston one, namely, that it was “the 
first that exhibited the derivation of all the words given ;” 
an improvement of which Dr. Anthon has, in his edition, now 
gone on to complete, by giving also the meaning to such roots? 
On what ground, we ask, do they keep back from the reader 
these material facts? We conclude, therefore, that neither 
in principle nor fact, neither in form nor substance, has the 
Boston editor a shadow of claim to such right, in either the 
notes or the Lexicon, as to justify even the pretence of * pla- 
giarism ;” an invidious word, which, in our judgment, is by 
him but flourished forth to the world, to awaken prejudice, 
and as uncandidly used by himself to sustain a foregone con- 
clusion of condemnation. 

Of such demonstrable unfairness, on the part of the re- 
viewer, we hold as instances and proof all the learned paral- 
lelisms and verbal agreements with which he swells out his 
article, more especially on pages 217, 218, and 219, and with 
a view to demonstrate it to himself, as well as our readers, we, 
too, had made large notes of the results of the same ingenious 
rule, whether of plagiarism or merit, when applied to the 
Boston Lexicon; but we forbear, our argument is not ad ho- 
minem but ad rem; we speak to the matter, nor would we 
willingly press even against an unfair adversary, an unjust 
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principle. We go on therefore with our appeal: we assert 
not only that the charge of plagiarism is an unfounded one, 
and so known to the reviewer, but that it is sustained by 
him throughout his article, by an uncandid, disingenuous 
strain of reasoning, by arguments studiously fallacious, ever 
putting the question in false lights, and keeping back the 
knowledge of facts needful to qualify the reader to judge 
fairly. 

Thus, as already seen, it is constantly argued by him, as 
if the Boston ‘‘ Greek Reader” had all the rights before the 
public, of an original work, in order that the editor or his 
representative might, with the sympathy of his readers, take 
the tone of a deeply injured man, and without offence call 
hard names, and charge upon another robbery and meanness. 
Had the work been exhibited in its true light, but as a “ com- 
pilation” and “ compendium,” however excellent, the can- 
did critic would then immediately have seen that it was a 
question between rival editions, not of “ originality,” but of 
‘‘ suitableness” for the ends designed ; and of that he would 
have justly recognised practical teachers to be the best judges, 
or if he ventured to examine for himself, he would have 
looked into them on the score of correctness, enlargement, 
and general improvement; and when he found, as in the 
present volume he would have found, great accuracy in the 
text —valuable enlargement in the Lexicon— many increased 
facilities in the notes, as well as the novel addition of a me- 
trical index for the poetical portions of the work, he would 
have been satisfied, and recommended the work accordingly. 
Such, in truth, are the only questions on which the real critic 
would have spent his labor; the pretended critic, having 
other objects, looked elsewhere. But to take a more special 
instance of this unfairness: Notwithstanding Dr. Anthon had 
distinctly asserted that he took those extracts “‘ which had 
been adopted in the more respectable portion of our classical 
schools” as the basis of his edition, still, inasmuch as he had 
inadvertently, in his preface, named “the German work” 
in connexion with that selection, while some minor poetical 
extracts were, as already noted, not from “ Jacobs,” in the 
American work, “but Dalzel’’— the candid reviewer will not 
give a learned professor the benefit of this school-boy know- 
ledge—this freedom to call the work, as all call it, the re- 
viewer himself included, by the name of “ Jacobs’; but he 
pins him down to the letter—he had said “‘ the German work,” 
and therefore this candid critic expresses well feigned sur- 
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prise how the other portions should have got into his edition, 
and at length after much mystification, (himself studiously 
covering up, that these very same portions were borrowed 
from another by the Boston editor,) makes it out, ‘ the mys- 
tery of their insertion is easily explained” — Dr. Anthon took 
them from the Boston work, ‘ supposing, apparently, that 
they were contained in the parent edition of Jacobs’s,” and 
yet, all this is said after Dr. Anthon had openly and distinctly 
stated that his text was to be the received selection. 

To take a farther instance of disingenuousness bearing on 
this same point— speaking of words found in the portions 
“not from Jacobs,” (to use the reviewer’s cautious approxima- 
tion to an unfounded claim to originality,) he sneeringly says, 
‘¢ all these, by a singularly exact coincidence, are found in An- 
thon’s edition, and what is more remarkable, they stand with 
almost the same explanation as in the other.””—p. 215. 

Now what shall we say, when on examination we find 
that all this wonderment, on the part of the reviewer, is but 
deceit and guile ; since the fact could not have been otherwise 
upon the principle Dr. Anthon professedly went upon? He 
took the ‘*received selection’”— that is understood, for he so 
stated it, including, therefore, Dalzel’s as well as Jacobs’s. 
Having thus adopted the “ extracts,” how could he, but by 
the grossest negligence, have failed to insert the words found 
in them in his Lexicon? And inserting them, how could he, 
but by seeking novelty at the expense of error, fail to give 
‘“‘almost precisely” the same interpretation to words from the 
same passage, and in the meaning of which all critics were 
agreed? Would the reviewer here, too, we ask, demand 
“‘ originality,”— meanings that no man had ever heard of ? 
Or does he think that all interpreters of a word are necessa- 
rily “‘ plagiarists,” because they agree in explanation? 

We will trouble our readers with but one farther passage 
of this nature: ‘if, however,” says the reviewer, ‘this 
were merely a piece of carelessness induced by the conve- 
nience of printing from the Boston text, while a little edito- 
rial vanity prevented him from giving credit to it, Dr. An- 
thon’s mistake on this point would be more excusable. It zs, 
however, impossible to put this cover upon ut. Excepting the 
preface, no entire portion of this new edition, which professes 
so much to surpass all previous editions, is original, unless 
it be the ‘ Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon.’ We do 
not make this charge without ample means to support it.”— 


p- 214. 
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Now, passing by all other questions arising from such a 
passage, we turn our readers’ attention simply to the Jesuit- 
ism of its main assertion, that no entzre portion is original. 
Few readers, among such as the majority always are, but 
take this passage as equivalent to the assertion that all other 
parts of Dr. Anthon’s edition are without originality — but 
not so—only, that the “ entire portion”’ is not original. Thus 
the notes or the Lexicon of the new edition might be a hun- 
dred times larger or better than what went before, yet would it 
be equally true, the “ entire portion” is not original. ‘* We are 
sorry to say,”’ might such reviewer in Johnson’s time have 
observed, “ that of this great work,” (his English dictionary,) 
‘except the preface, no entire portion is original.” 

But we have done with, and are sick of such uncandid show 
of criticism. Before concluding, however, we must try a little 
the strength of our critic’s armor, which so flashes on the 
eye, as well as the fairness of his blows in the dark. If he 
have learning, we say, he has here at least not done jus- 
tice to it; or rather he could not, for malice turns the 
edge of *ingenuous learning,” so that it hacks, but hews 
not. We will confine ourselves on this point, to the single 
passage on which the reviewer seems to have concentrated 
his strength, and in order to do him justice, extract it entire : 


“ For instance,” says he, illustrating against Dr. Anthon the 
charge of error, or ignorance, “ in the seventh section of the Geo- 
graphy of Europe, the author of Diodorus Siculus says of the Py- 
renees: IIo\\dv di dy rwv év airois dovpav, paciv év tots tadatots ypdvors i6 revw 
vopiwv, dbivrwy mip, karaxajjvat mavrehas imacay rijv épeviy yopav. On this Dr. 
Anthon has, among others, the following note: dgévrwv rip, who had 
been careless with fire. More literally, ‘having neglected fire.’ 
This is often erroneously rendered, ‘ who had set fire to it’ The 
source of the mistake is inthe Latin version of Rhodomann. Now 
Rhodomann (the reviewer goes on to say) was somebody, though 
he happened to be as remarkable for his modesty as for his pro- 
found erudition, and his consummate skill in Greek learning, and one 
of the most accomplished Hellenists of his time; what he did has 
not been better done since, till the new era in American literature, 
‘ Igni a pastoribus injecto’ wiil no longer ‘ pass current’ — it is not 
‘ stamped with the sanction of the reigning executive.’ A new efa 
has opened upon us, indeed. Sothen at Patroclus’s tomb, Leon- 
teus, ‘ branch of Mars,’ did not hurl the unfashioned ‘ clod of iron,’ 
which was at once the disk and the reward of the successful throw- 
er; but he dropped it ‘ carelessly’ from his hand. Acérepos air’ dgénre 
Acovreis, fos" Apnos. (Iliad, xxiii. 841.) Horatius Cocles, it now ap- 
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pears, performed no feat, and got his rations and his farm for 
nothing. He did not, ‘ accoutred as he was,’ throw himself into 
the Tiber, but neglected his steps, and accidentally tumbled in— 
pera radv Strwv doeis Eavrdy eis rv norapdv. (Plutarch in Poplic. Cc. 16.) 
As for Camillus, (and this is a case of jire,) when he headed a 
party of his soldiers armed with that element, and took his sta- 
tion to windward of the Latin camp, awaiting the fresh breeze of 
sunrise, it was only that his men might ‘ be careless with’ their 
fire, and if the wooden fortifications of the enemy were soon in 
ashes, and his victory complete, it was not the result of his warlike 
art, but a fortunate casualty : adrds di rods rd rip dpjoety péddovras Zywyr, 
etc. (Plutarch in Camillus, c. 34.) Dr. Anthon, as to this word, 
has sagely accommodated his Lexicon to his note.” (pp. 223, 224.) 


Now, in the above passage, we are bound to take the re- 
viewer as speaking in good faith, and then we ask of every 
scholar, what he thinks of such scholarship? Because Dr. 
Anthon, guided by common sense, as well as familiarity 
with his author, has seen fit to translate the verb adinu: in 
this particular author, and in one of its special forms, and in a 
certain context, according to one of its acknowledged senses, 
namely, that of ‘ careless,” or “ negligent” action, therefore 
he is bound every where, in all authors, and in all its forms, 
and with every context, thus to translate it; and by such 
test we are to judge of the accuracy of the translation in 
question — and this the reviewer deems fair criticism. Again, 
because the verb d@inut has here one signification, therefore it 
can have none other. ‘There is nosuch thing as its primitive, 
derivative, transitive, and figurative meaning —no adjunct of 
mood, or intention, varying the generic action from violent 
and intentional hurling, to carelessly throwing away, 
“‘ sive id vi fiat,” to use the words oi Schleusner, on the word, 
“cum quid projicimus, sive manus errore, ut cum quid nobis exci- 
dit.’ There can be no such mouifications of meaning in the 
word, demanding, on the part of the translator, good sense, 
and, we may add, candor, to discriminate between them ; 
and this is the reviewer’s philosophy of language. 'There is 
no such thing, again, as a writer’s- being characterized by a 
special use of words, or a particular age so distinguished, or 
certain parts and forms of active verbs losing their transitive, 
and settling down into a middle and neuter meaning; there are 
no such niceties needful in criticism; but Greek is Greek, the 
same language in every age and in every mouth, whether 
Asiatic, Attic, or Roman; and this is the reviewer’s scholarship. 
We say 2s, for if such be not his judgment, as exhibited in the 
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above criticism, then must he be content to stand in the still 
less enviable light of seeking to blind unlearned readers by 
a few learned words, and by falsehood to lead them into an 
injurious estimate of a work and an author whose merits he 
was sacredly bound fairly tc canvass. 

But we must look into his scholarship yet a little more 
narrowly. ‘ Now Rhodomann,” says he, speaking as of an 
intimate acquaintance, “‘ was somebody.” We are glad in 
truth he deems so well of his authority, though it may per- 
chance prove the critic himself to be ** nobody,” we mean as 
an “accomplished Hellenist ;” for were he as familiar with 
Rhodomann as his words imply, he would have learned from 
him that it is one of the peculiarities of Diodorus Siculus thus 
to use the verb in question, in this its very secondary meaning, 
which the reviewer here undertakes to ridicule, and that in 
every instance of its use at least as given by Wesseling, or which 
a recent hasty perusal of Diodorus has enabled us farther 
to gather, in every single instance, does Rhodomann take the 
liberty point-blank to conrrapict his Boston friend. But 
we give the passages themselves, with Rhodomann’s transla- 
tion, in order that the reviewer may settle it with “ some- 
body.” Our references are to Wetstein’s edition of Wesse- 
ling’s Diod. Sic. Amsterdam, 1745. 


Odrot d? modémov Kai Tijs GdAns Atrovpyias dpetpévor mepi ras yewoyias doyododvrat, 
Lib. ii. s. 125. 
Hi quoque a militia publicisque operibus aliis exemti omne stu- 
dium et tempus agris colendis insumunt. 
Os pévov dgetvat radv éyxAnparov dtd Tiv ovyyévetay, etc.— Lid. iii. s. 206. 
Non solum a culpa, quod cognati essent, absolvit, etc. 
"Hétody dé airév dgeévac rods weptderropcvors cis AcBinv dtaxopicbijvat, ete.— Lid. 
xiv. s. 294. 
Petunt ut quod reliquum de suis esset, in Africam transmittere 
sibi concedat, etc. 
TIpocernyyeidaro 63 Kai Trav elogopav aravras dpijcety. Lib. xx. s. 764. 
Omnia insuper tributa se illis remissurum pollicitus. 
‘Os ’Ayabordiis dpeis rd ducixety robrovs, etc.— Lib. xx. s. 776. 
Tum Agathocles ab insecutione desistens, etc. 
Oi rav car rév rodepov dplepevor.— Lid. xiv. s. 293. 
Immunes a bello. 
’"Adgeis ris dyxipas.— Lid, xx. s. 786. 
Ancoris demissis. 
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So much then for the reviewer’s knowledge of Rhodomann. 
But, as has been well said, the whole question, here so mys- 
tified by the reviewer, is one not of learning but of common 
sense. It is whether such conflagration were the result of 
accident or design. Previous interpreters had left this mat- 
ter “in dubio.” The ‘igni a pastoribus injecto” of Rhodo- 
mann—the “ anlegen” of Jacobs in his Lexicon— expressed 
but the act, without determining the motive or manner. Dr. 
Anthon therefore wisely cuts off the doubt from the mind of 
the youthful student, by rejecting the ambiguous phrase, 
‘set fire to,” etc., the misinterpreted words of Rhodomann, 
and adopts a translation which determines at once, not only 
the fact but the manner of it. Now, is not this, we ask, the 
true course for the editor of a school book ? 

But we have not yet done with the scholarship and good 
faith of this passage. “Dr. Anthon,” says the reviewer, 
“has sagely accommodated his Lexicon to his note ;” that is, 
in bad faith he has inserted into his Lexicon a false definition 
of the word in order to justify his erroneous translation of the 
passage. The awkward dilemma in which the reviewer 
here stands is this. If he believed what he here asserts, he 
then stands convicted before the public of utter ignorance, 
for this meaning of the word is inserted in every school boy’s 
Lexicon; if he did not believe it, what shall we say of his 
faith as a scholar, or his honor as a gentleman ;—the choice 
of these alternatives is before him, and there is no third path. 

But to put the dilemma of ignorance beyond question— 
the definition of a¢éinut, as given, among others, by Dr. Anthon, 
on which the reviewer puts his mark of ridicule and reproba- 
tion, is, ‘to NEGLECT,” to which he adds, * to abandon, to omit.” 

Let us now see what the ordinary school authorities 
say —Hedericus, the oldest established Lexicon of the 
schools, gives the same in Latin, and more pointedly as ap- 
plicable to the very part of the verb here in question—the 
2 aor. part., thus dgei¢ derelinquens—dgévrt derelinquenti, NE- 
GLECTING or abandoning—(in loco.) Donnegan, again, 
the more modern Lexicon, being in English, gives not 
only the sense but the individual words adopted by Dr. 
Anthon—‘‘ to NEGLECT,” ‘to abandon,” ‘to omit,” and 
quotes Thucydides in illustration—tovd korvod tij¢ owrnpiac 
adieobat,to NEGLECT the safety of the commonwealth — loco. 

To these conclusive proofs against the reviewer, taken 
from schoolboy sources of knowledge, we would add a few 
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of classical authority, with some of which, as a Grecian, he 
may be acquainted—with the last quoted, as a christian 
scholar, he ought to be familiar. 


Aristotle —peic0w imi rod nap6vros — De Mor. 4. ix.c.4. ‘“ Let it be 
neglected or omitted for the present.” 

Euripides —ipxiv agcis— Androm. 1, 392. “ Neglecting or omitting 
the beginning.” 

Theophrastus —ageis rd rpoorprdgecbat——Char, Proém. 4. ‘ Neglect- 
ing or omitting to make any longer Proém.” 

The Greek Testament—passim—In the sacred writers, con- 
temporaries, be it remembered, of Diodorus Sic., in no single in- 
stance is dgimpe used in its physical sense or forcible meaning, but 
in every instance in some one of its numerous neuter and moral 
meanings : <é¢cis goviv, Mark xv. 37, “ uttering a cry,” bearing the 
nearest approach to the “hurling” contended for by the réviewer, 
while that of neglecting and carelessly omitting is most frequent, — 
vide Matt. iv. 11. v. 24. xv.14. xviii. 12. xxiii. 23. 38. xxiv. 2. 
Mark vii. 8. xii. 19. Luke xi. 42. xix. 44. John x. 12. xii. 7. xiv, 
18—27. xvi. 28. 32. Heb. vi. 1. 1 Cor. vii. 13. 


But we need not farther pursue our ungrateful task—it is 
not ignorance in the reviewer, but bad faith ; and we regret 
that the North American Review has in this instance lent its 
pages, as we would fain hope, thoughtlessly, to a pen that has 
dishonored at once both itself and them. Little does it be- 
come them—little indeed, we say, does it become any man, 
in these days of lawlessness, to lend a hand in loosening the 
moral restraints by which society is held together in peace and 
good order. Little does it become the scholar thus to wean 
himself from the courtesies of the gentleman, and as little 
does it become the gentleman thus to pervert the arms of the 
scholar into the poisoned weapons of private wrong. Far, 
far we say, be from American scholars such foul reproach ; 
rather let them band together, as called on in their high voca- 
tion, for the public weal—let them recognise the omnipo- 
tence of mind, and feel that they are wielding the destinies 
of their common county, called on to guard from every ruder 
hand the altar of liberty, while themselves feeding it with 
those pure fires which enlighten but burn not. 
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Art. XI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The Laboring Classes. An article from the Boston Quarterly 
Review, by O. A. Brownson. Boston; 1840. B. W. Greene. 
Svo. 


A Late number of the Boston Quarterly Review contains an ar- 
ticle on Carlyle’s Chartism, advocating political doctrines so mis- 
chievous in their tendency, that we are unwilling to pass it 
over in silence. We are aware of the truth of the French proverb, 
—‘ Corsaires contre corsaires, ne font point leurs affaires :”’ and that re- 
viewers, like privateersmen, have little to gain save blows, in mak- 
ing war upon each other; but, as the article in question has been 
republished in the pamphlet form, with the author’s name prefixed, 
and widely circulated, it has become the proper subject of criti- 
cism, and duty demands that we should expose its errors. 

In executing this task, we shall endeavor to be both brief and 
grave; though Mr. Brownson’s printed hallucinations are certainly 
of a character to move our mirth quite as much as our commisera- 
tion. In the preface to the second edition of his pamphlet, he de- 
clines, with laughable arrogance, entering into any defence of his 
doctrines, not because they are indefensible, but because their 
meaning has not been understood; and very kindly recommends 
all whom he has failed to convince of the truth and wisdom of his 
opinions, “to the care of the instructors in our primary schools.” 
But is Sir Oracle quite sure that he understands himself? Has he 
sought to test the soundness of his principles, by looking forward to 
the result which their adoption could not fail to produce? We 
hope and believe not; for, with a proper degree of christian chari- 
ty, we would rather doubt his wisdom than his probity —the 
strength of his mind, than the honesty of his intention. 

Mr. Brownson’s preliminary remarks upon the character of Car- 
lyle as an author, are just in the main, though we believe that he 
has stretched a point or two in favor of the Anglo-German, in at- 
tributing to him so much of vigor and originality of thought. He 
is quick to discern, and ready to reprove, Carlyle’s obscure modes 
of expression, but he falls himself, in his endeavor after point and 
antithesis, into an error less pardonable—obscurity of thought. 
At the risk of being referred for an answer to “ the instructors in 
primary schools,” we cannot but ask Mr. Brownson, what he means 
by representing Mr. Carlyle as “a destroyer declaiming against 
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destructives ? A man of fine spiritual instincts, loathing skepticism, 
and yet believing not in God but in necessity?” We once met 
with a character of Diderot, drawn by his friend, admirer, and imi- 
tator, Naigeon, in which a passage occurs, so closely resembling 
the sentence above quoted, that we will transcribe it here: “‘ Dide- 
rot était un homme essentiellement religieux ; ilne croyait pas en Dieu, 
mars en une necessité absolue.” Great wits jump: the resemblance 
here noticed may be purely accidental; but, knowing Mr. Brown- 
son’s peculiar ideas on the subject of property, we cannot avoid 
the suspicion, that he has on this occasion put his theory in prac- 
tice, and appropriated to himself, what was really not worth pilfer- 
ing—the nonsense of Naigeon. This suspicion is somewhat 
strengthened by the fact, that that portion of his pamphlet which is 
devoted to the history of the manner in which the priesthood was 
first established as a distinct order in society, is, principally, taken 
from the “ System of Nature ;” a text book of atheism, which, though 
first attributed to Mirabeau,* and afterwards to D’Holbach, is now 
known to have been composed by that religious man, “ gud ne croy- 
ait pas en Dieu, mais en une necessité absolue.” 

Notwithstanding these occasional borrowings, it is evident, from 
the vanity that peeps out in every sentence of his pamphlet, that 
the author looks upon himself as a thinker, alike distinguished for 
strength and originality. Men of quick powers and imperfect edu- 
cation, are but too apt to grasp at any fallacy wearing the sem- 
blance of truth which presents itself to their heated imaginations ; 
ignorant, or forgetful of the fact, that the same conception has long 
before been promulgated, examined, and rejected by wiser men, 
they brood over it in the silence of their closet, till it becomes a 
“ fixed idea,” to which they cling ever after with insane pertinacity. 
Mr. Brownson will learn with surprise, and perhaps with mortifica- 
tion, that the political views which he now offers to the world as the 
fruits of his studious meditation, are but a rechauffé of those that 
were once held by a certain person named Jack Cade, under the 
reign of the sixth Henry of England; were afterwards revived and 
advocated during the French revolution by that distinguished phi- 
lanthropist Anacharsis Clootz; and even now, are frequently acted 
upon by those practical philosophers whom the cautious tyranny of 
the laws consigns, occasionally, to the tread mill and the peniten- 
tiary. 

Our self-elected political teacher has discovered that many of the 
evils which afflict and degrade humanity, are the necessary results 
of mistaken social institutions. If, in the pursuit of wealth and its 
advantages, industry, perseverance, knowledge, and skill, prevail 
over laziness, ignorance, and imbecility; if a factory operative, 
whose earnings are spent in debauchery,as is common abroad, but 
rare with us, fails, after the labor of years, to become as rich as his 


* Not the orator and deme zogue ; but a man of less genius and turbulence — 
the translator of Boccacio. 
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employer ; if a girl in t. » same situation, brings back to her native 
village little besides a propensity to vice and its necessary conse- 
quences—ruined health and a blighted reputation ; all these evils, 
according to Mr. Brownson, are engendered by those ill-contrived 
laws, which guarantee to a man the enjoyment during life of such 

roperty as he has been able to accumulate, and the privilege of 
Seating, when death arrives, the fruits of his industry to his 
children. The reader will doubtless admire the force of this logic ; 
but as reviewers, we feel compelled to contest its originality. Our 
author has studied Moliere with advantage, and evidently derives 
his mode of reasoning from the following passage of the Mock Doc- 
tor: ‘ Comprencz bien ce raisonnement je vous prie; et parce que les 
dites vapeurs ont certaine malignité qui est causeé par l’acreté des 
humeurs engendreés dans la concavité du diaphragme, il arrive que ces 
vapeurs. . . ossabandus—nequeis—potarinum, quipse milus. Voila 
justement ce qui fait que votre fille est muette.” 

Nine tenths of his pamphlet are given to a highly colored picture 
of the pretended sufferings, moral and physical, of that portion of 
the human family, who, not having had the luck of being born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, are fain to eat their porridge with 
wooden ones; nor having derived from the industry of their pro- 
genitors the means of enjoying otium cum dignitate, feel the full in- 
fluence of the primal curse, and earn their “ bread by the sweat of 
their brow.” ‘That some men are poor and others rich—and that 
poverty must submit to certain restrictions and privations to which 
wealth is not exposed, will be neither doubted nor denied ; but that 
there is much positive suffering in dining upon beef instead of tur- 
tle, in wearing homespun instead of broadcloth, and drinking water 
instead of wine, will scarcely be allowed by any man possessing 
“a sound mind in a sound body.” When a bloated member of the 
British aristocracy called upon Abernethy for medical advice, the 
cynical, but clear-headed physician, directed him to “live upon 
sixpence a day, and earn it.” He did not mistake a blessing for a 
curse, and knew the value of that abstinence and labor, which Mr. 
Brownson laments as the greatest of evils, and has made the ground- 
work of his declamatory pamphlet. 

There is one fact, however, alleged by our author, which, if it 
be a fact, certainly proves the existence of an evil requiring a re- 
medy—though a remedy very different from that which, in his 
wisdom, he proposes to apply to it; for the Brownson panacea, 
like that of other quacks, carries with it more danger than the dis- 
ease it proposes to cure. “ Death by actual starvation,” he says, 
is, in this country, no uncommon occurrence.” Here we find an 
assertion distinctly made, that misery frequently exists in these 
United States, in its worst and most terrible form; and this asser- 
tion, if true, must be susceptible of proof. We therefore call upon 
Mr. Brownson to furnish such number of well authenticated cases 
of “ death by actual starvation,” as may divest his statement of its 
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extreme improbability. We know how to make allowances for the 
excited imagination of a writer of romances, and are, perhaps, wil- 
ling to admit, that a slight distortion of facts may nut be altogether 
unpardonable in a young advocate, led, by the effervescence of his 
maiden speech, and the inspiration of a fee, to identify himself too 
strongly with his client; but a political economist—a grave philo- 
sopher—a lecturer on the science of government, whose position, 
with regard to the public, is that of an instructor, is bound to be 
somewhat more scrupulous. Mr. Brownson may love his own crazy 
theories much, yet he must pardon us for reminding him, that he 
should love the truth more. 

Perhaps, however, we are wrong in considering Mr. Brownson 
in any other light than that of an advocate, who deems it his duty 
to make the best of a bad cause, and in his anxiety to do so, ven- 
tures a step or two beyond the bounds of probability. His clients 
form what he calls the laboring class, though from this class he ex- 
cludes, not merely those whom successful industry, or inherited 
wealth, have exempted from personal toil, but the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the lawyer, the physician, the artist, the shopkeeper, 
the mechanic whose business requires capital, and who has capital 
to give to his business;—in short, all, save those who have nothing 
but their naked hands wherewith to gain food, and raiment, and 
shelter from the weather. In this sweeping exclusion, even the 
poor ditcher is comprised, if he owns so much as the spade with 
which he digs, and the cobbler, unless he gives up his awl. That 
we may not be supposed to do injustice to Mr. Brownson, we shall 
quote his own words: ‘“ The laboring class constitutes at least a 
moiety of the human race. We exclude the nobility, we exclude 
also the middle class, and include only the actual laborers, who are 
laborers and not proprietors, owners of none of the funds of pro- 
duction, neither houses, shops, nor lands, nor implements of labor, 
being, therefore, solely dependent on their hands.” After having 
thus distinctly stated his views with regard to who constitute the 
laboring class; after having made it undergo so thorough a purifi- 
cation, and given us to understand that it consists of the veriest 
drones of the hive—of those only whom idleness, intemperance, 
want of thought, or want of honesty, have reduced to the extreme 
of poverty —we must be permitted to doubt the exactness of Mr. 
Brownson’s statistics, when he estimates this ragged regiment at 
one half of the human race; and feel entirely convinced, that the 
physical, as well as the moral force, will, in the event of any strug- 
gle, be found on the side of the friends of law and good order. 

The approaching conflict between the employer and the em- 
ployed, or, to use Mr. Brownson’s language, between “the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed,” seems to have greatly disturbed the imagi- 
nation of our author; but it is difficult to say, whether the prospect 
to him is one of sorrow or of pleasure. His ill-regulated sympa- 
thies are generally in favor of the “ real proletarii,” whom he repre- 

NO. XIV.— VOL. VII. 66 
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sents, as weary of plodding and jostling in the old and beaten road 
to fortune, and as endeavoring to find a short cué to it, through the 
throats of those who have hitherto successfully competed with them 
for the good things of this world; and yet we find expressions 
scattered here and there through Mr. Brownson’s pages, that would 
seem to indicate the occasional ascendency of purer and better 
feelings. We really believe that, like Monkbarns, his “ bark is 
waur than his bite,” and that he is and ever will be, notwithstand- 
ing his loud chanting of ve victis, more ready to “ speak daggers” 
than to use them. 


“No one,” he says, “can observe the signs of the times with much care, with- 
out perceiving that a crisis, as to the relation of wealth and labor, is approaching. 
It is useless to shut our eyes tothe fact, and like the ostrich fancy ourselves secure, 
because we have so concealed our heads that we see not thedanger. We, or our 
children, will have to meet this crisis. The old war between the king and the 
barons is well nigh ended, and so is that between the barons and the merchants 
and the manufacturers—landed capital, and commercial capital. Thebusiness man 
has become the peerof my lord. And now commences the new struggle between 
the operative and his employer, between wealth and labor. Every day does this 
struggle extend farther and wax stronger and fiercer; what or when the end will 
be, God only knows. 

‘In this coming contest, there is a deeper question at issue, than is commonly 
imagined, a question which is only remotely touched in your controversies about 
United States banks and sub-treasuries, chartered banking and free banking, 
free trade and corporations; although these controversies may be paving the way 
for it to come up. We -have discovered no presentment of it in any king or 
queen’s speech, nor in the president’s message. It is embraced in no popular 
creed of the day, whether christened whig or tory, juste miliew or democratic. 
No popular senator, or deputy, or peer, seems to have any glimpse of it; but it is 
working in the hearts of the million, is struggling to shape itself, and one day it 
will be uttered, and in thunder tones, Well will it be for him, who, on that day, 
shall be found ready to meet it.” 


It is fortunate for mankind in general, and for America in parti- 
cular, that this political thunder-squall, and the difficulties it will pro- 
duce, have been thus early discovered and revealed by Mr. O. A. 
Brownson, whom heaven (no doubt for this special purpose) seems 
to have endowed with the sharp sight of the pig, who can see the 
approaching storm in hours of calm and sunshine. Knowing the 
danger, we of the middle class may prepare to meet it, and give 
such shape to existing institutions, as will enable us to oppose 
and repress the onward march of those reformers, whose banner, 
in that day of anarchy, will doubtless bear the appropriate motto of 
“stand and deliver.” But let us listen again to Cassandra : 


“ The middle class, which was strong enough to defeat nearly all the practical 
benefit of the French Revolution, is the natural enemy of the chartists. In all 
countries is itthe same. The only enemy of the laborer, is the employer, whether 
appearing in the shape of a master-mechanic, or in that of the owner of a factory. 
Two projects have been recommended for the relief of the working-men—uni- 
versal education, and general emigration. In the first, we confess we are unable 
to see that sovereign remedy for the ills of the social state, which some of our 
friends do, or say that they do; and the last can, at best, afford only a temporary 
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relief. What then is the remedy? Be it what it may, it will not be obtained 
without war and bloodshed. It will be found only at the end of one of the longest 
and severest struggles the human race has ever been engaged in; only by that 
most dreaded of eam the war of the poor against the rich—a war which, how- 
ever long it may be delayed, will come, and come with all its horrors. The day 
of vengeance is sure; for the world, after all, is wnder the dominion of a just 
Providence.” 


To speak seriously, can Mr. Brownson believe for a moment, 
that such a contest as he describes is at hand? Can he reject the 
experience of five thousand years, which teaches us that men 
were made to obey, and are happiest in obedience? Can he shut 
his eyes to the fact, thai:anarchy (and what is the civil war which 
he prophesies, but a state of anarchy?) is so evidently adverse to 
the interests of mankind, that it cannot exist but for a very limited 
time; and that when and where it has existed, it never failed to 
engender, not benefits, but injuries—not happiness, but misery ? 
Again: dependence is mutual between the employer and the em- 
ployed, and the prosperity of the master so intimately connected 
with that of the servant, that both must stand or fall together. The 
fable of the Roman is applicable here; and the quarrel of the hu- 
man limbs with the body, could not be more absurd or unnatural, 
than that between the manufacturer and the operative—the mecha- 
nic and the journeyman—the farmer and the hind. It is true that, 
now and then, differences may occur between the employer and 
the employed, in relation to the amount of wages to be paid by the 
one, or of labor to be performed by the other ; but means have al- 
ways been found to reconcile these differences, to the satisfaction of 
both parties. We do not pretend to deny, that there are men 
among the laboring class, who look with jealousy upon the afflu- 
ence and comparative advantages of their superiors in rank, and 
who would resort to any means to bring about an exchange of situ- 
ations; but we cannot believe that this envious feeling is general 
among the working community, or that any thing like unity of effort 
to establish a system of violence and plunder, is to be apprehended 
from them. 

Mr. Brownson dwells particularly on the “ oppression’’ of factory 
operatives ; “they are the great producers of wealth, and are not 
paid enough for the labor of production.” Such is the melancholy 
burthen of his song: but is it true? What does the operative bring 
to the production of wealth? His bones and sinews, and whatever 
knowledge or dexterity he may possess in their application, and for 
this, he receives a stipulated price, regulated by the value of the 
thing produced. This price is necessarily variable, and always suf- 
ficient in this country, whatever it may be in Europe, to furnish the 
necessaries of life, and even its luxuries. Our author acknowledges, 
for the notoriety of the fact compels him to do so, that the la- 
borers in the factories of the Eastern states, are “ well dressed, 
well fed, and seem contented and happy.” Yet he soon returns to 
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his own nature, and like ““ Wormwood,” in the play, seems bent on 
making them all “ miserable.” 

“In regard to labor, two systems obtain ; one, that of slave la- 
bor, the other that of free labor—of the two, the first is, in our 
judgment, decidedly the least oppressive.” Mr. Brownson de- 
lights in paradox. He reverses the proverb, and “no bread,” ac- 
cording to him, “ is better than half a loaf.” 

If he could only persuade his friends, the operatives, that their 
condition would be much improved by working without pay, we 
can answer for it, that their employers would make no objection. 
But in justice to Mr. Brownson, we must state, that though he 
deems slavery better than free labor tor wages, yet he does not re- 
ally approve of either, and is anxious to substitute for it a system 
of his own, of which we would speak more fully, if the author had 
chosen to reveal it. Thé reason of this discreet silence may be, 
that however ready to pull down existing institutions, Mr. Brown- 
son has no small portion of the same defect which he imputes to Car- 
lyle—an aversion to buildup. Or perhaps the moment has not yet 
arrived, for placing before the public eye, a complete plan of the 
magnificent political edifice which is to be erected; and the archi- 
tect has contented himself with showing as a specimen of his han- 
dy work, two of the pillars which are to be placed at the portal— 
the abolition of hereditary property, and the destruction of the 

riesthood. 

Of that law which provides for the transmission of property, 
whether real or personal, from father to son, he speaks in the 
following terms : 

** We have abolished hereditary monarchy, and hereditary nobility; we must 
complete the work by abolishing hereditary property. A man shall have all he 
honestly acquires, so long as he himselt belongs tothe world in which he acquires 
it. But his power over his property must cease with his life, and his property 


must then become the property of the state, to be disposed of by some equitable 
law for the use of the generation which takes his place.” 


Lawgivers, in every age and country, have, it seems, made a 
great and serious mistake in supposing, that by giving to men the 
privilege of acquiring property during life, and bequeathing it to 
their posterity, this privilege would prove an incentive to industry, 
and increase general happiness, by promoting individual interest. 
It was reserved for a man whose far-reaching vision could see evils 
where others see benefits, to enlighten us with regard to the disas- 
trous consequence of permitting the son to enjoy the fruit of the 
father’s labor. It is unfortunate, however, that the announcement 
of this discovery was not accompanied by a full statement of the 
means by which the discoverer arrived at it. We are told that we 
must abolish hereditary property, and “that no means of elevating 
the laboring classes can be effectual without this”— but we are left 
to grope about in the dark, for the process of reasoning which led 
to such a conclusion. 

Some cautious friend, having whispered in his ear that the 
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opinions above quoted were somewhat too strong. for public diges- 
tion, and likely to obstruct the circulation, and diminish the influ- 
ence of his tract; our author, in the preface of his second edition, 
attempts to soften their import, and in so doing, involves himself 
in what may not be unusual to him —contradiction. “I propose,” 
he says, “ to disturb no man in his possessions, nor to plunder any 
man of aught he has.’’ Pardon us, Mr. Brownson, you propose to 
take from every man the power of transferring his property to 
another ; and if this be not plundering, we know not the meaning 
of the word. Again: “ by contending that property should go to 
the state at a man’s decease, I did not mean that private property 
should become public property, or be used for public purposes — 
but simply, that the state should point out who should succeed the 
deceased in its enjoyment.” This is the language of the preface. 
We ask the reader to go back to the passage quoted from the text, 
read it carefully, and then say, whether it be susceptible of such 
explanation. Why should Mr. Brownson recommend to the state 
as something entirely new, the exercise of a power, which it claims 
and exercises every day? The state has already said that Paul the 
son, shall succeed Peter the father, and what would Mr. Brownson 
have more ? 

It is, however, when he gets on the subject of religion and its 
ministers, that our author becomes completely rabid. In every 
page, in every line, we perceive the pernicious effects of too fa- 
miliar an acquaintance with French philosophy, and the blasphemies 
of Thomas Paine. To priests and their influence he attributes 
every evil; every breach of moral law, we suppose, from the 
crime of Cain down to the most recent felony —every physical 
disease, from the first cold that Adam caught outside of Eden, to 
the Asiatic cholera! His favorite author, Diderot, has put his 
hatred of kings and clergy upon record, in the following energetic 
lines: 


“Mes mains ourdiraient les entrailles du prétre, 
A defaut de cordon, pour etrangler les rois.” 


Nor is Mr. Brownson behind him in the expression of his male- 
volence; but he would twist the clerical bowels, not about the 
throats of kings, (who, poor devils, in this age of democracy, are 
scarcely worth strangling,) but around the necks of manufacturers 
and master mechanics, whom he thinks most worthy of so becoming 
a cravat. Not satisfied with this “ pull at the belly,” he goes a step 
farther, and holding Origen to be the true model of a divine, would, 
in defiance of the rights of man, compel the clergy to feel the full 
evils of an enforced celibacy. See p. 19 of the pamphlet. 

The reader will probably agree with us in the opinion, that we 
have given to Mr. Brownson and his doctrines more time and 
space than either of them deserves. The examination of his ab- 
surdities is a task of which we are heartily weary. If he had sup- 
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ported his opinions by a single argument worthy of the name; or 
if he had shown some novelty in his mode of stating them, we 
might have followed his footsteps, if not with pleasure, at least 
without disgust. But our progress has been that of a traveller 
through an arid and desert country, where no object of interest 
appears to relieve the monotony of the scene. One continued 
waste of wordy nonsense is all that has met our eyes. We have 
heard it intimated, that this pamphlet was written with a view to 
aid a party in this state, who, under the cover of ultra-democratic 
principles, endeavor to conceal the grossest violations of the consti- 
tution and the boldest usurpations of pewer. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Mr. Brownson is perfectly sincere in this confession of 
political faith; if so, we recommend his friends to try upon him 
the recipe of Moliere for curing a distempered brain: purgare, 
seignare, etc.— it may be productive of benefit to the patient. But 
for the sake of those writers who sin with their eyes open, and 
spread among the people the worst doctrines with the worst inten- 
tions, we cannot help regretting that the revisers of our criminal 
code, should not have preserved the salutary discipline of the pillory 
and the whipping-post. 





2. German Literature. Translated from the German of Wotr- 
GANG Menze., by C. C. Fetron. Boston: 1840. Hilliard, 
Gray, and Co. 3 vols. 12mo. 


No work on literary history which has appeared in Germany 
since Lessing’s time, excited such general and deep interest, or pro- 
duced so strong a sensation in that country, as the one we now in- 
troduce to our readers. The boldness of its criticisms, the startling 
novelty of many of its opinions, its independent tone, the brilliant 
style in which it is written, the extensive reading and commanding 
talent it evinced, gave it at once a celebrity that made it the book 
of its day, and placed its author at the head of one of the great par- 
ties into which the literary community of his country is divided, 
under opposing banners inscribed with the names of GorTuE and 
Scumtiter. Mr. Menzel had before signalized himself as an assail- 
ant of the literary idol of Germany, by a violent philippic against 
him, which he had published in the “ Europdische Blatter” of Zu- 
rich, in 1824; and the renewal of this attack, with fresh venom, in 
the first edition of his “ Deutsche Literatur,” conferred on him the 
universally acknowledged, but doubtful honor, of champion of 
Goethe’s foes. We are not now called upon or disposed to 
take sides in this contest; it is sufficient for us to say, that we 
condemn the violence of our author, and dissent from his opinion ; 
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still the manifest prejudice in his mind upon this point does not af- 
fect our estimate of his merits in other respects ; we acknowledge 
that his book is an admirable one, in spite of its “ one-sidedness” 
and occasional injustice. Nothing has been written, which gives so 
distinct a view into the “ cloud land” as this does; no where else 
has its characteristic spirit been so precisely pointed out, its misty 
fancies so clearly unveiled, and its general intellectual condition so 
well explained. In fact, there is no one book, which has taken a 
like extensive survey of the whole field of thought and opinion in 
Germany, and it would be difficult to direct the inquirer to any do- 
zen or more works, from which he could collect as much knowledge 
on these subjects as from these alone. Before its appearance, Ma- 
dame de Stael’s Germany had generally been relied upon as au- 
thority in such matters, but that is a genuine Romance of History, 
a mere compound of truths and fantasies, made up of materials 
that must have been furnished her by others, as she had not suffi- 
cient knowledge either of the language or country to enable her 
to judge for herself upon many of the subjects discussed in her 
book, and the very fact of its having been so long confided in, is of 
itself a proof how little was known of the country it described. 
Mr. Menzel, on the other hand, observed, and reasoned and judged 
for himself; he had no occasion to rely on any other sources of in- 
formation, than those which he possessed in his own mind, and his 
own knowledge, and there are few, even among his own country- 
men, whounite as many requisites for the successful execution of such 
a task, as were found in him ; in addition to the talent, learning, and 
flowing pen necessary to give the literary finish to his work, he had 
what is far more rare among them, and no less necessary to give, 
substance and soundness to its opinions and views, a practical know- 
ledge of mankind, and a familiarity with the real every-day world, 
its business and duties. He had for some time been connected with 
the public press, and one of its prominent leaders in the department 
of literary criticism; as early as 1824, when he was but twenty-six 
years of age, Baron Cotta, then the first of the German Sosii, was in- 
duced to offer him the editorship of the Literatur-blatt, of which he 
was proprietor, from his admiration of an address from his pen in praise 
of Schiller, that was read at the first festival given at Stuttgart in 
honor of that great poet. To this journal, which he still conducts, 
he has since contributed a great number of critical papers, that for 
the most part have borne his distinctive marks of ability and se- 
verity. He has also acquired celebrity as a poet, a civil historian, 
and a writer of travels. He has not, however, confined himself to 
the literary arena ; for many years he has been one of the most ac- 
tive political combatants of the liberal party, and was made one of 
their representatives in the lower house of the parliament of Wir- 
temberg, but although liberal he is not of the “ extreme left,” for he 
opposed and denounced the association of hot-headed patriots, that 
arrogantly assumed the name of “ junges Deutschland,” of which 
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fraternity his former coadjutor in the editorship of the Literatur- 
blatt, and the celebrated Henry Heine, were leading members. Mr. 
Menzel is now one of the most eminent journalists and political 
writers in Germany; the last of his publications that has come to our 
knowledge, is a volume that appeared in the early part of the pre- 
sent year, entitled, “ Europain Jahr 1840,” in which he discusses the 
present policy and the probable future relations of the five great 
European powers, and replies to the reasoning in a celebrated work, 
called the “ Europaische Pentarchie,” that had predicted the rapid 
ascendency of Russia. 

Such has been the career, and such is the present position of the 
author of the work we are now commenting upon. With these 
opportunities, and with acknowledged talents of a very high order, 
our readers may judge of the probable value of a book from his pen, 
upon the literature, or more properly, upon the moral and intellec- 
tual character of his country. In our opinion, it is a book to be 
read by every one, who reads at all; and we regard its appearance 
in an English dress, as most opportune at this time, when so much 
is said and written, and so little understood, of Germany and the 
Germans. In saying thus much, we do not mean to say that we 
coincide with Mr. Menzel in all his views, especially in his esti- 
mate of many of the great men of Germany; in our opinion, his 
remarks upon Goethe, Johannes Miller, and Voss, betray too 
much of personal and malignant feeling, to admit the supposition 
of their being fair criticisms. But it was not our purpose to go 
into an examination of this work in detail; had it been, we should 
have made the chapters on philosophy, religion, and the sciences, 
the subject of especial remark, and generally of commendation ; 
and should have singled out those upon education, and upon 
Goethe, for censure. It is, however, as a whole, that we have 
spoken of it, and viewed it in that light; we repeat—that it is 
rich in instruction, and mainly on the side of truth. 

We have not a copy of the original at hand, and therefore can- 
not judge, by comparison, of the faithfulness of the translation ; 
but to those who know the translator, no guaranty on this point is 
wanting beyond his name. When one considers the great difficul- 
ties of moulding into good English, the long, involved, inverted, 
and infinitely complex periods of the German style of writing gene- 
rally, and remarks also, that the style of this author is of more 
than ordinary intricacy, as shown by the specimen in the preface, 
he will be satisfied that it must have required uncommon talent, as 
well as uncommon patience, to have produced a translation of so 
much beauty and smoothness as that which Professor Felton has 
given us. Such is our impression, and we cannot but congratulate 
the reading community, both here and in England, on this valuable 
accession to the literature of our common language. 
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3. Social Destiny of Man; or, Association and Reorganization of 
Industry. By Aurrep Brispane. Philadelphia: 1840. C. F. 
Stollmeyer. 8vo. pp. 480. 


AssocrATIoNn, in the modern technical sense of the term, is one of 
the many monsters that this age, prolific in such births, has brought 
forth. It is used to denote a new constitution of society, in which 
the inhabitants of the earthare nolongerto be insulated in single fa- 
milies, and dwellin separate habitations—but to be united in groups 
of many hundreds under a common roof. This is the leading feature 
in this wonderful plan; a plan which, in Mr. Brisbane’s opinion, 
entitles its inventor, Charles Fourier,to be ranked with the greatest 
geniuses that have ever lived, and to the gratitude of all after ages, 
as the discoverer of a new social world. The modus operandi of his 
mighty discovery, is as sublime as it is simple—association will ren- 
der industry attractive, and attractive industry will be a remedy for 
all the “ills which flesh is heirto.”’ “Fourier,” says our author, in 
his preface, “devoted nearly forty years of untiring and patient la- 
bor, to the discovery of the laws of a true system of society, which 
would put an end tothe miseries of mankind ; and cheap enough, 
too, we shouldsay, for a discovery of such momentous consequence, 
compared with which, that ofthe laws of the planetary movements, 
or of the principle of gravitation, is not worthy ofa thought.” It was 
shameful, however, that “ he was not comprehended, and that he re- 
ceived during his life neither reward nor approbation for his efforts, 
save the profound admiration of a /imited number of persons, who 
had become initiated into his theory.” If profound admiration is 
the proof of belonging to the initiated, surely, no one will question 
Mr. Brisbane’s right to rank among the number, for his highest aim, 
as manifested in his book, is the glorifyingofhis master. He claims 
for himself the merit only of a translator and commentator, profess- 
ing to take from Fourier the substance of his work, and to add of 
his own, nothing more than is requisite to bring the whole subject 
into as small a space as possible, and apply it to the state of things 
in our country. And here it may be remarked, that what there is of 
original savors strongly of a more corrupting taint than can fairly 
be charged tothe doctrines of association. In these, there isnothing 
positively dangerous tothe welfare of humanity; they do not require 
the removal of all moral restraints, the disregard of the nearest do- 
mestic ties, and the violation of the most sacred rights of individuals, 
as do Owenism, and Fanny Wrightism, and agrarianism in all its 
forms. Their wickedness consists not so much in a direct opposi- 
tion to the laws of God and nature, as in the presumptuoussupposi- 
tion of the power of human wisdom, to avert the primeval curse, 
and reverse the sentence of God, which condemned man to eat of 
the fruit of his labor in sorrow all the days of his life. We look 
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upon Mr. Fourier to have been a well-meaning and -benevolent 
man, betrayed by his egregious vanity into a belief that he was 
charged with an especial mission, forthe rescue of his fellow beings 
from the evils which a false civilization and a subversive society, as 
he expresses it, had brought upon them. Under the influence of 
this infatuation, he imagined, in spite of the teachings of the past, 
and the experience of the present, that the scheme he had devised 
would effect an instantaneous and universal reform of social abuses, 
and an entire change in the human condition. It would have been 
in vain to remind him of the failure of every Utopian scheme ever 
devised for this purpose, and even the most forcible of all argu- 
ments, the influence, but partial and gradual, of christianity upon 
the heart and character of man, must have been lost upon him ; 
equally in vain, we judge, would be all reasoning with his no less 
visionary disciple, who has attempted to propagate his doctrines 
among us; and therefore, we leave him to the full enjoyment of all 
the satisfaction he can derive from a belief that his positions are un- 
assailable. As to our readers, we are persuaded we need do 
nothing more, than exhibit to them a few of the prominent practi- 
cal points of the system, to satisfy them of its folly and absurdity. 
We shall select those which relate to education. The single spring, 
which gives movement to this mighty machine, it will be recollected, 
is material industry ; wpon that alone depend the earliest training, 
the after development, and the final formation of the human cha- 
racter. The firsttwo years of life are the only ones which, according to 
this system, are exempt from its zndustrial mechanism ; during this 
period, children are allowed to grow as the lilies of the field, which 
toil not and spin not, but they are allowed only asmall part of it, 
for thd natural, the unaided development of their frames, and the 
undisturbed enjoyment of animal existence. 

“* At the age of six months, the greatest care will be taken in association, to de- 
velop and refine their senses, and to give them corporal dexterity ; the exclu- 
sive use of one hand or arm, which renders the other awkward, and in part use- 
less, will be avoided. A correct ear for music will also be given, by singing 
trios and quartettes, three or four times a day, in the nurseries, and by teaching 
those who are old enough to march to the sound of instruments. Methods will 
also be employed to add accuteness of hearing to correctness of ear, and to give 


to the child the delicacy of hearing ofthe antelope or the Indian; the other senses 
will be developed and exercised in an equal degree.” 


The system of classification begins from the birth ; the first divi- 
sion embraces the period just spoken of, which is called germ, and 
its subdivisions are sucklings to the age of one year, and weaned 
from one to two. These again are divided according to character, 
into the quiet or good natured—the restless or noisy—the turbulent 
or intractable; and the respective classes have separate apartments, so 
that the quiet will not be annoyed by the noisy and the turbulent, 
and these latter have the benefit of being silenced by each others’ 
screams; ‘“‘ what other diversions will be given to the brawlers, re- 
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mains for the nurses to discover.” Great regard is had tothe com- 
fort of these little responsibilities (this name is an interpolation of 
our own, having been accidentally left out of the author’s nomencla- 
ture) in other respects. 

“There is a serie of nurses and a serie of nursery rooms—in addition to the 
cradle, there is an elastic mat. ‘The mats are suspended upon frames about four 
feet high ; the children can lay and roll upon them, but are separated from each 
other by silken nets. The cradles are moved by a mechanical contrivance, so 
that twenty can be rocked at once.” 

The nurses are in constant attendance, and the mother, if she 
chooses, is excused from her troublesome maternal duties, and all 
these watchful cares and desirable comforts are gratuitously pro- 
vided for by the association, until the beginning of the third year, 
when children are old enough to earn their own living; at this age, 
which is denoted that of transition to industry, and embraces the 
period between two and four and a half years, they pass into the or- 
der called little commencers, and enter upon their active labors. 

Surely, it required the ingenuity of a Frenchman to devise an 
occupation suited to their capacities at that time, but it seems not 
to have been beyond the comprehensive grasp of Mr. Fourier’s 
mind, and we here see how happily he has succeeded : 


“ We willtake,” says he, “asimple occupation, like the podding of peas, 
which the smallest children can perform. The room used for the purpose will 
contain an inclined table, on the lower side of which are several cavities; two 
children, between three and four years of age, are seated at the upper side; they 

od the peas, which roll to the lower side, where three little commencers of the ages 
of twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five months, are seated, who have merely to 
separate the smaller fromthe larger peas. The smallest are wanted for the more 
delicate kinds of cookery, the middle sized for the more common kinds, and the lar- 
gest for soup. The child of thirty-five months, first selects the smallest peas, which 
are the most difficult to cull; it passes all the large and middled sized to the next 
cavity, where the child of thirty months is seated, who shoves in turn to the third 
cavity what appears large, returns to the first what appears small, and gathers 
in a basket all the middle sized. The child seated at the third cavity, has very 
little to do; it pushes back a few middle sized peas to the second child, and mere- 
ly collects in its basket the larger ones.” 


The next order in succession is that of the initiated, which extends 
to four and half years, the limits of the first industrial age. This, 
according to Mr. Fourier, is a highly interesting class, because “ at 
the age of four years, the child knows how to make money ;’’ a merit, 
he says, which must be particularly set forth. They are now to be 
divided according to sexes, and engaged in occupations respectively 
appropriate, which are chiefly rural and agricultural. The system, 
however, does not impose any restraint upon the choice of occupa- 
tion, by assigning distinct labors to the different sexes ; it only sup- 
poses that nature itself will generally direct to adifference of choice. 
Our author does not go on with a specification of the appropriate 
industrial labors through all his successive orders, which extend to 
the age of twenty, and it must be too tedious to follow him if he 
did ; we have done enough to show, that he relies upon one thing 
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alone, his attractive industry for the accomplishment of his whole 
work. Through all the course of his training, this attraction is ef- 
fected by means of workshops, tools, and implements of every kind, 
employed as play-things, ornaments, uniforms, parades, liberty of 
choice, and variety of occupations, emulation and rivalry between 
individuals, and the same between groups ; we find not a suggestion 
of the inculcation of any of the higher principles of moral and re- 
ligious duty, nor do we find any farther account of a system of in- 
tellectual culture, than the general assertion, that after nine years 
of age, it will receive the most attention. 

One more feature will suffice for the development of his plan of 
education, and that we shall give as briefly as possible. Mr. Fou- 
rier, in carrying out his grand idea of attraction, as applied to labor, 
recollects at last that there are several kinds of labor, such as clean- 
ing sinks and sewers, destroying reptiles, etc., etc., which he is obli- 
ged to acknowledge are not only not attractive, but absolutely disa- 
greeable, disgusting, and degrading, and present an obstacle that 
must be overcome, or “the whole system of attractive industry 
would fall prostrate ;” and here again he is not cornered; he dis- 
covers that the taste for dirt is strong in a majority of children, and 
therefore it must be used as a necessary impulse to enlist them in 
a band, that for the maintenance of soczal unity, will be induced to 
undergo gaily the disgust connected with dirty work, and to open 
for themselves, in filthy functions, “ a vast career of industrial glory 
and unitary philanthropy.” But as “the inclination for dirt is 
but a rude germ, it must be refined by the application of two incen- 
tives, unitary religious spirit and corporation honor.’ This reflection 
led him to the discovery of the key stone of his arch, the corpora- 
tion of the Little Hordes, “ the militia of God in the service of 1N- 
DUSTRIAL UNITY.” 

“ Preservers of social honor,” says he, “ they will crush the head of the serpent, 
both in a physical and moral sense ; at the same time that they purge the fields, 
they will purge society of a venom worse than that of the viper; they will smo- 
ther, by the assumption of all filthy occupations, that pride, which in undervalu- 
ing any of the industrial classes, would tend to establish anew, distinctions of 
rank, and destroy general friendship. They arepaid by honors without end. In 
important industrial enterprises, they take the lead, and receive from the highest 


authorities the first salute. In the temple, their place is the altar, and in all cere- 
monies, they occupy the post of honor.” 


But enough; we must omit his details about phalanxes, and the 
edifices and domains for their accommodation, and close with the 
author’s own summary of his doctrines and substance of his volume, 
which he gives in two short paragraphs. 

“ The duty of God is to compose a social code, and to reveal it to 
man. It is evident from the preceding observations, that he has 
fulfilled this double duty. 

“The duty of man, is to search for the divine code in the study of 
attraction. It is manifest that human reason has not fulfilled its 
task. This neglect being now repaired, and the passional code dis- 
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covered, it only remains to make an examination, and a practical 
trial of it.” In closing the book, who will not join in the exclama- 
tion of Mr. Brisbane: ‘How extraordinary that the world should 
not have made, by instinct or accident, during thirty centuries of sci- 
entific investigation, this discovery, and that it should have left to 
one individual the solution of the vast problem of HUMAN DEsTiNy!”’ 





4, Del’ Etat des Travailleurs dans la Commune de Vira-Magadino, 
Canton du Tessin, Suisse, etc. Par J. ARRIVABENE. Bruxelles: 
1840. 8vo. pp. 52. 


THOSE persons who are curious in such matters, and we are hap- 
py to believe that their number in the United States is fast increas- 
ing, may recollect, among the documents published by order of the 
British parliament, on the subject of their poor laws, a paper con- 
taining the results ofsome very detailed statistical researches, by Count 
Arrivabene, made in the commune of Gaesbeck, near Brussels. It 
is one of the most interesting and satisfactory documents of the sort, 
that has ever been published; and, as we happen to know, has not 
been without its effect, in calling forth corresponding researches in 
England; the principles adupted being that of taking a small por- 
tion of territory, and carrying the inquiries concerning it, into the 
minutest circumstances, that can either affect the condition of its in- 
habitants, or serve to explain their character, or assist their pro- 

ress. 

The same Count Arrivabene, has now published a similar statis- 
tical account of the little commune of Vira-Magadino, in the flourish- 
ing Italo-Swiss canton of Tessino, a commune embracing a perma- 
nent population of only eight hundred and thirty-one souls, and con- 
stituting one of the two hundred and fifty-seven communes that 
composed the whole canton, which contains one-hundred and thirteen 
thousand six hundred and thirty-four souls. We know few things 
that would be more curious, than to compare the minute facts 
Count Arrivabene has so well brought together, respecting these 
little communes, with corresponding facts, respecting some village 
of about the same size in New England or New York. But we 
can here give only some of the resuits, without the details, on the 
Italian side, selecting those that form the most striking contrasts 
with our own experience. 

Marriages are rarely contracted in Magadino, beyond the limits 
of the little commune itself; and are most numerous in the winters 
following an abundant harvest, and always in the poorer classes of 
the laborers. Nearly all the heads of families, as with us, are own- 
ers of the soil, and live in separate houses, the law dividing the 
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estate of intestates equally among all the children, and permitting 
no entails ; but the average value of a house in Magadino does not 
exceed one hundred dollars ; and the average value of the furniture 
of a house does not exceed sixty dollars. The price of day labor, 
with food, is seventeen cents for a man, and twelve cents fora wo- 
man; and without food, double; but the wine of the country is al- 
lowed at each meal, and meat is givenat noon. The expense of a 
family of five persons in clothing fora year varies from twelve to 
twenty dollars, forthe whole family ; there is little forecast among 
the inhabitants, and many are in debt from improvidence. Intem- 
perance is frequent—discomfort and filth in the houses universal— 
nobody puts money into the Savings-Bank, though many might do 
so—and there are ninety-six full days of religious observance, in 
which no workis done, the population being all catholic; yet 
beggary is rare, so prosperous are they, on the whole, and so easy 
is itto obtain work. There is only one school, and that only for 
boys. It is kept by the curate. It is free to all, and the number 
ofscholars varies according to the seasons of the year, from thirty 
to forty, but is, on the whole, increasing; ignorance, however, must 
be very general, under such circumstances, and very thorough. 
Few can read when they are grown up, and fewer care to read ; 
hardly any can write. Still, offences against property are rare— 
offences against the person more frequent, and chiefly from intempe- 
rance. The modes, and comforts or discomforts of their living, are 
nearly the same in all the houses, without regard to the relative pro- 
perty of their owners, who have little desire to rise or to better their 
condition. Like the whole canton, Magadino enjoys free institu- 
tions, and makes progress under their influence; but the manners 
and habits of'a people are less easily changed than its laws and its 
government, and the inhabitants of this little commune have by no 
means learnt how to use all the advantages offered them. 

It is impossible for us to find room for the tabular and detailed 
statements, which have been so carefully collected by Count Arri- 
vabene; and the results of which he has given in a spirit, wise, phi- 
losophical, and generous. But we can give his concluding words, 
which follow what he says on the singularly uniform social condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the canton of Tessino generally, and which 
are as true in one part of the world as in another. 

“We know not that it is possible to discover a social condition 
which will satisfy all, and which will assign and preserve to each an 
equal share of the common property. Let, however, all who like 
to find this Utopia, seek for it if they will; but let not those who 
fancy they have discovered it, undertake to compel its adoption by 
their fellow-men. What we surely know is, that there are means 
of social advancement which are recognised and proved, and which 
suit the temperament and condition of all; they are, religion, 
freedom, education, knowledge ; and we conclude by offering our 
prayers, that those who, by their position, have these great means 
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in their hands, may employ them with vigor, with discrimination, 
and with perseverance.” 

It is greatly to be desired that similar inquiries should be made, 
in the same spirit, about our own villages, and their results publish- 
ed. They would do more to givea knowledge of our true condition, 
and furnish us with better data to improve it, than all the books of 
travels that have been printed about us, since we existed as a nation. 





5. An Historical and Descriptive Account of British America, etc., 
etc. By Huan Murray, F.R.S.E. In Two Volumes. New 
York: Harper and Drothers. pp. 312, 290. 


TuEsE neatly printed volumes, form Nos. 101 to 102 of the 
Family Library, which has for some years past been issuing from 
the press of the enterprising publishers, whose names are an- 
nexed. The present publication consists of not a mere reprint of 
Murray’s work, but one to which the labor of an American editor 
has been given, so condensing the work “as to retain,” says the 
preface, “ allthat was valuable, and at the same time to disencum- 
ber it of those parts which were of inferior importance, and which 
would have rendered it, as a whole, less interesting, without being 
more useful to the general reader.” In this object we think they 
have succeeded, and can therefore cordially recommend the work, 
as one both carefully prepared and skilfully revised, and as contain- 
ing matter alike of interest and instruction. The early narratives 
of discoverers and settlers, with their romantic adventures, are 
also happily introduced to diversify and enliven graver matters, and 
to make the work as taking to the young, as it will be found instruc- 
tive to its older readers. 

To us, as Americans of the United States, the subject of this 
work is little (if at all) less interesting than to the British public. 
Whatever be the political condition of these countries, they can 
never cease to be our neighbors, and that on a frontier of near 
four thousand miles, a greater frontier than any empire since the 
Roman fell, and greater, by far, than any éwo nations in the history 
of the world ever had for a common border between them. What 
British America 7s, therefore, and what it will be, are questions 
that can never be uninteresting to us. It is clear, too, that they are 
advancing rapidly into strength, “pari passu” with ourselves, and 
must grow up eventually into a great empire. This, at least, is 
easy to foresee. The extent of territory of British America, in- 
cluding that only which may be considered productive, is nearly three 
times as great as that of Great Britain and Ireland united ; while 
the portion of it which m&y now be considered as under even im- 
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perfect cultivation, does not exceed one fiftieth of its surface. Its 
population already exceeds a million and a half, though of this 
number probably one third are of French descent; namely, the 
Habitans of Lower Canada, and the Acadiens of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Its exports, notwithstanding the large propor- 
tion of unproductive consumers its population contains, arising 
from the numbers of the military and its recent emigrants, already 
exceed £2,700,000; while its imports, with that, disparity which 
has always been found to belong to colonies and new countries, 
goes far beyond what the country would seem to pay for, and 
reaches the amount of £3,320,000. 

Upon all disputed questions, whether local or national, Mr. 
Murray’s tone is that of prudence and conciliation. The time, 
indeed, is past, for any other —for the government of colonies by 
a mother country against their will, of all, at least, with Anglo- 
Saxon blood in their veins, as the Canadas have —and if England 
is to retain her American colonies in obedience, it can only be by 
retaining them first in attachment to her. 

It is a high speculation, although one that in ardent minds might 
lead to dangerous conclusions, to look into the future condition of 
these now British Provinces, after that they shall have peacefully 
(as we both trust and believe) terminated their political dependence 
upon Europe. In what relation will they then standto the United 
States? friendly or hostile? Apart from us, or united with us? 
It is a grave inquiry, and although lying inthe dark wombof futurity, 
yet still isit we think not without some light from both the past and 
passing experience of both the old and new world, in analogous 
cases. We may ourselves be in error, or over sanguine, and yet 
we cannot but think that the coming age is verging to a great dis- 
covery, or rather improvement, in government; and that is, the 
possibility of an indefinite extension, within the limits of the same 
race or family of men, of national sovereignty, sofar as the external 
questions of peace, and war, and commerce, are concerned, com- 
bined with local sovereignties, which shall be left complete for all 
the purposes of internal government. To apply the principle — 
all of Saxon race in northern America, all who speak the language 
of Shakspeare and Bacon, and have grown up on the common 
law of England, may thus constitute, so far as their relations to the 
old world are concerned, a REPUBLIC OF AMERICAN STATES, ONE 
AND UNDIVIDED. The discussion of the question is, however, not 
in place here, and we conclude with again recommending these 
unpretending volumes to all who desire much knowledge in little 
bulk, and that upon matters which to us, as Americans, are full 
both of interest and instruction. 
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6. Bacchus—An Essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects, and Cure of 
Intemperance. By Raupn Barnes Grinprop. First American, 
from the third English edition, by Cuartes C. Leg, A. M., M. D. 
New York: 1840. J.andH.G. Langley. 12mo. pp. 512. 


Tuts essay gained the prize of the British and Foreign Tempe- 
rance Society in 1838, against twenty or more competitors, and sincé 
its publication, the award has been confirmed by the universal sen- 
timents of approbation with which it has been received. 

The subject is here treated with great ability, and the most dili- 
gent research, shown by the vast amount of curious facts brought 
together to illustrate it; but our present purpose will allow us to 
give only a general notice of the plan of the work. 

After a consideration of the nature and characteristics of intem- 
perance, with which it commences, nearly seventy pages are de- 
voted to its history, beginning with the earliest recorded instances 
of intoxication mentioned in the Old Testament; tracing it among 
the Thracians, Scythians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Parthians, 
Carthaginians, etc.; and following the examination through the 
civilized nations and savage tribes of modern times. Not the least 
interesting of this part of the essay, is the union of intemperance 
with religious ceremonies, into which, among the heathens, it 
largely entered ; and the connexion of some popular modes of cele- 
brating certain christian festivals with those ancient rites. For the 
great number of historical facts, we must refer to the book itself, 
and richly will it repay the perusal. . 

Intemperance, considered in a national point of view, follows 
next, and is succeeded by an inquiry into its effects on the moral 
and intellectual powers. The pages of ancient and modern history 
contribute each their portion, to fill up this truly pitiable and dis- 
gusting picture of self-induced degradation. This is followed by 
the examination of the moral and physical causes of intemperance. 

The elaborate history of intoxicating liquors, and the nature and 
combination of alcohol, give occasion to speak of the ingenuity of 
mankind, in all ages and countries, in forming inebriating com- 
pounds. It 2ppears to us, however, that the basis on which the whole 
argument against the use of intoxicating drinks rests, is too firm to 
need the additional support of the doubtful fact, that as the process 
of vinous fermentation is the first step of vegetable decomposition, 
wine must not therefore be regarded as a “ good creature of God.” 
Dr. Lee, in a note, (p. 241,) seems almost to rest his cause on this 
fact, averring that wine is a creature of art, and needs great skill in 
its manufacture. That this is not always so, we have proof in the 
fact that the juice of the rich Catawba grape, indigenous to our 
Southern states, will undergo spontaneous fermentation in the fruit, 
and acquire all the flavor and exhilirating qualities of Madeira 
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wine, with no other interference than the separation of the fruit 
from the vine. 

A detailed account of the physical effects of the vice of inebria- 
tion—a sad sum of human suffering— occupies a large portion of 
the work, but of which it is in vain for us to attempt the analysis. 

The fallacy of popular objections, and the means employed to 
remove the habits of intemperance, follow next. The concluding 
part of the work is devoted to the examination of temperance among 
the Hebrews and primitive Christians ; the means employed in va- 
rious ages and countries to remove intemperance ; and closes with 
the consideration of the subject in a legal point of view. 

A highly interesting and valuable appendix is added by the Ame- 
rican editor, containing the “ History of Intoxicating Liquors in the 
United States,” and embracing a number of other topics connected 
with the subject, which renders the work more valuable to the Ame- 
rican reader, while it makes the essay more complete on the sub- 
ject of intemperance than any that has yetappeared. An excellent 
letter from Professor J. W. Francis, on the morbid anatomy of 
drunkenness, supplies also a deficiency in the body of the work, 
remarkable both for its graphic description and accuracy of detail. 
The work is well printed, and adds another to the several recent 
proofs which these enterprising publishers have shown of good taste 
in the art. + 





7. Revue Nationale de Belgique. Bruxelles: 1839. Vol. 1. 8vo. 


Bexar, which is rising fast into a consequence, predicted alike 
by menso opposite as Bonaparte and Niebuhr, and which is becoming 
daily more important to the United States by its commerce, is yet 
so little known among us, that we have read with much interest 
and surprise many facts contained in the numbers thus far publish- 
ed of the truly national Review, whose title is placed at the head 
of this article. Its editor, we understand, is Mr. Devaux, one of 
the deputies to the Belgian chamber of representatives, and one of 
the most valuable and distinguished men of his country. The arti- 
cles it contains, especially its admirable introduction, and whatever 
relates properly and strictly to Belgium, are written with much 
ability. We would instance amongthem the discussion of the revolu- 
tion in Belgium, in the sixteenth century, under Philip II.; that on 
the Barrier treaty, which above a century ago transferred Belgium 
from Spain to Austria; and those on the present politics of the 
country, especially one on the catholics and the liberals—all of 
which are acute and powerful. Those on the manufacture of 
linens, just undergoing a revolution from the introduction of ma- 
chinery into England, and on the manufacture of cotton, in which our 
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own country is always involved, may be read with profit on this 
side of the Atlantic. Indeed, we commend the Review to all who 
wish to know any thing about the present condition or the future 
prospects of the rich and important country to whose great inte- 
rests it is devoted, with a patriotic zeal that is truly respectable. 





8. Two Years before the Mast ; a Personal Narrative of Life at 
Sea. New York: 1840. Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 483. 


Trura—plain, honest, unvarnished truth, is the stamp upon 
every page of this most attractive volume, and gives to it such 
a charm, that the every-day incidents of a sea life, anda common 
trading voyage up and downthe coast of California, which it nar- 
rates, excite an interest in the reader, far beyond that of most tales 
of fiction. It is a picture drawn wholly from nature—from_ begin- 
ning to end, there is not a touch, or a trait, or a color, of the ideal, 
and this evidently, not because the author wanted imagination, but 
because he had imposed upon himself the severe law of restraining 
it, and adhering scrupulously to facts. We never read a book of 
more singleness of purpose—its professed design of presenting “the 
life of a common sailor as it really is,” is carried out with the most 
unvarying fidelity, and at the same time with masterly spirit. The 
author, had he aimed at effect, might have wrought upon the feel- 
ings of his reader at the outset, by an account of his previous posi- 
tion in society, the refinements to which he had been accustomed, 
and the superior education he had received ; but he employs no 
such artifices ; nothing could be more direct and unpretending than 
the manner in which the story begins—the past is introduced only 
as far as is requisite to exhibit the transformation he is now under- 
going, and the new scene, and new characters, are at once 
brought on with the vividness of reality. We feel sure that no one 
can read the first page of this narrative, and lay it aside until it is 
finished ; and as we wish todo both our readers and the author a 
service, we here extract it : 


“ The fourteenth of August was the day fixed upon for the sailing of the brig 
Pilgrim, on her voyage from Boston round Cape Horn to the western coast of 
North America. As she was to getunder weigh early in the afternoon, I made 
my appearance on board at twelve o'clock, in full sea-rig, and with my chest, 
containing an outfit for atwo or three years’ voyage, which I had undertaken 
from a determination to cure, if possible, by an entire change of life, and by a 
long absence from books and study, a weakness of the eyes, which had obliged 
me to give up my pursuits, and which no medical aid seemed likely to cure. 

“ The change from the tight dress coat, silk cap, and kid gloves, of an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, to the loose duck trowsers, checked shirt, and tarpaulin 
hat of a sailor, though somewhat of a transformation, was soon made, and I sup- 
posed that I should pass very well for a jack tar. But it is impossible to deceive 
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the practised eye in these matters; and while I supposed myself to be looking as 
salt as Neptune himself, I was, no doubt, known for a landsman by every one on 
board as soonas I hove insight. A sailor hasa peculiar cutto his clothes, and a 
way of wearing them, which a green hand can never get. The trowsers, 
tight round the hips, and thence hanging long and loose round the feet, a supera- 
bundance of checked shirt, a low-crowned, well varnished black hat, worn on the 
back of the head, with halfa fathom ofblack riband hanging over the left eye, and 
a peculiar tie to the black silk neckerchief, with sundry other minutiz, are signs, 
the want of which betray the beginner, at once. Beside the points in my dress 
which were out of the way, doubtless my complexion and hands were enough to 
distinguish me from the regular salé, who, with a sunburnt cheek, wide step, and 
rolling gait, swings his bronzed and toughened hands athwart-ships, nalf open, 
as though just ready to grasp a rope.” 


One will hardly read a second page of the narrative without per- 
ceiving that the transformation is completely effected in the first 
twenty four-hours of the young sailor’s life. He has no sentimen- 
tality on taking leave of his friends, no palaver about “longing, lin- 
gering looks” cast back upon the receding shores ; “ for such things,” 
he says, and says truly, “‘no time is allowed on board ship ;” he simply 
takes a last look at the city, bids “good night” to his native land, and 
goesabout his duty. We scarcely knowa more heart sinking moment 
than the coming on of the first night of darkness of a first voyage be- 
fore the mast, to a youth accustomed to comforts and kindness at 
home. The surrounding waste of water, the wretched feeling of 
seasickness, the harsh tones of the captain and officers, the coarse 
jokes of the sailors, the disagreeable food, the dark and damp and 
dirty sleeping room, and above allthe division of the crew into watches, 
which tells him that he can never have at best but four hours ob- 
livion of such a sea of troubles; these are some of the many mise- 
ries, which make up the full measure of the suffering. Captains 
of ships are necessarily autocrats; in addition, they are often tyrants 
and brates, and as their sailors are dependant upon their mercy for 
every thing short of life, it must be a matter of great interest to 
them to know what they have to hope and fear, as soon as they are 
out upon the blue waters. In the case before us it seems, they 
were not left long in suspense; their commander had his crew mus- 
tered, as soon as the ship was well clear of port, and then “ walk- 
ing the quarter deck with a cigar in his mouth, and dropping the 
words out between the puffs,” he made them the following eloque:t 
speech, sufficiently significant per se. 


“Now, my men, we have begana long voyage. If we get along well together, 
we shall havea comfortable time; if we don’t, we shall have hell afloat. All 
you've got todo is to obey your orders and do your duty like men—then you'll 
fare well enough; if you don’t, you'll fare hard enough—I can tell you. If we 
pulltogether, you'll find me a clever fellow ; if we don’t, you'll find me adloody 
rascal. That’sall I’ve gottosay. Go below, thelarboard watch!” 


It may be difficult to make it appear, that a volume of five hun- 
dred pages, entirely filled with nautical details,and the common 
occurrences of traffic with a rude people, can be interesting and 
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instructive, but such is the fact, and all who read it will be of our 
opinion. It gives us a juster estimate, than is elsewhere to be 
found, of the virtues and vices of a class of men, who are commonly 
represented on the one hand as all generosity and nobleness of 
feeling, and on the other as depraved and degraded in the extreme. 
We here see them as they are, a compound of good and evil, like 
mankind in general, with no other peculiarities than such as natu- 
rally result from their habits of life. Their cause and their claims 
are ably and justly stated, and the author has entitled himself to 
the warmest thanks of ship owners, ship masters, sailors, and all 
others concerned in navigation, for the dispassionate and impartial 
manner in which he has represented the existing grievances in our 
merchant service, and pointed out their remedies. Most clearly has 
he shown the absurdity of the common notion, that sailors cannot bear 
good treatment ; and while he pleads most earnestly and feelingly 
for the exercise of greater humanity towards them, there is not a 
word in his book encouraging ¢xsubordination, or denying the ne- 
cessity of severe discipline at sea. 

This book deserves especial commendation on another account; 
it is calculated to exert a most salutary influence upon our youth. 
There are many among them who, under variaus circumstances, 
look to a long voyage as the summit of their wishes; either as a 
dernier resort, after a career of extravagance and dissipation, or an 
emancipation from paternal restraint, or an occasion of gratifying 
a spirit of adventure and a love of romance, or as a relief from the 
ennui of an idle life, or the disgust of an uncongenial occupation, 
The account here given of “two years before the mast,” will serve 
to dissipate all the illusions about the sea, which most young men 
are wont to cherish; they will learn from it, that the forecastle of 
a ship is the most undesirable of all asylums, to any one who has 
had even but a moderate share of comforts at home; and be con- 
vinced, that no reasonable man will choose it for his dwelling place, 
unless he has made up his mind to “ follow the sea,” and get upon 
the weather-side of the quarter deck as soon as possible. 

We might select various passages from this truly delightful 
volume, of great literary beauty, which would show the author’s 
command of language, and powers in description, to be no less re- 
markable than the soundness of his judgment and the justness of 
his views ;_ but to do this, we must extend our notice of it far be- 
yond its proper limits. We think we have said enough to give our 
readers some general notions of the character and excellencies of 
this work, and as we are fully sensible that nothing short of an 
entire perusal of it will enable them to form an exact estimate of 
its peculiar merits, we must here take our leave of it, earnestly in- 
viting all who are seeking for wisdom, to read for themselves, giv- 
ing them our strongest assurances that it will be time profitably and 
pleasantly employed. 
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9. The Life of Alexander Hamilton, by his son, Joun C. Hamm- 
ron. Vol. If. New York: 1840. D. Appleton and Co. Svo. 


Our present reference to the above volume is simply to note its 
appearance, and to turn public attention to it. It is not by such 
casual comment that justice could be done by us, either to the sub- 
ject or the merits of the work. An ampler article upon it, already 
prepared, which is excluded from the present number, through 
press of pre-engaged matter, may be expected in our next. In the 
meantime, we earnestly commend to the American public the pre- 
sent volume, as fully justifying the anxiety with which its long 
delayed appearance has been looked for, and as elevating even be- 
yond his first, the opinion then awakened of the talents of the 
biographer of Hamilton. They are, in truth, here called to a higher 
test; coming down, as the volume does, to the actual adoption of 
the constitution in 1787, it comprehends many of the most arduous 
and exciting contests to which Hamilton was ever called; and lay- 
ing, as they do, at the foundation of the life-long hostility then 
awakened against him in the minds of the anti-federal party, de- 
manded from his biographer a more than ordinary share of research 
and sound judgment, to bring out the real truth of facts. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that Mr. Hamilton has done this with the zeal of a 
son, but, at the same time, with the fidelity of the historian, and 
that his volume, therefore, in addition to its general historic interest, 
carries with it the farther claim of being a full and triumphant vir- 
dication of the policy and measures of the high-toned federal party 
of that day, in the formation and adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion. As such, we cordially recommend this volume, more espe- 
cially in these degenerate days, when the value of the Union is 
again meted out and weighed, too often, alas! by the forgetful sons 
of the very men who then labored and fought to establish it. It is 
well that they should sometimes look back to what their fathers 
thought and said on this subject, and learn wisdom from the bitter- 
ness of past experience, rather than from what so many seem will- 
ing to try, the results of new experiments. 





10. The Papers of James Madison, published under the superinten- 
dence of Henry D. Gitrin. Washington: 1840. Langtree and 
O’Sullivan. 3 vols. Svo. ; 

WE notice this important publication here, in connexion with 
the preceding, for the sole purpose of saying, that it has not been 
neglected. Constituting an essential portion of the materials of our 
history, in the period to which it belongs, it is entitled to particular 
attention and examination. Immediately upon its appearance, we 
took the necessary measures for this purpose, and we are now 
enabled to promise our readers a carefully prepared paper upon it, 
in the next number of our journal. 
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